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Serving the 


T ILE INDUSTRIES 
The Quality of 


STANDARD— 
COOSA— 
THATCHER 


e 


is Fixed 


Ui Aue traditional quality of 
Standard-€odsq-Thatcher durene 
is thaintained in every step 
of the.process of converting high- 
grade raw cotton into fine knitting 
and weaving yarns by the single 
control method in our own mills. 
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There is always the same accuracy 
of count... the same evenness 
of thread ... the same careful 
preparation of the finished package 
... + Plan your new numbers with 
Standard-Coosa-Thatcher durene. 








Samples on request... 


natural, bleached or colors “Ss 





STANDARD~—~COOSA~— 


THATCHER COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Executive and Sales Offices: Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For many years Franklin Process 
has been a “buy-word” incustom 
yarn dyeing. Now it hasthesame 
significance in the cotton yarn 
field. We are prepared to furnish 
cotton yarns in practically any 
form, that is, natural, bleached 
or colored (package dyed or 
stock dyed). Any putup can be 
supplied, except skeins or loom 
beams for package dyed yarn. 


We carry a large stock of the 
more commonly used counts and 
qualities of cotton yarns for im- 
mediate delivery. Our mill con- 
nections enable us to supply oth- 
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er counts and qualities promptly. 
Our complete line includes a va- 
riety of qualities to meet practi- 
cally every price requirement; 
also specialties (as well as stand- 
ard items), such as mock twist, 
ratines and slub yarns. 


Your inquiries will receive cour- 
teous and prompt attention. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Merchants and Yarn Dyers. Also M’f'rs of 
Glazed Yarns and Machines for Dyeing and Bleach- 
ing Yarns in the Package Form, Cotton and Wool 
Raw Stock, Worsted Tops and Worsted Yarn on 
Jackspools, also Machines for Soaking Silk. 


Main Office and Plant at Providence, R. I. Branch 
Plants at Philadelphia, Greenville, S. C., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. New York Office, 40 Worth St. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


COTTON YARNS AND CUSTOM YARN DYEING. 


Adv. No. 413 





COTTON is published monthly by W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Dalton 
for three years; Canada, $1.50 per year; Foreign countries, $2.00 per year. 


and Atlanta, Ga. Subscription rates, United § 
-ond-class matter at the postoffice, 


1 States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year; $2.00 
Dalton, Ga., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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No. 414 
Dutcher 
Temple 


(ATEN 


The Result 
of 
116 Years 
of 
Progress 
since 
the Invention 
of the 
First Temple 
which 
was also a 
Draper 
eaeeitras 


lra 
Draper's 
Temple 


COTTON 


IT’S NEW 
ee | 


In Design, in Methods of Manufacture it 
is the Best Temple ever built. 
It is Stronger. 
It Resists Wear. 
It Operates Better. 
Its Parts are More Closely Fitted. 
There is Less Play, Less Lost Motion. 
It Reciprocates Better. 
If Repairs are needed, its Standardized Parts 


fit where the old ones come off. 


It Means 
Better Cloth 
Larger Product 
Longer Life for the Temple 
Lower Cost for Repairs 
Less Work for the Fixer 
Practically No Stops for Temple Repairs 


Made for E Model Looms 


Similar New Temples Coming 
for other Loom Models 


This is the Temple we Recommend 
Where a 2/4" Single Roll is desired 
Allowance will be made for Thread Cutting 
Temples returned to be replaced by No. 414 


Draper and Dutcher Temples 
Have been the American Standard for 
More than 100 years 


American Temples Have Always Been 


the World’s Best 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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Section of the Knitting Departme 
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“a 6INCREASE IN PRODUCTION 
through BETTER LIGHTING ... 





“THE installation of this modern and up-to-date 
lighting was the best investment we ever made”’, said 
Mr. T. C. Barber, Vice President and General Mana- 
ger of the Renfro Hosiery Mill, Mount Airy, N. C. 


With no other change, but a change in lighting, 
production increased 23% at the Renfro Mills. But 
that was not all. The number of “seconds” decreased. 


Less time was lost by machines. Operators could see 
easier and faster. They could detect dropped stitches 


GENERAL@ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 


and broken threads more quickly and thus reduce 
spoilage and delay. 

Better lighting in the Renfro Mill paid for itself 
many times over. Better lighting will do the same in 
any mill. 


If you wish to improve your lighting to increase 
production, reduce spoilage and lower costs, the serv- 
ices of the General Electric lighting engineers are 
available, without charge. General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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nt, Renfro Hosiery Mill, Mount Airy, N. C. Lighting: 200 watt 


Glassteel Diffusers; average intensity of approximately 15 foot candles on the working plane. 
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PRANKFORD, PHILA 
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BUTTERWORTH 
SANFORIZER 


ODAY there are 21 Sanforizing Machines 

operating in plants in various parts of the 
country. 18 mills have Sanforizing licenses. Of 
these 21 machines, Butterworth has furnished 12, 
more equipment in dollars and cents value than 
any other one concern licensed by Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., Inc., to build Sanforizing units. 


Here are the figures : — 


Butterworth has built 7 Sanforizing Tenters, each 
90 feet long, two without chains; 12 Palmer units; 
3 complete heater houses, and 5 sets of feed 
rolls. This Butterworth Sanforizing equipment 
has been installed in the following plants: — 


Delta Finishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lanett Bleachery & Dye Works, Lanett, Ala. 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lewiston, Me. 
Pepperell Manufacturing Co., Lindale, Ga. 
Ramapo Finishing Corp., Sloatsburg, N. Y. 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, S. C. 


The Union Bleachery has installed three Sanfor- 
izers, and the Pepperell Mfg. Co. two Sanforizers. 
The Erwin Cotton Mills Co., West Durham, 
N. C., have ordered and will shortly install a 
Butterworth Palmer Unit, and we have just 
received an order for a Palmer Unit from the 
Lowell Bleachery, St. Louis, Mo. This, inciden- 
tally, will be the first Sanforizing Machine 
installed in the Middle West. 

Butterworth Engineers will be glad to discuss 

Sanforizing in connection with your products 

and if you desire will show you why there 

is so great a preference for Butterworth 

Sanforizers. Bulletins on Butterworth San- 

forizers will be sent promptly upon request. 


H.W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 
Southern Office: 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 
Charlotte, N. C, 


New England Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING e 
Providence, R. I. In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


Hamilton, Ontario 


° . 
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OVER 
500,000 
BALES OF COTTON A YEAR 


Ave made into laps 


on 


Aldrich Synchronized Single 


Process Pickers 


This System Does The Best 
Work at the Least Cost. 


Made and installed by 


Greenwood Work S S. Carolina 
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BUY on PROOF... NOT CLAIMS 
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\7HY EXPERIMENT with other rolls when 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots have proved 

their case in mill after mill? Don’t be misguided by mere 
claims when actual cost records of over 100 leading mills, 
(25% of the country’s total spindlage) show savings of 
from 50% to 80% with Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 
Why are more than 6,000,000 spindles at present 
running on Armstrong’s Cots) Why are other mills 
changing over as fast as replacements permit? These 
mills, spinning from 2s to 120s, have not only proved to 
themselves the tremendous cash savings possible with 
Armstrong’s Cork Cots, but they have also found 
running conditions greally improved . . . “eyebrows” 


SPIND 
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AVING IN COSTS 


YARN IS AS GO 
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practically eliminated ... clearer waste decreased .. . 
fewer lap-ups and hard ends. . . evener yarn. 

Can you afford to overlook these accepted facts in 
purchasing your roll coverings) Then all we ask is that 
you investigate Armstrong’s—the PROVED cork cot. 


Write for Free Book of Facts 


Send for your copy of ““The Facts About Armstrong's 
Seamless Cork Cots” loday. It gives actual cost studies 
made by the mills themselves. Learn the full details of 
the many advantages of Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. Address Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, Cork Divi- A) 


sion. 923 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. Product 


Armstrongs 


Armstrong's SEAMLESS Cork Cots 


For Spinning and Card Room Rolls 
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DELIVERED ON TIME! 


The whistle blows for the day's work to begin 
... the hustle and bustle of men getting on the 
job... "You mean the new card clothing is 
here already?" the carder asks of the fore- 
man. ‘You only put in the order yesterday." 
"| know," replies the foreman, ‘but the ‘supe’ 
sent a wire to Howard Brothers—I'll say those 
birds know how to rush ‘em up. Come on, 
get busy!" 


. . . and so in scores of instances Howard 
Brothers have come out with flying colors in 
quick delivery co-operation. They make it a 
point to keep large stocks for immediate ship- 


ment. Their branch plants and warehouses are 
strategically located in textile centers. 


You can get the quickest possible service, 
whether your requirements are Tuffer Card 
Clothing, Cylinder, Doffer, Stripper, Burnisher 
or Emery Fillets; Napper Clothing; Wire Hed- 
dles; Hand Stripping Cards; Strickles 


Also speedy repairing of Top Flats and Licker- 
ins. Extra sets of flats can be loaned to mills. 


The Howard Brothers quality is known through- 
out the textile industry. Specify Howard on 
your next order. 


IS GUARANTEED AGAINST SHELLING OUT 


With the Season’s Greetings 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


HOME OFFICE and FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


Southern Plant 


244 FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


Branch Offices 
PHILADELPHIA, DALLAS and WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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incon Chayon Corporation 


EQUIPS THEIR TWISTERS 
WITH ALEMITE FITTINGS 


When the Robinson Rayon Corporation of 
Pawtucket, R. |., equipped 18 Whitin Twisters 
with Alemite push type fittings they found 
tremendous savings in time, labor, spoilage 
and lubricant cost. 


With the old-fashioned grease cups and oil 
holes, the end rolls of the twisters could not 
be used because of the oil which ran out on 
the rolls, causing spoilage. Therefore these 
rolls were wasted from a production stand- 
point because the thread could not be kept 
clean of oil. 


With the obsolete system of lubrication also 
it was found necessary to lubricate daily 
with oil. With the Alemite System PLUS Ale- 
mite Lubricant, it is only necessary to lubri- 
cate once a week. A saving of 500% in 
lubrication time! 


With oil holes and grease cups it was nec- 
essary to use 212 gallons of oil weekly on 
each twister at a cost of 50c! With the Ale- 
mite System PLUS Alemite Lubricant, only 1 
pound of lubricant is necessary weekly at a 
cost of 10c. A saving of 80% in cost of 
lubricant. 


PIONEERS IN 


SPECIALIZED 


COTTON 


/ 





With the Alemite System PLUS Alemite Lu- 
bricant, the full production of the twisters is 
made possible, due to the fact that Alemite 
Lubricant STAYS PUT and POSITIVELY WILL 
NOT RUN OUT AND CAUSE SPOILAGE! 


Alemite will gladly present you with other vital 
facts and figures which no textile operator 
can AFFORD to overlook! Mail coupon for 
full information—TODAY ! 


ALEMITE CORPORATION (Division of Stewart-Warner) 
2682 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: | am interested in information leading to the reduction of costs 


through proper lubrication. 
oo, 
Company........ 

Address 


LUBRICATION FOR 


651 


INDUSTRY 
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Bale and Box Strapping Equipment 


Acme Steel Company has served the textile industry conscien- 
tiously and well for nearly a half century with their requirements 
for bale tie band and box strapping. No stone has been left un- 
turned in the development of new equipment, in co-operation 
with the mills, to advance the science of better and more econom- 
ical packing. ..... Let us help you with your packing problems, 
Our representatives, working out of branches listed below, are at 


your service. .... Call on them—or the whole Acme company. 


ACME STEEL CUMPANY 


General Offices 2832-40 ArcherAve., Chicago (SAVE) Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Saba: seeeaens oS AMAA ay QRH KaNG Ac as eet eee 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. ATLANTA, GA, CHARLOTTE, N. C. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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STEEL 
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You may buy a bearing 
as a bargain but try and 
get a bargain out of using 
it, for nothing is apt to 
cost so much as a bear- 
ing that cost so little, 
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NOTHING but proven performance was the 
governing factor in the selection of anti- 
friction bearings for the Atwood double 
deck “Monarch” Twister. And not only are 
UGS Ball Bearings used on this twisting 
machine but also in the Diehl motor 
that drives it. Such complete accept- 
ance of SALSI is based on years of 
experience with the unfailing 
dependability of these ball bearings. 

Modern trends of machine design 
call for anti-friction bearings that 








Glen FIDENCE rv sxkr pearinés Is BASED ON 
PERFORMANCE 





PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRICE 


meet the demand of high quality and quan- 
tity production at the lowest possible cost. 
SSS Ball Bearings meet these exacting 
requirements and throughout a long life 
assure trouble-free machines. SALGIP’s are 
smooth running, show no wear, need 
no adjustments and make for a 
cleaner machine. Results alone have 
been the basis on which Atwood 
has been 100 per cent SEF... 
that is why SES PerformanceTakes 
Preference Over Price. 


295 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC. 40 EAST 34th STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 





Balland Roller Bearings 
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Start to Finish 


Whether they build custom bodies one at a time 
or low priced cars by the thousands, luxurious 
limousines or sturdy trucks, automotive manu- 
facturers have achieved efficiency production 
standards that are the aim and envy of the me- 
chanical world. 
And as is natural where the highest efficiency 
standards are the rule—Cocheco Belting has its 
place in the selected service equipment of this 
leading industry. Quality is economy where 
service is the main consideration and where 
leather belting is used, Cocheco, as usual is 
a favorite. 

Why Cocheco? A perfectly natural question 

answered in our “Book on Belts.”” Write for it. 


I. B. Williams & Sons 


Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Ss 


BELTING 
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@ Their notes from the 
shop are sifting 
through to buyers. 
Pens are poised to 
trace a new name 


above the dotted line! 


@ it’s VATROLITE for 
‘33! The Royce-made 
Sodium Hydrosulphite 
e « aptly named for 
action too. Stripping 
and Vat color-reduc- 
tion are certified by 
chemical purity . . full 
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colors.. 
sulphite! 


and uniform strength 
- . the carefully bal- 


anced factors ofa 


Quality program. 


@ Put VATROLITE to a 
test! Make it show per- 
formance! .. by way 
of a working sample 


.- sent free! 


@ @ Made ona volume 
scale..Shipped at once 
--in damp-proof drums 
of 50, 100 and 250 
ibs. weight. 


VATR( )LITE 


SO DIUM 


ROYCE 





UAW 


Manufacturing Chemists 
CARLTON HILL: NEW JERSEY 


NEW ENCLAND REPRESENTATIVES: RICHARD HAWORTH, lec.. 25 FOUNTAIN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. §. 


HYDROSULPHITE 


CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 
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‘In Sizing and Finishing 


L buyer of sizing and finishing ma- 
© terials today cannot afford the 
luxury of ordering a shipment that 
may turn out to be below his specifica- 
tions. In all such dealings good, honest 
materials must be taken for granted. 


But his concern cannot stop here . . . for 
the responsibility that supplies his fin'sh- 
ing and sizing materials is an essential con- 
sideration. Seasoned buyers have learned 
from their experience to consider only 
supplies of long standing, with a clear rec- 
ord of unquestionable respon- 
sibility, with strong financial 
standing, and with every prom- 
ise of permanence. 





That these basic requirements are met by 
Arnold, Hoffman is attested by the fact 
that hundreds of textile mills have long 
standardized upon the "sealed results" of 
this company. 


The Arnold, Hoffman line includes Gums, 
Sizing Compounds, Oils, Soaps, Dextrines 
and Chemicals of the highest quality. 
They promote faster production, real sav- 
ings, more salable textiles. 


Formulas for the best method of ob- 
taining any desired finish on 
any fabric will be cheerfully 
given upon receipt of your 
letter. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & Co. INC. 


PROVIDENCE - NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE - PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON 


PRODUCTS—Warp Dressing, Finish- 
ing Materials, Soluble Gums, Sizing 
Materials, Soaps, Soluble Oils, Sul- 
phonated Oliis, Alizarine Assistant. 


igments, ete. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR Belle Alkali 
Company of Belle, W. Virginia 


Liquid Chiorine, Bleaching Powder, 
Caustic Soda (Solid and Flaked). 
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Give it every chance to make good 


. . use Stein-Hall sizing materials. | Velveen Special Warp Starch | 


Hawk Thin Boiling Starches 
Silver Medal Pearl Starch 
Calumet Warp Sizing Starch 
R A Potato Starch 

Raygomm 

Hallmark Gum 


They are uniformly high in qual- 
ity and are backed by skilled tech- 


nical service. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY. inc. 


EST. 1866 
285 MADISON AVENUE rNEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCI 


BUFFALO 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE CHICAGO 
TORONTO ROCHESTER 
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Air view of mid-town New York taken from directly over The SHELTON 


ee en ene 


iis Lites an et 


The Heart 
of New York, 


=4\ The SHELTON 
ZONE 


© Curtiss Flying Service, Inc.—Photo Division 


Most people 


who visit New York 
—spend their days and nights 


in the mid-town section 


It is the center of uptown business life—the 
shopping district—and the theatrical and Room for one, 
night life metropolis of the world. The $2.50 to $3.50 
SHELTON, with its many other attractions 
besides convenience to these activities, has 
become one of the most popular of hotels 
among visitors to the city. In addition to Suites 
supplying every possible hotel service, it Ce Pee 

The SHELTON Swim- gives its guests an atmosphere of quiet and 

ming Pool may be comfort and hospitality that is most un- 

used by all guests, at usual to find in a metropolitan hotel. You'll 

all times, without enjoy a visit to The SHELTON. 


—— OMELTON 


49th and Lexington Ave. New York 


Room for two, 


$4.00 and $4.50 





5 minutes from Grand Central Station—convenient to all business, shopping and theatrical activities 
in mid-town New York 
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YARMOR FOR SCOURING WORSTEDS 


Steam-distilled Wood 
Turpentine 


Wood Rosin 
Steam-distilled Pine Oil 
Alpha Terpineol 
Commercial Abietic Acid 
Abalyn 
Nitrocellulose 


Chemical Cotton 


Worsteds that are scoured with soap containing 
Hercules Yarmor Steam-distilled Pine Oil are free of 
machinery oil, grease, and mill stains, thus eliminating 


expensive spotting operations. 


Yarmor Pine Oil soaps minimize the formation of 
insoluble calcium and magnesium soaps and their 


deposition on the material being processed. 


Clean, bright whites and colors are obtained and 
subsequent operations, such as dyeing and bleaching, 
are made easier by using Yarmor soaps. 


For further information about scouring soaps con- 
taining Yarmor, consult your textile chemical manu- 


facturer or distributor, or write to us. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


995 Market Street. ... Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices. ..Chicago...New York...St. Louis...Salt Lake City...San Francisco 
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MARKET CONDITIONS 
DEMAND FLEXIBILITY 


Sargent’s Ball and Card Winders are so con- 
structed and designed that with few adjust- 
j ments these machines are rendered capable 
of winding various types of material into 
many different packages. 





The machines pictured will wind in ball or 
card form tinsel, wrapping twine, cotton or 
woolen yarns, knitting silk, thread, wicking, 
hemp, jute, paper twine and ribbon. 


In these times of changing markets, the 
manufacturer must be prepared to readjust 
his machinery to meet the varying demands. 
Sargent’s Ballers and Card Winders give the 
mill owner a distinct advantage,—a few 
minor changes and he is well fitted for an 
entirely different market. 


The flexibility of this equipment is a feature 
every prospective buyer should consider. 








BALL WINDER 


Also 
Manufacturers 


of 


Automatic 
Feeders 
Bagging 
Machines 
Cloth Dryers 
Cotton Stock 
Dryers 
Continuous 
Automatic 
Extractors 
Cotton Rinsers 
Dusting 
Machines ( 
Opening Pickers ; 
Skein Dryers 
Wet Pickers 
Yarn 
Conditioning | 
Machines CARD WINDER 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Southern Agents Founded 1852 Phila. Agent 


"Fred T Brocka, Atlante, Ga. © GRANITEVILLE MASSACHUSETTS =“ pyaca'buildiog 
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PIONEER AMERICAN BUIL GER OF DRYERS 
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FOUNDED 1839 


GRASSELL 


Ges, “Wie tt INCREASING 


OTHER GRASSELLI CHEMICALS 
FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


Acetic Acid 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetate of Lead 
Alums, U. S. P. 
Aqua Ammonia 
Barium Chloride 
Bi-Chromate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda 
Carbonate of Soda 
Caustic Soda, 

Solid and Flake 
Chloride of Lime 
Chloride of Zinc 
Epsom Salts 


Glauber’s Salt 
Lactic Acid 
Muriatie Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Oxalic Acid 
Phosphate of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 
Sulphate of Alumina 
Sulphate of Soda, 
Anhydrous 
Sulphite of Soda 
Sulphide of Soda 
Sulphuric Acid 


Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


GRASSELLI 


C4 Standard 


‘Held 


COTTON 


HERE are reasons for this. Formie acid 

is both an acid and an aldehyde; conse- 
quently, it gives some results not obtainable 
with other exhaust agents. 


Also, in connection with many of the dyestuffs, 
it gives more brilliant shades. 


The merits of Formie Acid are now generally 
known and many mills in various parts of the 
country are adopting its use. 


Prompt shipment from any of our branches listed below 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND Incorporated OHIO 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 

Albany Charlotte Detroit New Orleans St. Leuis 
Birmingham Chicago Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Paul 
Boston Cincinnati New Haven Pittsburgh Sodus, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 576 Mission St. LOS ANGELES, 2260 E. 15th St. 


Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
Acids & General Chemicals Division . . . Montreal and Toronto 


'G):7Nb)s 


High for 93 Years 
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MARKET CONDITIONS 
DEMAND FLEXIBILITY 


Sargent’s Ball and Card Winders are so con- 
structed and designed that with few adjust- 
ments these machines are rendered capable 
of winding various types of material into 
many different packages. 


The machines pictured will wind in ball or 
card form tinsel, wrapping twine, cotton or 
woolen yarns, knitting silk, thread, wicking, 
hemp, jute, paper twine and ribbon. 


In these times of changing markets, the 
manufacturer must be prepared to readjust 
his machinery to meet the varying demands. 
Sargent’s Ballers and Card Winders give the 
mill owner a distinct advantage,—a few 
minor changes and he is well fitted for an 
entirely different market. 





BALL WINDER 





The flexibility of this equipment is a feature 
every prospective buyer should consider. 


Also 
Manufacturers 


of 


Automatic 
Feeders 
Bagging 
Machines 
Cloth Dryers 
Cotton Stock 
Dryers 
Continuous 
Automatic 
Extractors 
Cotton Rinsers 
Dusting 
Machines g 
Opening Pickers ; 
Skein Dryers 7 
Wet Pickers 
Yarn 
Conditioning 
Machines CARD WINDER 


C.G.SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Southern Agents Founded 1852 Phila. Agent 


Free dT Becks Athan, Ga ~4GRANITEVILLE MASSACHUSETTS = ®,,¢. Jefferson Co. 


FT pein’ 
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GRASSELL 
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OTHER GRASSELLI CHEMICALS 
FOR TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS 


Acetic Acid 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetate of Lead 
Alums, U. S. P. 
Aqua Ammonia 
Barium Chloride 
Bi-Chromate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphate of Soda 
Bi-Sulphite of Soda 
Carbonate of Soda 
Caustie Soda, 

Solid and Flake 
Chloride of Lime 
Chloride of Zine 


Epsom Salts 


Glauber’s Salt 
Lactic Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Oxalic Acid 
Phosphate of Soda 
Silicate of Soda 
Sulphate of Alumina 
Sulphate of Soda, 
Anhydrous 
Sulphite of Soda 
Sulphide of Soda 
Sulphuric Acid 


Tri-Sodium Phosphate 


GRASSELLI 


C4 Standard 


Held High 


COTTON 


HERE are reasons for this. Formic acid 

is both an acid and an aldehyde: conse- 
quently, it gives some results not obtainable 
with other exhaust agents. 


Also, in connection with many of the dyestuffs, 
it gives more brilliant shades. 


The merits of Formic Acid are now generally 
known and many mills in various parts of the 
country are adopting its use. 

o 


Prompt shipment from any of our branches listed below 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND Incorporated OHIO 
New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES: 

Albany Charlotte Detroit New Orleans St. Louis 


Birmingham Chicago Milwaukee Philadelphia St. Paul 
Boston Cincinnati New Haven Pittsburgh Sodus, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 576 Mission St. LOS ANGELES, 2260 E. 15th St. 


Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, Ltd. 
Acids & General Chemicals Division . . . Montreal and Toronto 
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When its “THUMBS DOWN” oz Lustre 


OU can now get rid of unwanted lustre 


without paying the customary penalty. 


DELUSTROL does the job without weak- 
ening the fabric or discoloring white rayon. It 
imparts a desirable mellow “hand” to the fabric 


and banishes sleazy appearance. 


= = : =| Theresults of DELUSTROL 








treatment are permanent. 


Wrestling with textile problems 
is part of our daily dozen. We 


They yield to neither whisk- 


keep a special technical labora- broom or washtub. 


tory busy on such problems. | DELUSTROL is best 
Perhaps right now you are fac- | applied on a quetsch. How- 
ing a puzzler on which our 30 || ever it can also be applied 


years’ experience might help. | after the pieces are dyed 
Put it up to us and see. || 





in the final rinsing bath 





at room temperature. 








ARKANSAS COMPANY : INC 


233 BROADWAY At NEW YORK 
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TRADE NAME REGISTERED AND PROCESS PATENTED 


SUPERTEX 
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Use SUPERTEX for clear, bright whites 


and avoid “fuzzy” 


@Supertex is a transparent and thoroughly cleaned 
printing gum used in conjunction with Hydrosulphite 
A.W. C. for perfect white discharges. 

Because of the complete solubility and absolute pu- 
rity of Supertex, the Hydrosulphite is uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the discharge paste. Furthermore, 
Supertex has been adjusted most carefully as to viscos- 
ity and body, making it absolutely unsurpassed for 
penetration. This is important in either white or color 
discharge work as Supertex carries the color or Hydro- 
sulphite right into the fabric. This thorough and uni- 
form penetration of the discharge paste gives sharp 


and cloudy prints 


outlines, even, clear whites and perfect discharges. 

Supertex prevents short, snappy printing pastes and 
gives a long “fibred” thickener that does not stick in 
the engraving. You can improve british gum, traga- 
canth or starch pastes with the addition of Supertex. 


It lubricates. 
8 = e 


FREE!—Svurerrex Sampces For Your Own Testine. 
We suggest an immediate comparison of Supertex 
with any product you now use—your own tests will con- 
vince you of the many fine and superior qualities of 


this new printing gum. Write today for your free sample. 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


WAREHOUSES: - 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 





UTICA, N. Y. - 


CHICAGO, ILL. + CHATTANOOGA, TENN. GREENVILLE, S. G 
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SODA ASH 


@ There is a relationship between the 
chemical purchaser and the Mathieson 
organization that has greater significance 
than the usual one between buyer and 
seller. It is Mathieson’s sincere desire to 
make the customer’s relation with this 
Company a source of continued satisfac- 
tion based on this triple assurance—the 
right product, efficient service and prompt 
deliveries. Perhaps this accounts for the 
fact that so many industrial concerns of 
national prominence have for years speci- 
fied Mathieson Soda Ash. Let us quote on 
your requirements. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 
250 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Soda Ash... Liquid Chlorine . . . Bicarbonate of Soda 
..-HTH (Hypochlorite) ...Caustic Soda... Bleach- 
ing Powder... Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aqua... 
PURITE (Fused Soda Ash) ... Solid Carbon Dioxide 
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POSSIBILITIES 
that Count 


— ALL, it’s the way your merchandise 


sells—the approval it receives and the 





price it brings—that determines the value of the 
products you use in making it. ¢ @ For you are 
buying yarns only for their profit possibilities. 
@ @ How important, then, that quality be always 
thoroughly uniform and dependable! For this 
reason PREMIER and SPUN-LO are popular 
with quality-minded textile manufacturers 


eager to produce products of outstanding 





sales appeal and win the better markets. 


oe 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 


General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 
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Practical Suggestions on 


Maintenance of Mill Buildings 


HE purpose of this article is to 
discuss the subject of building 
maintenance as applied to tex- 
tile plants. It will deal also with such 
appurtenances as are commonly con- 
sidered a part of the building, as well as equipment for 
the proper maintenance and protection of the building 
against natural and accidental causes. The matter of 
properly maintaining the manufacturing equipment 
has been thoroughly discussed, and I am inclined to be- 
lieve that concentrated attention upon machinery has 
caused many of us to overlook the very important prob- 
lem of maintaining our buildings. I shall preach what 
I practice, and realize that my practices will not be 
applicable to all textile plants and organizations, but 
if the readers get some thoughts which lead to a bet- 
ter realization of the importance of proper and ef- 
ficient building maintenance, the purpose of this ar- 
ticle will have been accomplished. 
It will of course be understood that in this article 
I am not giving a complete record of every single 
item involved in building 
maintenance. My main 
thought is to indicate some 
of the more common and 


important items. I feel 
that this explanation 
should be clearly under- 


stood in order that I might 
not be accused of incom- 
pleteness; if I attempted 
to cover the entire subject, 
the article would be too 
long to publish or to read. 

A trip through the 
Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Alabama gives one a ready 
picture of the evolution of 
mill buildings during the 
past 40 years. Until some 
20 years ago, the tradition- 
al plain building with an occasional tower two stories 
above the main building was about the only type con- 
sidered for a cotton mill. These buildings were usual- 
ly equipped with wood sash, pine floors, often surface 
toilets; and no efforts were made toward sanitation 
and cleanliness inside the mill or out. I remember 





By J. C. Edwards 


Superintendent, Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Georgia. 





Proper runways make easier the important work of 
keeping monitor windows clean 





working in one mill where common 
lice could often be climbing 
around the walls; and should someone 
have suggested to the sole owner of 
that mill that he scrub the floors or 
spend money to kill the lice which inhabited the walls. 
he would have thought that person crazy. That once 
affluent mill owner died a pauper. 

In contrast to these conditions, with our modern 
buildings, which often look more like a college, with 
daylight construction, steel sash, scientific ventila- 
tion, automatic heat control, hardwood floors, etc., 
one might think that the problem of building main- 
tenance had largely disappeared. To be honest with 
ourselves, we must confess that some of our super- 
intendents seem to take the attitude that the problem 
has wholly disappeared, and just let nature take its 
course until in time the building is in such a con- 
dition of disrepair and dilapidation that re-condi- 
tioning it has become such an expensive undertaking 
that it is left undone or else unnecessarily delayed. 

Let us assume that we 
are starting a new mill. 
One of the first things to 
look after is the roofing 
and monitors. After each 
rain, the master mechanic 
should contact with the 
overseer in the top story, 
who should have been in- 
structed to chalk-mark the 
ceiling when any leak ap- 
peared. These leaks should 
be repaired as soon as the 
roof is dry enough, and 
this work should not be 
completed until every leak 
is stopped. I have seen 
these leaks left alone until 
the ceiling rotted and fell 
into the room below. 

Proper runways should be built into the monitors 
and so spaced that windows and all spaces can be 
readily reached for cleaning. Monitor windows require 
more washing than side wall windows, however, they 
should be kept clean at all times. We use a small de- 
vice made with a water reservoir and squeegee, 


seen 
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which will pay for itself in a few hours of work 
cleaning windows. Certainly all of us know the val- 
ue of keeping windows clean, but some of us do 
nothing about it. Light rays will not filter through 
dirty windows, and light is most essential to the well 
organized mill. Also, clean windows have an elevat- 
ing effect upon everyone in the plant. All monitors 
made of wood, and having wooden sash, and tran- 
soms, should be inspected frequently to see that no 
glass is loose. 

Lighting. Engineers often fail to locate electric 
lights to the best advantage, in view of subsequent 
developments and changes especially. Every depart- 
ment in the mill should be studied as an individual 
problem and the lights re-arranged and additional 
lights put in where needed. Few mills are built in 
which some valuable changes cannot be made in the 
lighting system. Any of the electrical manufacturers 
will be glad to give assist- 
ance, but the average su- 
perintendent can solve the 
problem usually. It may 
require a higher powered 
lamp or a different type of 
lamp or reflector. 

In this connection, the 
brick walls and floor beams, 
if of steel, should have 
been painted with a good 
grade of paint, which is 
known to be of long life 
and which reflects light 
rays without glare. Alumi- 
num paint is coming more 
into use for inside metal 
work as well as outside. It 
works well with a brush or 
spray gun, is easily cleaned 
when soiled, and “stays 
put” surprisingly well. 
Care should be taken to get 
the correct type for the job in hand. Of course, ceil- 
ings should be left unpainted for at least a year to 
season out in order to avoid dry rot. 


Keeping the Floors Clean. 


Floors. After the mill has been in operation for 
three or four months, na l-heads will have worked 
up above the surface, causing considerable trouble, 
especially around cards, drawing, and_ slubbers, 
where drawing cans are dragged on the floor. The 
nail-heads should be driven in and a punch used to 
counter-sink them below the surface where they will 
stay always. 

A special waterproof material should be used on 
and around the ends of all floor boards. Here is al- 
most invariably where the floor begins giving away, 
especially when wet and trucks with small iron 
wheels run over them. 

Often floor boards will warp at the ends and 
raise up. These should be replaced or planed off 
level. Remember that any roughness in the floor will 
give constant trouble to someone and should be cor- 
rected. A good northern maple floor well put down 





Courtesy, Finnell Systems, Inc. 


"Three men with the proper scrubbing eel 
can cover 85,000 square feet in ten hours’ 
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will last indefinitely. But I have had some sad ex- 
periences where beech or southern maple was shipped 
by mistake or purposely. This flooring is hard to 
detect while new but will be badly worn and splint- 
ered within two years. Flooring should be bought 
only from reputable dealers. 

Scrubbing. Keeping the floors clean and sanitary 
requires thought and system. A man should keep on 
experimenting until he finds the best soap. I use a 
powder that dissolves in the water supply tank of 
my scrubbing machine, thereby saving the time of a 
man for spreading the powder. By all means, use a 
scrubbing machine. If the floor is rather rough, a 
longer, more flexible brush can be secured that will 
get into the low places and do the job. Also, if the 
floors are not water-tight, the water supply can be 
so controlled that there will be no trouble with 
leakage to lower floors. Three men with the proper 
equipment make a_ good 
working crew and can cover 
85,000 square feet around 
spinning, fly frames, in a 
10-hour day. One of my 
scrubbers follows the other 
two with a dry mop, and 
with more than 1,100 oper- 
atives we have not had an 
accident from slick floors 
in more than two years. 

Getting the floor dry 
after scrubbing is just as 
important as scrubbing; 
where the floor is water 
tight, rinsing water should 
be freely used. 

In this connection, the 
floors should be kept as 
clear as possible of all ob- 
structions, such as work 
benches, bobbin bins, 
stools, etc. These things 
are constantly in the way of traffic as well as being hard 
for scrubbers and sweepers to keep cleaned around. 
Sufficient movable trucks, instead of the usual fixed 
bins, should be provided for surplus bobbins, and 
suitable seats to fasten onto the machinery can be 
procured from the machinery builders. Second hands, 
section men, etc., should be instructed to co-operate 
fully with the scrubbers and help to move trucks and 
benches out of the way. The operatives also can be 
of great assistance if they are not allowed to spit 
on the floor and are required to keep black oil, etc., 
off. Other scrubbers than the regular floor crew 
should take care of cleaning windows. toilets, stair- 
ways, etc. I find negro men preferable to women as 
scrubbers. 

Fire prevention and fire fighting may be proper- 
ly considered as a part of the mill maintenance pro- 
gram. Sprinkler, humidifier, drinking water, conduit 
and air pipes should be painted in different colors 
throughout the mill so that they are readily recog- 
nized whenever seen. All valves in the sprinkler 
lines should be numbered, and all section men, sec- 
ond hands and overseers should be familiar with the 
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valves in their de- 
partments and be 
instructed as_ to 
what to do in case 
of fire or other ac- 
cident. I even 
have our master 
mechanic go all 
through our sys- 
tem, even out into 
the mill yard, with 
all of the depart- 
ment heads and se¢ 
that all of them 
understand the lo- 
cation of all valves 
and what they con- 
trol. Practically all 
fires are in_ the 
picking and opene! 
rooms. These are 
generally near the 
cards and drawing 
where help can 
leave their jobs 
for a few minutes. 

We have a signal system from the picking and 
opening rooms which calls grinders and drawing op- 
erators to the picking and opening rooms in case of 
fire. Also the scrubbers go there immediately for 
the purpose of taking water off the floor and caring 
for burned cotton. 


Rules and Equipment for Fire-Fighting. 


Fire Fighting Equipment. We rely largely upon 
the small carbon tetrachloride guns. When these do not 
suffice we resort to water hose. We have a number 
of small home-made reels made in our shop and lo- 
cated at strategic points on posts or walls through- 
out the picking and opening rooms. These reels carry 
50 feet of common °4-inch garden hose each, and reg- 
ular adjustable nozzles, and are much better than 
the hose usually used for this purpose. These hose 
are always connected through a water tight packing 
joint, and turning a convenient valve gives a ready 
supply of water instantly, which can be controlled 
as a fine spray or a solid stream by a turn of the 
nozzle. 


Refined carbon tetrachloride is preferable to 
water or soda and acid guns. Do not use any liquid 
in these guns not recommended by the manufacturer 
of the particular type of gun. We keep our guns well 
scattered throughout the mill where most needed. A 
record of each serial number is kept so that they may 
be identified if stolen and a red band is painted well 
up on the post where the guns are located so that in 
case of a fire anyone knows at a glance where to 
get a fire gun. 


The greatest advantage in fire-fighting is in get- 
ting after it at the earliest possible moment. We 
have a system of small button switches scattered 
over our opener and picker room so that our men 
are always near one of them. Merely striking any 








At left, reel of garden hose for fire-fighting, equipment in ev 
ery department, and switch used in opening and picking; note 
stripes on this post, and on fire gun post in spinning room 
right, to make their location easily seen by operatives 
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one of these 
switches stops all 
feeds cotton 
right where it is, 
but not stop 
the fans to the 
dust house. This 
system was worked 
out by ourselves at 
a very small 
and is very 
able to us. 

A special 
fitted with extra 
sprinkler heads 
and wrench for 
changing them is 
kept near the ma- 


and 


does 


cost 


valu- 


box 


chine shop. door, 
and when a fire 
signal sounds, the 


first shop man out 
of the door grabs 
the box and is 
ready for the job 
f replacing any 
fusible links which may have gone out. Section men 
all over the plant are charged with the responsibility 
of inspecting each day all fire guns on their jobs, see- 
ing that they are in place and full. After a fire all 
guns and other fire-fighting equipment are immediate- 
ly put in first-class shape and replaced, for one can 
never tell what minute another fire will break out. 

Inspection. We have a regular form which the 
weekly inspector carries with him on all of his week- 
ly inspections. This form has each valve and valve 
number on it and spaces for all other points of in- 
spection, and also calls for comments and sugges- 
tions by the inspector. We do not depend on the in- 
spector to see everything needing attention. In my 
rounds over the plant I make notes of such things as 
leaky air valves, loose flooring, rotting flooring, dir- 
ty stairways and toilets, and any place which needs 
painting, etc., and turn this list over to the master 
mechanic, later checking up to see that they have 
been taken care of. 

We work our painters having 
made notes of all places needing touching up, such 
as posts, toilets, walls or stairways, and find there 
is always something to be done to keep the mill look- 
ing well. You will note that we have no elaborate 
system of inspection, but I, with the master mechan- 
ic, can find plenty. We occasionally go over the 
plant together—even over the roof, pent houses and 
monitors, and keep up with the smallest details and 
in this way avoid having any costly repair jobs. 

Do not put eye bolts through ceiling. Leaks are 


over week-ends, 


hard to stop in a built-up roof. Go over the bolts and 
nuts in the frame work after the building has set- 
tled and tighten them all up good. This is especially 
necessary where steel framing is used. Any cracks 
in brick walls and concrete walks should be prompt- 
ly filled to keep out water and frost, thus preventing 
further deterioration. 
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Standard Methods of Working VS. 


ee is always a ‘one best way" of performing any kind of 
job. Standard methods benefit the worker and employer 
alike. Management must determine the proper method and 
insist on its general adoption for the good of all 


tary matters knows the thorough study that is 
given to the routing or “serving” each piece 
of artillery, large or small. 

The precise method of making every movement 
is considered until that method which gives the 
greatest sureness combined with the highest speed, 
is determined. Then, gun crews are schooled in that 
most effective method. Individual preferences for 
other methods are set aside in adhering to the “one 
best way”. 

The “one best way” is a factor of no less import- 
ance in the routines of industry than it is in military 
success. Obviously, it is unprofitable to employ in 
industrial activity any frequently repeated method 
other than the way which takes the least time to give 
the desired result. In most cases that method which 
is most advantageous may be readily found, and with 
‘irm insistence, readily put into successful use. 

It is seldom true that workers think out and em- 
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ay man who has an acquaintance with mili- 


the logical outcome in any business by deferring to 
the alleged rights of individuals to perform their 
tasks as they please. 

To illustrate the benefits of determining and em- 
ploying the “one best way”, let us take the operation 
of doffing as performed in one mill before a study 
was made. As shown in Fig. 1, three trips were re- 
quired for the doffing of 24 sides on 12 frames. In- 
dividual methods of performance differed widely. 
The time differed as widely as did the method of 
working. Some hands showed much skill, but were 
slow because of poor methods. The extreme between 
good and poor performance ranged up to three times 
the best averages. 

Time losses cumulated for the year amounted to 
a formidable total, far more than it cost to firmly es- 
tablish the best practice in doffing, shown in Fig. 2,, 
which required only two trips to do what formerly took 
three trips. Not alone doffing, but every other opera- 
tion in this mill that was frequently repeated, was 
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BEFORE STUDY: THREE TRIPS TO DOFF l2 FRAMES 


ploy the best methods of working. This applies 
equally to long experienced workers and to begin- 
ners. The first method learned, whether self-taught 
or learned from another person, is too often used 
thereafter with little or no change. It is an excep- 
tional worker, even among piece workers, who earn- 
estly studies his methods, and among these only a 
few evolve what can rightly be termed a “best way”. 

The plea that individuals may, of right, choose 
their own method of working, is without justifica- 
tion. The right of the employer to have work done 
in the most advantageous manner is paramount, and 
in this basic right the employer represents also the 
rights of the employees taken as a whole, against 
any single individual. A state of anarchy would be 


placed on the basis of the “one best way”. 
To establish this “one best way” for any work 
requires the: 
(1) Determination of the best method. 
(2) Teaching the workers the method decided 
upon. 
(3) Enforcing the continuea use of the best 
method. 

The matter of teaching the methods to workers is 
vitally important. Not all in authority as second 
hands are good at teaching, nor can they properly 
spare time from other duties for adequate instruc- 
tion of a roomful of subordinates. Highly skilled 
workers are not necessarily good teachers. Teaching 
requires certain peculiar qualifications that are not 
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usually found among factory workers. Suggestions 
for teaching workers better ways of doing their work 
should be outlined and placed in the hands of all those 
who may be called upon to perform this task. 

The matter of subsequent enforcement of ap- 
proved operating regulations, after these are defi- 
nitely decided upon and formulated in writing, in- 
volves their proper communication to overseers and 
second hands, and to the workers concerned. The re- 
sponsibility for this is executive. 

The method found best has been to furnish al] 
operating instructions, but general and special, in 
writing. Reference copies for filing are needed by 
overseers and second hands, so that they may at any 
future time refer to them and refresh their memory. 
Failure to provide written instructions and orders 
will inevitably result in mistakes due to inability to 
remember accurately. Expecting perfect memory is 
expecting the impossible. New instructions affect- 
ing workers should be posted in writing until all are 
familiar with them. Some of these instructions may, 
of course, be posted permanently. 

Written instructions which are established under 
the authority of the mill executive should be issued 
in writing from the mill office, not from department 
offices. All copies that are needed should be fur- 
nished, including all that may be required in connec- 


Individual Preference 
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pretations are uniform. 

Doubtful points should be referred to the super- 
intendent to be construed authoritatively. He may 
delegate someone to act for him in matters of meth- 
ods and teaching, but the authority will still be his. 
The necessity for clearing away doubts as to inter- 
pretations is, however, most likely to be first known 
to overseers. 

The third step toward enforcement is in secur- 
ing the right understanding on the part of workers. 
Responsibility for this rests directly with the second 
hands, but overseers are not relieved of their respon- 
sibility and the need to verify the attainment of full 
understanding on the workers’ part. With the 
groundwork of understanding laid, the actual work 
of enforcement begins, and in this the overseers are 
wholly responsible in all cases except when work- 
ers are to be taught individually. In such cases re- 
sponsibility lies with the second hands, while over- 
seers must apply the follow-up. 

“Check-ups” by both overseers and second hands, 
at such intervals as the nature of each case requires, 
are necessary to assure enforcement. This may take 
the form of questioning, or mere observation may be 
sufficient. Taking it for granted that the problem 
is ended because the “one best way” has been deter- 
mined and instructions have been issued, is not 
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tion with the teaching and training of the workers. 

It is less difficult to formulate and convey in- 
structions than to insure that sub-executives will not 
only initiate but continue their enforcement. This is 
clearly a responsibility of the overseer who, as a 
loyal member of the mill executive staff, cannot do 
otherwise than enforce, in their true spirit, all poii- 
cies, purposes and specific regulations which are 
sponsored by the mill management. 

The first step in this direction is for overseers 
to have a clear understanding of the intent back of 
each order or regulation, including those which re- 
late to methods of working. The second step is to 
know, not merely to guess, that second hands under 
their authority understand rightly, and that inter- 





enough. To stop with this is to fail. The desired re- 
sults will slacken or cease when enforcement is re- 
laxed. Enforcement implies positive and persistent 
action, for which the overseers alone are directly 
responsible. 

Driving workers to an increased production and 
a lesser pay, should have no place in mill manage- 
ment. The study which precedes the determination 
of the “one best way” must make the work easier 
and less fatiguing for the workers, and must give 
to them the opportunity for increasing their earnings 
in proportion to their efforts. When these conditions 
are brought about, opposition is replaced by hearty 
co-operation and individualism is replaced by the 
“one best way”, satisfactory to all. 
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The Importance of Cotton Classing 
and Grading at the Mill 


A OTTON classing is an 
\ art. However, if 
the cotton classer is 


to be of real value to the 


mill, he must be much more THis article points out the importance of 
: rte rate: proper classing and grading by the mill's 
sod stapes, To s conse cotton man, and, therefore, the importance 
and value of a good cotton man. It also 
gives in a clear manner a description of  qerstand the ways in 
grade; length, strength and uniformity of which the cotton classer 


than merely a good grader 


erable degree his value to 
the organization is deter- 
mined by his ability to act 
in an advisory capacity in 


By H. H. Willis, Director 


Textile Department, Clemson College changes and adjustments 
(All rights reserved by the author] 





so that he may be on the 
lookout and make necessary 


in order that the yarn num- 
bers may remain as nearly 
constant as possible and 
that the general quality of 
the work may not suffer. 
In order better to un- 


the selecting of cotton for staple; and character, and the several ele- can be of value to the 
given purposes. In addition ments of each of these factors. It will pay mill, let us consider some 
to his wide experience in the executive to study this discussion and of the factors which influ- 


cotton classing, he should cee that his men do likewise 


have a fair working knowl- 

edge of what takes place in cotton manufacturing and 
broad general information as to the spinning qualities 
of different varieties of cotton and where they are 
grown. For instance, he should know not only that 
different varieties of cotton grown in different sec- 
tions of the cotton belt, although similar in grade, 
staple and general character, have different drafting 
and spinning properties, but he should also know how 
and to what extent they differ; at least he should be 
thus informed about the better known varieties. He 
should know roughly the kinds and amounts of waste 
removed by the cleaning machines from the respective 
grades of cotton. He should know the importance of 
proper blending and mixing. When the management 
considers a change in the grade or variety of cotton 
which it is using, the classer should be able to furnish 
information as to the spinning characteristics of the 
grade or variety under consideration before the costly 
process of changing over is effected. In case he does 
not have such information, he should co-operate with 
the overseers and superintendents in having a reason- 
able spinning test made. Whenever a change in raw 
stock is made either in grade, character or ratio of 
mix, the classer should advise the card room overseer 
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ence the spinning quality 
of cotton. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture has set up 
standards for grade and staple. Guided by these stand- 
ards, the classer considers primarily three factors 
which, to a large degree, determine the quality of the 
yarns spun. These factors are grade; length, strength 
and uniformity of staple; and character. Grade of 
cotton is determined largely by color, amount and kind 
of foreign matter, and preparation. 


Grade 


Color: Although a somewhat negligible factor in 
some cases, color is a very important factor in manu- 
facturing fabrics or yarns for certain specific require- 
ments. In the so-called nine white grades, the low 
grades carry a small amount of blue or gray and nei- 
ther bleach nor take dyes in certain shades as satis- 
factorily as do the higher grades. This is an impor- 
tant point to consider in manufacturing goods to be 
dyed in very light shades. If the mixing and blend- 
ing of the lower and higher grades is not uniformly 
done, streaked goods may result. Although such 
streaks may not show up in the gray or natural finish, 
they often appear in the finished product. Thus if 
the mill is mixing several grades of cotton, it is im- 
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Table |.—Percentage of total visible waste from pickers and cards for each of the nine white grades.’ 
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portant that the cotton classer know the finishing qual- 
ity of the respective cottons in order to set up the 
right ratio of mixture for the overseer of carding 
whose duty it is to see that the different bales are 
blended properly. 

Foreign matter: The next factor in grade, that 
of foreign matter, consists mainly of leaf trash, sand 
and aborted seed. The kinds and amounts of such 
waste material depend to a large extent upon the 
weather conditions during the harvesting season and 
the manner of picking, cleaning and ginning. The dif- 
ferent grades carry different amounts of waste, the 
lower grades, generally speaking, carrying a higher 





Fig. |. 


A view of the cotton classing room, Cotton 
Division, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. All government standards for grades 
and staples are made up by this department. Note 


the well lighted room. Overhead north light is 
recommended for accurate classing. . . . . 


per cent of waste than do the higher grades. Figure 
3 shows a graph of the amounts of total visible waste 
removed from the nine white grades in a series of 
tests. In the processing of cotton, short fiber as well 
as foreign matter is removed as waste. The amount 
of total visible waste for the nine white grades from 
high to low usually ranges from approximately 51% to 
15 per cent.’ (See Table 1). Of course, individual 
bales or mixes of two or more bales of the same grade 
may vary somewhat from the amounts shown in Table 
1 depending upon the relative weight given to color 
and to preparation in classing the cotton. To illus- 
trate: A bale of cotton classed as Strict Middling, No. 
4, may be Middling or No. 5 with respect to foreign 
matter and Strict Good Middling or No. 2 with respect 
to color. In such a case waste would probably run a lit- 
tle higher than the average for grade 4. The amount of 
short fiber removed from the cotton also influences the 
total amount of waste. For instance, one bale of 
cotton may have from one to two per cent more short 
fiber than another bale of the same grade. The amount 
of such short fiber in the respective grades depends 
somewhat upon the variety of cotton and the place in 
which it is grown. The percentage of waste is, of 
course, of prime importance to any mill regardless of 
the kind of yarn or fabric it is making, for waste rep- 
resents a loss in that the greater the amount of waste 

1H. H. Willis, “Manufacturing Tests of Cotton of the White 


Grades of the Universal Standards for American Cotton,” U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1488, April, 1927. 
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per bale, the less the amount of spinnable cotton per 
bale. This loss is offset in part, however, by the sale 
of waste. The classer can be of considerable aid to 
the mill if he knows where varieties of cotton with low 
percentages of short fiber are grown. 

Preparation: The third factor, that of prepara- 
tion, is determined largely by ginning and the condi- 
tion of the cotton at the time of ginning.’ Prepara- 
tion is, of course, of more importance to mills which 
are making fine goods than to those on coarser goods. 
Many of the fine neps or tangled fibers caused by poor 
preparation are not removed in the picking and card- 
ing processes. When these are spun into the yarn, a 
rough appearance results, and market value is reduced 
accordingly. 

Length, Strength and Uniformity of Staple 

It is very important that the staple being used by 
the mill be as uniform in length as possible. Care 
should be taken to select bales not only of the same 
grade and staple but of corresponding uniformity in 
fiber length. To illustrate: Two cottons may 


1 
pe 


Strict Low Middiing 





Fig. 2. A view of the nine white grades o 
cotton ranging from No. |, Middling Fair, t 
No. 9, Good Ordinary. Note the gradual in- 


crease in trash trom high to low grade 


classed as l-inch staple. However, one may have many 
more short fibers than the other. These short fibers 
serve only as a filler and do not contribute their share 
to the strength of the yarn.’ Special attention should 
be given to the mixing and blending of bales because 
two bales of the same staple do not necessarily pro- 
duce yarns of the same strength. It is entirely pos- 
sible for two bales classed as similar in grade, staple 
and character to produce 22s yarn, the average 
yarn strength- of which may vary as much as 15 
pounds. The writer has tested groups of such similar 
bales, each group being representative of a different 
staple, and has found that 22s yarn varied between 
bales as much as 10 to 15 pounds. This variation is 

2H. H. Willis, “The Relation of Ginning to the Spinning Quality 
of Cotton,” January, 1932, CoTTon. 


3H. H. Willis, “Spinning Quality of Some Cottons Grown in 


the South Atlantic States,’’ May, 1927, CoTToN. 
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due largely to the variety of the cotton, and the con- 
ditions under which it was grown. Such factors as 
staple length, strength and uniformity are presuma- 
bly varietal characteristics and are influenced by the 
type of soil and by the cultural and weather conditions 
under which the cotton was produced. 

The writer has tested 11%-inch staple, grown in 
aifferent sections of the cotton belt from the same 
seed source, which varied considerably in strength and 
in waste content, the difference in waste being largely 
a difference in the amounts of short fiber. This, of 
course, illustrates the effect of growing and ginning 
conditions. Such a difference is significant both from 
the standpoint of waste and from that of yarn 
strength and uniformity. In some instances certain 
varieties of %-inch staple grown in a given section 
have produced 22s yarn equal in strength to that of 
yarns spun from 1-1/16-inch cotton grown in other 
sections of the cotton belt. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant for the cotton classer to have some knowledge 
of where these better cottons are being grown. The 
U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry and state experiment 
stations during the past few 
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system in mixing these bales; in fact, he was not mix- 
ing them at all. In other words, he was feeding from 
one bale until that bale was consumed and then he 
would start on another. As has been shown, it was 
possible to have a difference of as much as 15 pounds 
in strength between the yarns of any two bales thus 
fed. The first action of this superintendent was to 
have an expert classer go over his entire stock and as- 
sort it according to grade and staple. He then laid 
out an organization for mixing and blending some 15 
to 20 bales for each day’s run. A short time after he 
had adopted this particular system, the running of the 
work improved to such an extent that a number of his 
spinners were able to run from 12 to 14 sides instead 
of from six to eight. 

Another case: A superintendent, upon taking 
charge of a mill, found that a mix of three types and 
lengths of cotton was being used. Since he realized 
that the care or lack of care exercised by the opening 
room is responsible for the degree of uniformity at- 
tained by such a mix, he decided to eliminate, insofar 
as possible, this variable. Instead of mixing three 

types, he determined the average 





of the three staples and grades 





PERCENTAGE 
years have done considerable % “STE 
valuable work in the develop- 14 
ment of better varieties of cot- i 
ton, some of which are being 
produced on a one variety, com- l2 


munity basis, that is, only one ss 
kind of cotton being grown in a 
given district. This community 
plan prevents a mixture of cot- " 
tons either by means of cross 
fertilization or by mixture of 
seed at the gin. It is the writer’s : 
opinion that it would pay the 
larger mill or chain of mills to 
carry on its staff a specialist in 5 
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being used and bought a single 
type which corresponded to the 
average of the three types pre- 
viously used. With the elimina- 
tion of the mixing of the three 
kinds he found that the running 
of the work improved consider- 
ably. There may be some ad- 
vantage in mixing different 
grades and staples. However, 
the possibilities for errors and 
poor running work are more nu- 
merous when using such a mix 
than when using a _ standard 





cotton production and manufac- 
turing whose duty it would be 
to inspect the cotton during the 
growing season with a view to 
selecting the raw stock from 
those localities which are giving 
special attention to the produc- 
tion of better cottons. 
Generally speaking, the higher grade cottons pro- 
duce slightly stronger yarn than the lower grades. 
This is not necessarily true in a one or two bale mix, 
but does hold true on the average of a large number 
of bales; hence, the importance of proper mixing and 
blending in order to insure uniformity of product and 
smooth running work. A practical illustration along 
this line may prove of value. In a recent talk with a 
superintendent in regard to cotton classing he stated 
that on one occasion when he took charge of a card 
room he found the work running most unsatisfactori- 
ly, the spinners being kept busy with only from six 
to eight sides when they should have had almost twice 
that number. He undertook to locate the trouble. 
Finally he traced the difficulty to its source. Bales 
of cotton were being brought from the stock room 
without regard for grade or staple and the man in 
charge of the opening room was using no particular 


Fig. 3. 





GRADE NUMBERS 


Average percentage of total vis- 
ible waste from eastern and western cotton 
of each of the nine grades 


The crosses on the dash line indicate the actual 
percentages of waste removed in the test, while 
the solid-line curve is the best representative line. 
(See main foot-note No. 1.) ; ; : a 


type properly blended. The 
work of the classer is funda- 
mental. Intelligent co-operation 
between cotton classer, cotton 
’ buyer and the heads of the vari- 
ous departments will go far to- 
‘ ward insuring smooth running 
work. 


Character 


The term character in cotton is a more or less gen- 
eral term which covers a number of fiber characteris- 
tics which have not as yet been reduced to measure- 
ment. Cotton is usually divided into three main 
groups in respect to character, namely, soft, normal 
and hard. Cotton characterized as soft is commonly 
used in soft twist yarns. The others are used for 
yarns with more twist. 

It is usually assumed that soft cotton produces 
weaker yarn than hard cotton. This is not necessarily 
true. The writer has tested soft, normal and hard cot- 
tons in various staple lengths and has found that sin- 
gle bales of some cottons classed as soft produced 
yarns as strong as those spun from normal and hard 
cottons of similar grade and staple. Furthermore, one 


test lot classed as very soft, when spun into 50s, 60s 


os 
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and 70s combed yarn with a draft as high as 16 on 
ordinary spinning, produced yarn equal to the new 
Draper standard.‘ 


Importance of Proper Blending and Mixing 

The mill is interested primarily in the manufac- 
ture of a product of uniform standard strength. The 
attainment of such uniformity depends largely upon 
the ability of the cotton classer to select the cotton 
and upon the method of mixing and blending adopted 
in the opening room. By properly blending and mix- 
ing cotton which has been uniformly selected for a 
given staple, grade and character much of this varia- 
tion among bales is neutralized. To check on this par- 
ticular point the writer tested three bales of cotton 
separately and found 14 pounds variation among them. 





1OR MF. 

2O0R S.G.M. 
3 OR G.M. 
40OR S.M. 
5 OR M. 
6 OR S.L.M. 
7 OR LLM. 
8 OR S.G.O. 
9 OR G.O. 


Fig. 4. 
American upland cotton 


These three bales were then thoroughly mixed in the 
same ratio and spun into yarns, the average strength 
of which was approximately equal to that of the aver- 
age of the three lots of yarn spun from the three sep- 
arate bales. These results indicate the importance of 
the proper mixing and blending of cotton in order to 
approach uniformity in the strength of the yarn spun. 


Immediate Monetary Difference Between Grades 


Frequently a mill organization using a particular 
grade or staple of cotton feels that it may prove ad- 
vantageous to change to a different grade on account 
of the difference in the price of the raw product. In 
making such a change, considerable thought should 
be given to the immediate monetary difference be- 
tween these grades. In order to determine this dif- 
ference, it is necessary to consider not only the dif- 
ference in the market price of the two cottons but also 
the difference in the amounts of waste which the 
two cottons may carry, comparative machine hour 
costs and the general running qualities which, of 
course, influence the amount of production and also 
the cost per pound. In general, the lower grades car- 
ry more waste and thus it is necessary to clean the 
machines more often and to grind the cards more fre- 
quently.’ It takes just as long to put 100 pounds of 
low grade cotton through the cards as it does 100 
pounds of high grade. Yet, in the case of the high 

‘H. H. Willis, “Spinning Tests of Leading Varieties of South 


Carolina Cottons (Crop of 1925),” U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Preliminary Report, December, 1926. 


"See Footnote 1. 
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grade, probably 94 pounds of sliver would be pro- 
duced as compared with possibly 91 pounds of sliver 
for the low grade. It is very possible for the higher 
machine hour costs of manufacturing low grade cot- 
ton to offset the saving effected in the price of the 
raw stock. 


Universal Standards for American Upland Cotton 

In order to give the reader some idea of the num- 
ber of grades and colors of cotton, Figure 4 has been 
included. 

The white standards from one to nine may be con- 
sidered the center around which the others are 
grouped. Middling or No. 5 is the basis on which all 
grades are bought and sold, prices being quoted as so 
many points on or off Middling. The numbers in the 








Note: In Fig. 4, Symbols in heavy type de- 
note grades and colors for which practical 
forms of the official cotton standards are pre- 
pared. For the grades indicated by symbols 
in italics no practical forms will be furnished. 
Gray cotton is between the White and the 
Blue Stained in color, Spotted between the 
White and the Yellow Tinged, and Light 
Stained between Yellow Tinged and Yellow 
Stained. The grades shown above the hori- 
zontal lines are deliverable on future con- 
tracts made in accordance with section 5 of 
the U. S. cotton future act. Those below the 
line are untenderable on such contracts. 
(United States Department of Agriculture 
Service and Regulatory Announcements No. 


92.) 


various columns are grade numbers; for instance, in 
the column Yellow Tinged, 3 T. indicates grade No. 3, 
Good Middling Tinged. 


There are other differences among varieties which 
should be considered when selecting cotton for a given 
requirement. For instance, different varieties of cot- 
ton grown in different sections of the cotton belt draft 
differently. In the writer’s experience he has found 
cottons similar in grade and staple though different 
in variety which drafted very differently on the draw- 
ing and fly frames. Frequently this difference in 
drafting property makes it necessary to change the 
draft gear by one to two teeth. Different varieties 
of cotton also take up different amounts of regain al- 
though worked under the same relative humidity. The 
writer has seen two varieties manufactured under the 
same humidity conditions which differed in regain as 
much as 1.5 per cent.’ Thus, it is very important for 
the cotton classer to know and to study the kinds of 
cotton from the different sections of the cotton belt 
and to have a working knowledge of their physical 
properties, so that he may advise the management in- 
telligently in regard to changing from one type of cot- 
ton to another and also let the overseer of carding 
know what to expect when the change is made. 

A wide-awake and progressive cotton classer can 
be worth at least as much to a mill as the best super- 
intendent. It is he who lays the foundation for uni- 
formity of product and smooth running work. 





~ 6H. H. Willis, “Importance of Cotton Regain and Its Control,” 
July, 1931, CoTTon. 
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Competition Takes Its Toll 


By E. G. Field 


Wm. H. James and Associates. 


been considered a business condition that was 
generally desirable for the benefit of both the 
consumer and the producer. When the wants could 
not be filled as fast as the desires were created, and 
business was expanding to meet a further growing 
demand for products, then it was that competition 
did help to attract the additional plant facilities that 
were necessary and in turn helped to reduce prices 
so as to create a still wider market. 
The cotton-textile industry has been through this 


(Coser eons of the free and open variety has 


Table |—Growth of Cotton Spinning in the U. S. 


Spindles in Place Population 
Number Number 
Year (Thousands) Percent (Thousands) Percent 
1910 28,929 100 91,972 100 
1920 35,834 124 105,711 115 
1921 36,618 127 _ — 
1922 36,946 128 oo — 
1923 37,409 129 — — 
1924 37,804 131 — — 
1925 37,929 131 -— —_— 
1926 37,586 130 — — 
1927 36,696 127 —- — 
1928 35,540 123 — — 
1929 34,820 120 — — 
1930 $4,025 118 122,775 133 
1931 32,673 113 -— -- 





period of expansion to meet the public needs. That 
period was followed by a movement of the equipment 
to relocate for competitive price advantage. In re- 
cent years the industry has experienced a strong 
competition between the many units, as some have 
sought more than their respective shares of the 
available business in order that certain mills may op- 
erate at capacities much higher than could be avail- 
able to the entire industry. 

The last movement has not served to develop any 
additional business for the industry. In fact there 
have been developed other competitive lines that 
have taken work away from the cotton-textile plants. 

The first period, that of growth, was clearly 
marked by the building of plants and is shown in 
Table I by the increase in the number of spindles 
in this country. 

Since the year 1925 the industry has shown a con- 
tinuous decline in the number of cotton spinning 
spindles in place. 

The second period, that of relocation for econom- 
ic advantage, resulted in a competition between sec- 
tions of the country and was made possible by the 
improvements in mechanical arrangements both for 
machines and for control of desirable conditions that 
permitted advantage to be taken of available labor 
and facilities and of freedom from legislative re- 


strictions as offered by the South. It was therefore 
natural that the mills were moved to the Cotton 
Growing States. This relocation period has extend- 
ed over many years, as shown in Table 2. 

From the tabulation in Table 2, it is noticeable 
that in 1928 a majority of the spindles had been lo- 
cated in the South and the proportion has expanded 
through the last statistics that showed 58 per cent in 
1931. That there were decided economic advantages 
to the southern mills is told by the proportion of 
spindles that were active, starting with a majority in 
1926 and reaching 62 per cent in 1931. At which time 
the southern mills were running 74 per cent of the 
spindle hours and did consume 79% of the cotton 
used by the mills in this country. 

This growth of the industry in the South has in 
many ways been remarkable. But today it stands out 
conspicuously in that the Cotton Growing States 
have such a predominate part in the manufacture of 
cotton into goods for consumers. The relation of 
the planter and manufacturer are closer than ever 
before. In July 1932 the South ran 84 per cent of the 
spindle hours. Is it possible for these southern mills 
to adopt joint management policies that will make 
the South prosperous? Otherwise, these mills must 
further continue the competition in order to damage 
each other in a manner of injury to the South. Few 


Table 2—Spinning in Cotton Growing States 
relative to Total in the United States 


Spindles Active Spindle Bales 
Year InPlace Spindles HoursRun Consumed 
1922 43% 44% 55% 63% 
1923 44 45 56 64 
1924 45 47 62 68 
1925 46 49 61 68 
1926 47 50 63 70 
1927 49 - 52 65 72 
1928 52 54 69 75 
1929 54 57 69 76 
1930 56 59 72 78 
1931 58% 62% 74% 719% 


people seem to realize what an opportunity is now 
presented for the mills to work together through 
their local associations. 

The cotton-textile industry reached its maximum 
growth in 1925 and it is noticeable that by 1924 
there had been started a distinct downward trend in 
the proportion of spindles being left in competition. 
This trend is brought out in Table 3 showing the 
activity of the total industry: 

The force of competition has produced such low 
prices for goods that many spindles were forced to 
withdraw from the market, until in July there were 
only 62 per cent of the spindles that attempted to op- 
erate, and these spindles did average to run at 83 
percent capacity, although the entire industry only 
averaged 52 per cent of the full single shift capacity 
in place. 

While there was general curtailment, that condi- 
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tion was also known to the purcnaser of cloth, who 
found that the mills were individually in competition 
with each other to see who could obtain the orders 
that would necessitate running more hours. The ex- 
tent of loss to the mills can not be readily deter- 
mined but it certainly was noticeable how the sell- 
ing prices dropped below any advantage to be gained 


by overtime operations. Had the business been so 
placed as to fill certain mills to maximum 24 hour 
capacity, most of those plants would have shown 
losses at the prices that prevailed. When competi- 


Table 3—Spinning Activity in the United States 
Active Spindles Capacity Used 


relative to relative to relative to 
Year Thosein Place Active Spindles Spindles in Place 
1922 97% 96% 93% 
1923 97 102 99 
1924 95 82 78 
1925 92 101 93 
1926 92 103 95 
1927 94 112 105 
1928 94 101 95 
1929 93 113 105 
1930 92 89 82 
1931 89% 97% 86% 
1932 Jan. 77 109 84 
Feb. 78 118 92 
Mar. 77 116 90 
Apr. 73 96 71 
May 68 93 63 
June 65 89 58 
July 62 83 52 
Aug. 70 104 72 
Sept. 76% 125% 95% 


tion has reached the point of direct injury to a large 
number of the participants, then it is time for the 
managements representing that industry to give 
more thought to their community of interest. This is 
especially desirable when the southern mills are ex- 
erting such a predominant influence as over 80 per 
cent of the spindle hours. 

At this time, competition continues to take its 
toll from the industry. Some plants are being forced 
into idleness while others are being re-organized to 
come back and cut deeper in accordance with the re- 
vised valuation. 

How long can this competition continue? This 
type of individual sacrifice can be continued for a 
long period since the tremendous investment in plant 
facilities has contributed a fixed item of deprecia- 
tion that plays a prominent part in the costs. While 
the financial management is willing to continue to 
give away part of the plant facilities, then business 
will continue at unsatisfactory prices. Right now 
there is competition to give plants away to custom- 
ers by not asking those customers to pay a price suf- 
ficient to continue the original plant investment. 

When a mill can get back all of the immediate 
cash expenditures, that plant can be continued in 
operation without drawing upon the working capital. 
If raw material prices are declining, then it is pos- 
sible that the mill may accumulate cash that can be 
used to cover losses or to meet extraordinary expen- 
ditures. When a mill can recover a part of deprecia- 
tion charge in addition to the cash expenditures, 
then that mill may be improving its cash position. 
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This last condition will permit prolonging the uneco- 
nomic condition so long as parts of the plant can 
be transferred into cash. When it becomes necessary 
to make machinery replacements, a sudden shortage 
of funds will make the financial plans tumble and 
the mill will be withdrawn from competition until 
such time as new conditions will attract the new 
money necessary to rehabilitate the plant and return 
it to manufacture. 

Between plants, the differences in costs in com- 
bination with the depreciation item, present an in- 
teresting relation as indicated in Table 4. Here are 
compared the costs in several mills. 

You can observe that Mill G may recover only cost, 
while Mill D makes a normal profit and Mill A is 
making a fine showing. Mill G may continue in bus- 
iness until the prices have declined to 90 per cent, at 


COSTS IN SEVERAL MILLS 
A B Cc D E Z G 


RELATIVE COSTS IN PER CENT 





INDIVIDUAL MILLS 
TABLE 4 


which point Mill F is making two-thirds of its depre- 
ciation, Mill D is breaking even, and the mills, A, B 
and C are still enjoying profits. Thus the decline 
can go on, so long as the saleable capacity can be 
furnished by the mills that recover a part of the 
depreciation. If Mills A, B, C, and D can furnish all 
of the production to satisfy the customers’ require- 
ments, then the sales price may be expected to work 
down to the 80 per cent level. 

Co-operation between the members of the indus- 
try can be of real help to prevent the ravages of a 
competition that devours itself. Too much attention 
has been given to fighting for the immediate advan- 
tage of volume that will permit of higher capacities 
as a means to cut costs. In the meantime, sufficient 
attention has not been given to the lowering of the 
real costs as a way to improve the competitive posi- 
tion, and thus to permit of continuance in operation 
so as to be able to take advantage of the profit mak- 
ing opportunity that will be offered with the turn 
back towards normal. Preparation provides the en- 
durance that may prevent your plant from paying 
toll for the industry. 
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Helpful CHEMISTRY for Use in 


ad IVE us an article that will aid in sup- 

plying the finisher with the necessary 
fundamental chemistry concerning the ma- 
terials used in his processes''—was the re- 
quest made of Mr. Kelly. 

In preparing this article he has covered 
the ground thoroughly, and in an under- 
standable manner has provided a reference 
that clarifies the relation of chemistry to the 
problems of wet finishing 


By Andrew J. Kelly 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


FAIR degree of familiarity with the simple prin- 
A ciples of chemistry is fast becoming a necessi- 

ty in the practice of dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing. Such terms as hydrogen ion concentration, dis- 
persion media, electrophoresis and others are becom- 
ing so common that a little knowledge of them is nec- 
essary to help lessen their heroic proportions—a sort 
of self-defense proposition, so to speak. 

There are more immediately practical considera- 
tions, of course. Consider the action of alkalies on 
wool. Everyone knows that this fiber is exceedingly 
sensitive to caustic alkali. Recent research, being 
not entirely content with this general statement, has 
tended to show that wool may be safely processed 
when the pH of the processing bath is between 4 
and 8. W. D. Appel of the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
reports that the iso-electric point of wool is pH 3.4 
and he goes on to say that the iso-electric point is 
“the pH at which the fiber is least soluble and at 
which it undergoes minimum swelling.” Positive and 
accurate data of value will soon forthcome, but the 
wet finisher must be equipped to take advantage of 
it. 

A more simple instance of the value of applying 
simple chemistry to dyeing and finishing may be 
shown in the case of many mills whose water supply 
shows some degree of hardness. Soda ash or trisod- 
ium phosphate is commonly used to ameliorate the 
hard water condition. Practical procedure is to add 
the alkali first to the bath and see that it is thor- 
oughly dissolved and dispersed before soap is added. 
However, it is quite a usual practice to add the soap 
and alkali simultaneously, or even the soap first. 
This means that some of the calcium and mag- 
nesium salts present will unquestionably react with 
the soap to form the familiar and troublesome in- 
soluble soap scum. 

Another instance may be cited in the use of so- 
dium peroxide for bleaching. In the reaction of the 
peroxide powder with water, caustic soda is formed, 
and sulphuric acid is used to neutralize the alkali. 
In some cases, however, the alkali formed is of ben- 
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efit and may be utilized by omitting the acid; this 
makes the process that much safer on vegetable fi- 
bers. The manufacturers of the bleaching materials 
should be consulted before bleaching formulas are 
radically changed, in all cases. This is a good safety 
procedure. 

The foregoing examples are only a few instances 
wherein chemistry can prove of definite aid. For 
the practical dyer to obtain sufficient technical data 
to take advantage of these facts will require no very 
considerable effort. A seeming paradox in the con- 
sideration of the simple chemistry of wet finishing 
is the fact that many of the dyers who will stoutly 
aver “I’m not a chemist” are among those taking the 
most advantage of available data. 

The industrial alkalies are probably the most 
heavily used textile chemicals and deserve particular 
attention. In applying the alkalies in wet processing, 
there are two factors of equal value to consider: the 
operation at hand and the action of the fiber to be 
treated. Aside from the mercerizing process, alkalies 
are used primarily for the scouring of textiles. The 
problem in boiling out cotton is the removal of veg- 
etable waxes and resins (called pectins) and a 
strongly alkaline bath is very effective—hence caus- 
tic soda is both advisable and economical. The syn- 
thetic fibers are commonly scoured with soaps or 
soluble oils in combination with soda ash or trisodi- 
um phosphate (and sometimes both, as there is some 
doubt existent as to their relative merits.) 

The rayons do not have any natural waxes or gums to 
be removed, but they do have what may sometimes pre- 
sent considerably more difficulties—mineral oil used 
to lubricate the yarn. In some cases as much as ten 
per cent of oil or more (based on the weight of the 
goods) may be present. This oil is neither soluble in 
hot water nor saponifiable. It is easily removed from 
the fiber and may be seen floating on the boil-off 
bath, but if not emulsified or dispersed it will just 
as easily re-deposit on the goods when the bath is 
dropped. On this account it is necessary that suffi- 
cient soap, oil, or other scouring agent be present to 
really emulsify the oil. 

There is undoubtedly some more or less general 
misapprehension concerning the use of soda ash or 
other mild alkali in scouring rayon. Alkaline baths, 
alone, (even very alkaline ones with caustic soda) 
will not emulsify mineral oils; the alkalies will aid 
and expedite the action of soaps and other scouring 
agents but alone they cannot emulsify these inert 
oils. Yet, there are many cases where alkalies are 
expected to bear the bulk of the burden of boiling 
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off some synthetic fiber. Occasionally, rayons are 
oiled with the “self-emulsifying” oils which are of 
themselves emulsified in warm water—the foregoing 
remarks do not apply entirely to these oils. However, 
in all cases well-oiled rayon must be well-scoured 
before it can be dyed or finished in the proper manner 
and with best results. 

The degumming of silk presents a different prob- 
lem. Here we have a gum-like sheath, completely en- 
circling the fiber, which must be removed. Alkali 
will dissolve the gum, or sericin, but it will also at- 
tack the fiber. Many dyers prefer to boil off silk 
with a neutral soap, depending upon the slow hydro- 
lysis of the soap to keep the alkalinity low but fairly 
constant. Degumming oils containing alkaline sul- 
phonated oil buffered with silicate of soda are ex- 
tensively used. They are generally more economical, 
have less of a 
scum-forming ten- 
dency in hard wa- 
ter, and give a 
good boil off in a 
well controlled op- 
eration. Both soda 
ash and trisodium 
phosphate find use 
in conjunction 
with soaps and oils 
in degumming silk; 
they offer an econ- 
omy of operation 
and are safe if 
carefully handled; 
however, it is to be 
assumed that care 
will be exercised in 
in processing the 
valuable silk fiber. 
In handling wool, caustic alkalies are avoided but a 
great quantity of soda ash is used. High temperature 
and excess alkalinities are to be avoided. Further 
work on the iso-electric point of wool, and its optimum 
pH, may bring about important changes in the meth- 
ods of scouring the fiber. 


Besides the alkalies mentioned, there are others 
which find use in wet finishing. Aqua ammonia, sil- 
icate of soda, sodium metasilicate, borax, and modi- 
fied alkalies may be mentioned. Ammonia is notable 
as a volatile alkali: unlike the others it will not con- 
centrate on fibers on heating. Silicate of soda is 
much used in connection with peroxide in bleaching. 
The metasilicate is comparatively new in the indus- 
try but is finding a niche. Other mild alkalies have 
various uses, generally indicated by their nature. 


The textile industry consumes huge quantities of 
acids—most common are sulphuric, acetic, formic 
and muriatic (or hydrochloric), probably in the or- 
der named. All the textile fibers are sensitive to 
concentrated solutions of the mineral acids (i.e. sul- 
phuric and muriatic) but the animal fibers are more 
resistant to dilute acid, as are the vegetable to alkali. 
Cotton is easily tendered by very dilute sulphuric 
acid; this acid has a high boiling point and will con- 
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centrate on the fibers when the material is dried 
so it should be very carefully and completely neu- 
tralized. Extreme care should at all times be exer- 
cised in using mineral acids on cotton, whether for 
bleaching, scouring, or what-not. 

An operator of a large bleachery has remarked 
that for every pound of cotton injured by excess al- 
kali there is a hundred pounds affected by acid. Some 
recently conducted experiments (unfortunately the 
name of the experimentor is not at hand) developed 
this data: “in a hot sour it appears that hydrochlo- 
ric acid attacks cotton considerably more than does 
sulphuric acid of the same concentration, but when 
souring is effected warm then hydrochloric is less 
destructive than sulphuric acid. These facts allow 
the bleacher to make a useful choice between the two 
acids according to the temperature of the souring 
treatment which is 
necessary.” 

On the other 
; iene hand, it is said of 
BERS \eaai idudd aad a+ 4 wool that plain wa- 
rte? ter at higher tem- 
; peratures is more 
>a harmful than di- 
lute sulphuric acid. 
The theory of wool 
carbonizing is 
based on this dif- 
ference between 
the wool and the 
vegetable fibers or 
cellulose material. 
The immunity of 
wool to harm from 
acid drying on the 
fiber is considered 
to result from a 
chemical combination between the acid and some basic 
constituents of the wool. The various synthetic yarns 
are similar to cotton, naturally, in their susceptibility 
to acid action. Silk is more immune to dilute acid but 
mineral acid should not be dried in the fiber; silk is 
especially liable to harm from the action of dried hy- 
drochloric acid. 

Formic and acetic acid are more volatile acids, 
of the organic series; they do not concentrate on the 
material on drying and are safe to use. Where cost 
does not prohibit, both cotton and rayon can be more 
safely treated with these milder more volatile acids; 
they have the same property of neutralizing bases or 
alkalies. The term “fatty acid” is sometimes misin- 
terpreted—fatty acids are the constituents of sa- 
ponifiable oils which combine with the sodium or 
potassium of alkalies to form soap. They are not 
water soluble and do not have any acidic action on 
textiles. 

Acids, bases and salts—a familiar trio to even 
the most elementary chemistry course—all find reg- 





ular use in the dyehouse. Common salt (sodium 
chloride), Glauber salt (sodium sulphate), sal am- 
moniac (ammonium chloride), bluestone (copper sul- 
phate), aluminum acetate, sulphide of soda, hydro- 
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sulphates; these are some of the salts most gener- 
ally used. The so-called “aniline salt” has been a 
familiar chemical for many years to those who dye 
aniline black. It is generally made on the spot by di- 
rect admixture of aniline oil (amino-benzene) and 
hydrochloric acid, forming the aniline salt, or ani- 
line hydrochloride. Bluestone, sal ammoniac, so- 
dium chlorate and other salts are used in the rather 
complicated process of obtaining a good aniline 
black. Aluminum acetate is required in most of the 
formulas for waterproofing, whether by the alumi- 
num soap or the colloidal wax method. One of our 
largest of circuses is said to use a combination of 
ammonia and copper ox- 
ide for waterproofing its 
tents. 

But the most com- 
mon of all salts in the 
average wet finishing 
plant are no doubt sodi- 
um chloride and Glau- 
ber. One or the other is 
added to the dyebath to 
improve the leveling of 
shade, exhaust the bath, 
and set the colors. In 
general, increasing the 
percentage of salt will 
add to these properties 
—one theory of the use 
of salt in dyeing being 
that it makes the dye 
less soluble in the bath, 
and hence more inclined 
to affix to the fibers. 
Adding salt may be 
overdone, however — in 
the one-bath method of 
boiling out and dyeing 
a great excess of salt will show’a tendency to “salt 
out” the soap or oil present, thereby decreasing the 
efficiency of the bath and possibly causing spotting. 

The use of sodium hydrosulphite (a salt of hy- 
drosulphurous acid) for stripping is familiar, other 
stripping agents include zinc or sodium sulphoxyl- 
ate formaldehyde and certain titanium salts, usually 
titanium trichloride or titanium sulphate. The for- 
mer is a violet colored crystal and the latter green; 
they are generally sold as solutions. 

Soaps and soluble oils may be classed among the 
major chemical raw materials of the dyeing and 
bleaching industries. Soap is defined in the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica as “a chemical compound, result- 
ing from the interaction of fatty oils and fats with 
alkalies, i. e., the salts of the fatty acids.” This def- 
inition would of course include also the insoluLie or 
metallic soaps, and chemically this is correct; how- 
ever, the term soap is currently applied to only the 
water soluble fatty acid salts, generally of soda or 
potash, but also of ammonia and triethanolamine. 

Potash soaps are becoming less common in tex- 
tile usage, and ammonia soaps have ever been rare. 
A first consideration in the use of soap for detergent 
purposes is the avoidance of the formation of the so- 
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called soap scum; this is done by removing the cal- 
cium and magnesium salts dissolved in the water. 
Any good zeolite water softening process will per- 
form this function adequately. Where there is no 
softener the use of some mild alkali such as soda ash 
or trisodium phosphate is beneficial. These chemi- 
cals precipitate the lime or magnesia as insoluble 
carbonates or phosphates. If soda ash or trisodium 
phosphate is used, it should by all means be added to 
the bath first and given time to react with the hard- 
ness minerals before any fatty constituents are add- 
ed; this is good procedure even where soft water is 
available. Likewise, in making up a stock solution 
of soap it is not a bad 
idea to use a little mild 
alkali in the _ water. 
Many dyers use a little 
soda ash or “tsp” in 
rinse waters to assist in 
the complete removal of 
residual soap from the 
goods. 

Sudzing is often con- 
sidered the major factor 
in judging the efficacy 
of soaps used in scour- 
ing — this factor is 
largely applicable to or- 
dinary soap _ solutions 
but some of the solvents 
and penetrants used in 
conjunction with soaps 
have a tendency to in- 
hibit sudzing, even while 
increasing the efficiency 
of the bath. There is 
some controversy as to 
the effect of alkalies on 
sudzing; claims are 
made that they increase, other claims are made that 
they decrease, this phenomena. Both claimants seem 
justified as there is no doubt an optimum pH for sud- 
zing, even as there is for most everything else. Rhodes 
and Bascom say that the maximum efficiency of a soap 
solution is attained when it has a pH of 10.7. Con- 
cerning the “collodial clays”, now finding some use 
for scouring in combination with soap, there is as yet 
little available experimental data on this interesting 
subject. 

The factor most often mentioned in considering 
soaps is the “titer’”—this is the solidifying (not the 
melting) temperature of the fatty acids of the soap. 
It can be determined roughly as follows: a concen- 
trated solution of the soap is made and acidified with 
dilute sulphuric acid. Heat with agitation until the 
fatty acids separate as the clear upper layer. Care- 
fully pour into a test tube enough of the fatty layer 
to cover the bulb of a thermometer. Cool slowly, 
while stirring with the thermometer. At the point 
of solidification the temperature will remain station- 
ary for a little while or perhaps rise slightly—this 
point is the titer. This is one of the constants of 


(Continued on page 43.) 
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By A. B. Bryan 


HIS brief article tells of the five-year campaign 

for better cotton in South Carolina; how the 
growers profited by raising those lengths of staple 
that the mills of the state use; how a large portion 
of the mills’ requirements are grown “at home"; 
and other interesting information. 

It is published to inform manufacturers else- 
where of the accomplishments in South Carolina, 
and to urge similar activity in other coton-growing 
states where mills are located . . . . ° 


better yield and staple value,” has accom- 

plished, in the six years it has been conducted, 
three noteworthy results: first, it has been financial- 
ly profitable for some 5,000 contestants who have 
reaped higher cash returns; second, it has been a 
source of much valuable new information regarding 
purebred seed and better fertilizing and cultural 
methods; third, it has greatly raised the quality of 
cotton produced in the state and thus has given the 
cotton mills a home supply of cotton demanded for 
their purposes. 

The purposes of the contest, which has been con- 
ducted by the Extension Service of Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, were “the production of staple 
lengths—15/16 to 1 1/16-inch—desired by South 
Carolina spinners, and to show that such lengths can 
be produced by the farmer when methods of produc- 
tion adapted to present conditions are followed.” 

Back of this purpose were the two deplorable 
facts, first, that the state average yield for the five- 
year period 1921-1925 was only 152 pounds of lint 
per acre, an unprofitable yield; second, that since 
most of the cotton mills of the state desired cotton 
with a staple length of around one inch and could not 
find it in South Carolina, they were filling their re- 
quirements with cotton from the western belt while 
much South Carolina cotton was being shipped from 
the state at great loss to farmers and mills. 

Briefly, the cotton contest and its consequent 
benefits came out of the failure of South Carolina 
mills to use South Carolina cotton. A questionnaire 
sent in 1925 to the mills by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service was answered 100 per cent by the mills 
furnishing data on their needs and samples of cotton 
desired and their inability to secure their needs in 
South Carolina, so eager were they to find a way 
out of having to transport their cotton from western 
areas. Director W. W. Long, on this basis, instituted 
in 1926 the cotton contest, “for better yield and sta- 
ple value”, and a progressive newspaper, The State, 
Columbia, S. C., lent zest to the movement by donat- 
ing $2000 for prizes the first year. 


’ yet CAROLINA’S five-acre cotton contest, “for 


South Carolina’s Campaign for Better 
Cotton Brings Definite Results 





When results and promises of the first year’s 
contest were presented to the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of South Carolina, that body was pleased 
to contribute the $2000 prize money for 1927, and 
again for 1928, and still again in 1929 for a three- 
year period, realizing that the contest was rendering 
the spinners as fine a service as it was rendering 
the growers. Furthermore, numbers of individual 
mills helped the cause by purchasing purebred cot- 
ton seed for distribution at cost among farmers and 
in a half dozen instances by donating funds for local 
prizes in the counties where the mills are located. 
Alston H. Garside, economist for the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange, lent a hand by giving wide distribu- 
tion to data about the good work. Still another im- 
portant factor in promoting the contest was the ac- 
tivity of the Pedigreed Seed Company, scientific 
seed breeders at Hartsville, particularly in selling 
purebred seed at a big discount to contestants each 
year and in giving $2000 for a supplementary con- 
test in Darlington county in 1930. The good work of 
the mills in buying the better quality cotton at a pre- 
mium is spoken of elsewhere in this article. 


For Better Staple Value. 

Ninety-five per cent of the 5,000 cotton contest- 
ants over the six-year period have planted pedigreed 
or highly improved seed and the production of the 
undesirable %-inch staple among these contestants 
has dwindled from 54.6 per cent to the lint grown 
on contest plots in 1926 to 5.1 per cent in 1931, while 
the production of 15/16 to 1 1/16-inch lint from con- 
test plots rose from 40.8 per cent in 1926 to 94.8 per 
cent in 1931. Which is another way of saying that, 
other things being equal, these contestants averaged 
greater profit per pound or per bale as the contest 
progressed. 

But that is by no means the biggest gain in this 
matter of better staple. Each contestant has become 
a source of good planting seed, supplying his neigh- 
bors and others with source of better quality cot- 
ton. Furthermore, the good news of contest results, 
spread through many channels, caused thousands of 
other farmers to buy purebred seed directly or in- 
directly from scientific seed breeders. The effect on 
the quality and staple length of cotton produced in 
the state as a whole has been remarkable. 

In 1926, when the effort toward improvement be- 
gan, only about 15 per cent of the South Carolina 
crop was 15/16-inch or longer, while in 1931 the per- 
centage was 60.6, with a corresponding decrease in 
the percentage of %-inch cotton. In fact, reports of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics show that 
South Carolina is now producing a higher percent- 
age of her crop in staple of 15/16-inch or longer than 
any other southeastern state. Figures for 1929, 1930, 
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1931 show this state’s percentage of such lengths 
to be 36.7, 53.3, and 60.6 respectively; North Caro- 
lina’s being 24.4, 40.7, and 57.8; Georgia’s being 10.8, 
15.8, and 22.9; and Alabama’s being 2.8, 5.4, and 
15.5. These figures show excellent progress, how- 
ever, for all four states. 


Goal Not Yet Reached. 


About 80 per cent of the million or more bales 
used annually by South Carolina mills is 15/16-inch 
or longer staple. South Carolina farmers grew in 
1931 slightly over a million bales of which 60.6 per 
cent was of the lengths wanted by the mills. Simple 
mathematics will show that there still remains 
among South Carolina mills a market for some 200,- 
000 more bales of the better lengths. On this matter 
of further improving quality of cotton R. W. Hamil- 
ton, extension agronomist in charge of the contest, 
says: 

“With increasing foreign competition in growing 
the shorter staples and with prospects for continued 
low prices, it is imperative that farmers continue to 
inprove the quality of cotton by using improved seed. 
South Carolina is fortunate in having within the 
state scientific seed breeders who are constantly de- 
veloping and breeding up those varieties or strains 
of cotton with staple length and character that meet 
the requirements of South Carolina mills, for such 
breeding work can not be done by the general cotton 
grower.” This is true, also, of other states. 


Better Staple Brings Higher Value. 


Four years’ results in the cotton contest, 1928- 
1931, show that the better staples up to 1 1/16-inch 
give a larger yield per acre than the %-inch varie- 
ties, disproving a common belief; and figures on 
value per acre show a larger profit per acre for 
these better staples, actual yield per acre and price 
per pound obtained being considered. Records of 
over 2,000 farmers show that cotton stapling 11/32 
inches in length averaged the highest yield per acre, 
and the highest money value per acre. The average 
increase in value per acre over the value of %-inch 
cotton for the four years was $4.18 for %-inch, $8.70 
for 15/16-inch, $14.44 for 11/82-inch, $11.07 for 
1 1/16-inch, and $11.76 for 1%-inch. Mr. Hamilton 


. reminds us that there has been a marked improve- 


ment in facilities whereby farmers receive premium 
value for their cotton, an improvement which will 
continue as farmers learn to grow better cotton, 
know its real value, and demand the market price 
on the basis of quality. 

First of the factors through which farmers are 
coming to receive the market price on the basis of 
quality is the farmer himself—his better knowledge 
of staple length, grade, and quality, as well as his 
better appreciation of supply and demand, and his 
better information on the use of varieties and cul- 
tural practices, ginning, storing, etc., and their ef- 
fect on prices. The farmer, in short, is better edu- 
cated as to these matters through the agricultural 
experiment stations, the extension service organiza- 
tions, the cotton cooperative associations, and other 
agencies. 
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A second factor is the cotton mills which by put- 
ting their buyers on the markets instructed to give 
the differential in price for quality and length of 
staple, are helping to break up the former practice 
of independent local buyers disregarding quality and 
staple. Cotton is not longer “just cotton” where 
these buyers operate. In many instances mills con- 
tract or agree to give the premium for quality if 
farmers will grow one variety or quality of cotton in 
the community or county. An instance is that of 
farmers at Easley, S. C., who organized for group 
production in 1928, grew an improved strain of 
Cleveland cotton, and received from a Greenville 
mill 200 points above local market prices, so that 
since then farmers and spinners have manifested 
increasing interest and premiums have been 200 to 
300 points for quality. 


That the spinners are finding the results of the 
cotton contest profitable may be judged from the 
testimony of a leading cotton mill man, who in a re- 
cent letter to Mr. Hamilton says: 


“Some two or three years ago and prior to that 
time we used mostly western cotton. But the last 
two years at these mills we have used, I should say, 
95 per cent local and nearby cotton. The results have 
been most encouraging. Considering the cost to the 
mills, the better price to the farmers, and the run- 
ning qualities of the local cotton, I feel that your 
work and the participation by the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association has been a handsome investment. 
Under no circumstances should I like to see South 
Carolina cotton deteriorate in the future as it did for 
some years prior to your efforts, and I hope some 
way will be found and followed to prevent such a 
condition.” 


Other factors that must be considered are the 
influence of the cotton co-operative association and 
the state warehouse commission. The co-operatives 
have not only secured the differentials for their 
members but have graded and stapled much cotton 
for non-members at a small fee and have had a gen- 
erally stimulating effect in securing the differen- 
tials. The state warehouse commission has, through 
co-operation of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, been active in 
grading and stapling cotton for farmers to furnish 
official basis for proper price differentials.” 


Yields, Costs, and Profits. 


Summary figures for four years, 1928-1931, on 
average yields, costs of production, and profits in 
the cotton contest make interesting reading and car- 
ry valuable suggestions. 

In 1928 the contestants averaged 556 pounds of 
lint per acre at a cost of 5.5 cents per pound or 
$52.74 per acre, leaving an average profit of $86.51 
per acre on the basis of prices for December 1. 

In 1929 the averages were 480 pounds of lint per 
acre costing 7.1 cents per pound or $49.39 per acre, 
leaving $51.39 profit per acre. In 1930 the averages 
were 508 pounds of lint per acre costing 6.3 cents per 


(Continued on page 43.} 
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Bios MANY YEARS YARN FOR WEAVING CLOTH 
HAD BEEN SPUN, ONE THREAD AT A TIME, 

ON THE SPINNING WHEEL. IN 1764 JAMES 
HARGREAVES, AN ENGLISH WEAVER, INVENTED A 
SPINNING MACHINE, CALLED THE “JENNY” THAT 
COULD ’ SPIN EIGHT THREADS AT ONCE, THUS 
ENABLING ONE MAN TO DO WHAT FORMERLY HAD 
BEEN THE WORK OF EIGHT. 
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“Editor COTTON: 

“The information in this article was ‘dug 
up’ while carrying out some research and in- 
vestigation on another matter. 

“While it is in no way complete in detail 
nor comprehensive in covering the subject, it 
occurred to me that put together in this form 
it would interest many of your readers as it 
interested me at the time of my investiga- 
tions. 

“It will tell them something of the origin 
of many of the processes with which they 
work from day to day in the manufacture 
of yarn and cloth, and, I hope, will picture 
for them the progress that has been made 
along several lines. 

“Care was exercised in the compilation of 
the information, dates, names, etc., and I be- 
lieve the material is essentially correct as I 
have depended upon reliable references and 


sources. 
R. B. Smith.” 
e ° 


tention to the peculiar development the textile 

industry has experienced as compared to the 
usual growth and improvement of other major in- 
dustries. The development of the steel industry, the 
science of mining, and even agriculture has been 
gradual and steady since the dawn of history. There 
have been few radical changes in practice or me- 
chanical aids in these industries. 

In the textile industry the difference of its his- 
tory is remarkable. The art of spinning with the 
distaff and spindle remained the same for thousands 
of years and was rendered entirely obsolete and rev- 
olutionized by a few inventions brought out during 
the last century. 

The greatest single invention in the textile indus- 
try is the simple expedient of putting twist in a sliv- 
er or a series of parallelled fibers to make them 


- HE ENGLISH ENGINEER, Joseph Nasmith, calls at- 
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INVENTION 


By RD.SMITH 


grip one anocher and produce a continuous strand 
of thread. This invention was probably made with 
an animal fiber by one of our ancestors only a few 
thousand years advanced from the tail hanging 
stage. This genius of his day probably was handling 
between his thumb and forefinger a batch of bear 
hair. As he twirled and twisted this hair as we 
moderns do our thumbs when idling time, he glanced 
down and discovered that the strand had grown in 
length. And lo, this length was greater than the 
length of any individual hair! Thus was born the 
basis of the third greatest industry of the world 
employing countless billions of dollars in capital. 


Putting in the Twist. 

Twisting by hand and adding small amounts of 
fiber to the twisted strand was slow work. The re- 
sulting thread was thick and uneven. The effort 
required for a few yards of yarn was prodigious. The 
second invention of importance was the distaff and 
spindle. The distaff, although not an essential part 
of the apparatus, was helpful, and consisted of a 
rod of wood with a tapered blade to hold the materi- 
al to be spun by the hand rotated spindle. The spin- 
dle itself was a round-pointed piece of wood with a 
notch in its top to hold the unspun sliver and impart 
twist into it. 

We next reach a really great invention in our 
journey to our present day art of manufacture. This 
invention, by the way, without question was origina- 
ted by our predecessors in “cotton milling” and this 
same invention was appropriated for other use and is 
one of the primary mechanical movements of all our 
marvelous machinery. It was the use of one large 
wheel, one small wheel, and a belt around the outer 
rims of both. One rotation of the large wheel pro- 
duced many rotations of the small wheel. It is diffi- 
cult for the writer to stress the importance of this 
idea on our march of progress. Remember we are 
not comparing it to some marvels of today, but bring- 
ing it to your attention as one of the great inven- 
tions of the world as regards its helpfulness. This 


The illustrations in this article appeared in ‘‘High Lights of 
History’’, by J. Carroll Mansfield. They are reproduced through 
the courtesy of Francis W. Clarke, of the Atlanta Constitution, in 
which they appeared, and the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, whieh 
distributes this feature-—The Editor. 
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increase of speed was ap- 
plied to the rotation of the 
spinning spindle, and we 
first acquire the boast of 
one mill man to the other 
that he had increased his 
production so much per 
spindle. He had increased 
his production per spindle 
a thousandfold. 

The previous develop- 
ment was probably in Asia 
Minor. The use of the 
wheel being a European in- 
vention. The spinning 
wheel did not begin to have 
general usage until about 
1800, although much of the 
yarn spun was so handled 
many years before this. 
You will recognize in this 
what seems to be the in- 
grained curse of the textile 
industry—this indifference and even antagonism to 
new ideas. The old distaff and spindle workers sim- 
ply did not ilke to have all that complication of wheels 
and a belt. 

The large wheel was refined by the Saxons and a 
treadle attached to permit foot operation. The wri- 
ter calls attention again to an invention which is 
of importance in all mechanical movements: that of 
changing reciprocating motion to circular motion. 
In this case the writer believes the movement was 
worked out by experimenters from other industries 
and was appropriated by the textile machine build- 


er. 


ENGLAND. 


Original Methods of Cleaning Cotton. 


So far our industry has been concerned with the 
spinning or twisting of a series of fibers to form a 
hread for use in weaving by hand. The preparation 
if the fibers as for cleanliness and spinning quality 
1as been little considered. In India there came into 
use a process known as “bowing” cotton. A supply 
of cotton was spread out and the bow brought into 
play to clean it. This bow as its name implies, was 
a crescent shaped wooden piece, with two threads 
stretched across. One thread was started vibrating 
and the other would vibrate in synchronism. The 
latter cord being in contact with a portion of the 
cotton, throws it about and separates some of the 
dirt. 

Another method of cleaning was to lay a stock of 
cotton on a flat stone, and workers would roll with 
their feet small rollers about this batch and sepa- 
rate some of the dirt. Another was known as a 
“Churka” machine which was two rollers turning 
together and the space between which was insuffi- 
cient to allow the seed to pass. This separated some 
seed and dirt. 


The art of cleaning and carding fiber originated 
in England and the dawn of the sixteenth century 
saw steady improvement in preparatory machinery. 
Hand carding was being used extensively now and 


Lb Obs INVENTORS, ee AMONG THEM 
RICHARD ARKWRIGHT, IMPROVED UPON THE 
“JENNY” UNTIL IN 1769 A MACHINE WAS PRO- 
DUCED THAT COULD SPIN THIRTY THREADS AT 
ONE TIME AND AT A GREATER RATE OF SPEED.° 
ARKWRIGHT LATER INVENTED THE CARDING 
MACHINE, A DRAWING FRAME, AND AN IMPROVED 
SPINNER, AND IN 1771 ESTABLISHED THE 
WORLD'S FIRST COTTON MILL AT NOTTINGHAM, 
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we are at the point where 
inventors are thinking 
about machines which are 
more nearly automatic in 
cleaning and straightening 
the fiber. The system of 
drawing by rollers was 
originated by John Wyatt 
of Birmingham, England, 
about 1740. The name 
Arkwright is also men- 
tioned in this connection. 
We shall hear more of him 
later in some phenomenal 
work. Lewis Paul of the 
same city invented the re- 
volving cylinder card in 
1748. You will here note 
that the key to our modern 
system of spinning is 
reached. That is, the re- 
quisite number of yarn be- 
ing decided by the relation 
between a series of revolving rollers. 

The invention of drawing rollers then marks an- 
other milestone of progress. There seems to be good 
reason to believe that Lewis Paul and John Wyatt 
worked them out, Wyatt being the real inventor. 
The use of these rollers and their service to the 
spinning frame will be referred to later. 


The First Card. 


Hargreaves made the first card, it having two cy- 
linders with different surface speeds. We have de- 
velopments fast along here and we are in the midst 
of the machine age of textile manufacture. John 
Lees of Manchester attached an apron feed to the 
card and made a fine contribution. This was in 1772. 
It is well to remember this date, for it marks the time 
when we have for textile use the first complete ma- 
chine for continuous production. Arkwright added 
the stripper or continuous method of removing the 
cotton from the card, it now being fed continuously 
by the moving apron. The year 1774 produced the 
first card having these improvements, and in the few 
months following, the doffer comb was worked out. 

We now have our card substantially as it is to- 
day. An apron was used in some cases to feed the 
stock, but Arkwright also devised the lap with means 
for feeding it to the cylinder at a continuous rate. 
The doffer cylinder was then added, now the doffer 
comb was attached to take the carded fleece from 
the cylinder and form the first web. David Cheet- 
ham, in the employ of Mr. Tatham, made the first 
coiler to receive the twisted web of sliver of the 
card. 


The Fly Shuttle. 


We have passed by a year which showed develop- 
ments in the wea~ing. In 1738 the fly shuttle was 
invented by John Kay. This device not only enor- 
mously increased the production of the hand looms, 
but really was the incentive for the developments in 
spinning and carding which followed it. In other 
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words, there was a greater 
demand for yarn from the 
weavers than the spinners 
could supply. To John 
Kay, then, should be given 
credit for supplying the in- 
centive to invent to all the 
gentlemen mentioned as 
contributing to spinning 
and carding. 


The First Spinning Frame. 


While the card was be- 
ing perfected, Arkwright 
made the first spinning 
frame. A frame meaning 
a series of spindles in line 
with a _ series of large 
wheels driving small 
wheels with a band. You 
understand that previously 
each spindle was a _ unit 
spinning frame, just as to- 
day each card is a unit. This was about 1770. Ark- 
wright added to his frame flyers or throstles. This 
was the forerunner of the modern fly frame and 
worked on the basic principle of flyers. James Har- 
greaves refined the work of Arkwright and produced 
the first frame with not only a series of spindles, but 
with one hand wheel to drive the entire frame. Please 
note at this point that the necessity for power, such as 
the steam engine, became very apparent. People 
living at this time lived to see such a prime mover 
produced for this purpose and we find ample proof 
that “necessity is the mother of invention.” 

It is well to note that we really have two types 
of spinning. Arkwright used the rollers to draft 
and deliver roving in predetermined lengths which 
was then spun and twisted into yarn; then the flyers 
were brought into play to twist it. Hargreaves made 
the series of spindles into a unit with one source of 
power. Watch this germ grow into first spinning 
frame which gave good results—the “mule” it was 
called because it had a hybrid parenthood. Samuel 
Crompton made the first mule spinning frame in 
1779. His frame had all the elements of the mule 
today; that is, the delivery by rollers, the spindles 
in row in a carriage, and the alternate delivery of 
yarn and the spinning of the delivered portion. 
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The "Spinning Jenny”. 


In the year 1790 the workers in cotton mills were 
startled by the announcement that water power had 
been coupled to the spinning jenny. We find it hard 
to think why this should have excited anybody. Well, 
if we should read today in the papers that a machine 
was now perfected and in use which permitted a 
bale of cotton to be thrown into it and spun yarn of 
fine texture to come out the other end, do you think 
that the spinners of this country would simply yawn 
and toss the paper on the floor? Hardly! Think of 
the huge number of men employed whose sole job 
was turning the crank at the end of a spinning 
frame. No loose pulley in those days. In a few 
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AMUEL CROMPTON IN 1779 INVENTED THE 
“SPINNING MULE” THAT SPUN A VERY FINE 
THREAD FOR THE MAKING OF MUSLIN CLOTH. 
BEFORE THESE MACHINES WERE INVENTED, IT 
TOOK MANY SPINNERS TO KEEP A FEW WEAVERS 
SUPPLIED WITH YARN. NOW THE WEAVERS COULD 
NOT KEEP UP WITH THE PRODUCTION OF YARN. 
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years we are to learn of 
still further use of power 
and the steam engine per- 
fected. Cotton mills away 
from water were helped. 
Living on until 1818, 
our spinning jennys are 
water-driven and their pro- 


duction enormously _in- 
creased. Still, there were 
three operations purely 


manual and requiring skill. 
These were the action of 
the faller in guiding the 
yarn, the reversal of the 
direction in the rotation of 
the spindles to “back off” 
the yarn wound to impart 
twist into it, and the regu- 
lation of the speed of the 
spindle to take up the yarn 
delivered to it at a constant 
rate. William Eaton, real- 
ly a mechanical genius, combined these three opera- 
tions into one with his self-acting copping motion. 
Eaton, however, produced a frame which developed 
frequent mechanical trouble and a delegation of spin- 
ners visited Richard Roberts, a mechanic of widely 
known ability, and asked him to work on the problem. 
(The writer calls attention here to the frequent oc- 
currence during these years of the “hired inventor.” 
We read often today of the fact that he is the main 
originator of new things.) Roberts worked five years 
on the problem and manufacture was started of an 
almost perfect mule spinning frame. He made nu- 
merous mechanical refinements and his mule was sub- 
stantially the machine of today. 

Across the ocean in America cotton was being 
grown for the world. The southern planters found 
trouble in getting enough cotton ginned for the mar- 
ket. There was plenty of demand for cotton, but 
ginning was the problem. Eli Whitney, a New Eng- 
land school teacher, who had moved to Georgia, in- 
vented the saw gin in 1793. 


More Attention to Cleaning. 


At this time more and more attention was being 
given to cleaning cotton. The foundation of all 
cleaning was still the old “willow.” The first scutch- 
ing machine as the English call it, or the picker as 
we know it, was invented by Snodgrass, a Scotch- 
man. 


The Fly Frame. 


The development of the fly frame is now in pro- 
gress. It, of course, is virtually a spinning frame, 
and its component parts are the same as was in use 
on the previous frames of Hargreaves and Ark- 
wright. The difficulty they were having was to reg- 
ulate the speed of the bobbin so as to take up the 
twisted yarn at exactly the same speed, regardless 
of the diameter of the bobbin. That is, the differen- 
tial motion as we well know it today. Many inven- 
tors worked on this problem. In 1823 Green pro- 
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duced one solution by means of rollers, but his device 
was too complicated. In 1826, Henry Houldsworth 
patented the first differential motion. His contri- 
bution of this mechanical gear assembly was great, 
not only to the cotton mill industry, but to many 
others using this movement. The automobile indus- 
try is indebted to the cotton mill industry for hav- 
ing furnished the incentive to invent the differen- 
tial. The modern automobile could hardly function 
without this mechanical movement. 


Ring Spinning. 

The year 1828 brought out the ring spinning—in 
the writer’s opinion, one of the world’s great inven- 
tions. This was simple and economical to operate 
to such an extent that it soon made inroads into the 
use of the mule frame. Today it has just about re- 
placed the mule in the spinning of cotton. John 
Thorpe was the brilliant inventor. 

Man always strives to make his machines inde- 
pendent of him. The stop motion to stop a machine 
from running when anything goes wrong is a neces- 
sity toward this end. The first was invented for 
warpers by Bachellor. This was 1832. 

William Mason built the first ring spinning frame 
during 1833. 


Loom Inventors. 


The marvelous shuttle changing loom was 
brought out in 1834 by Reid and Johnson. J. H. 
Northrop invented the automatic loom in 1894. 

For about 80 years there was little contribution 
to textiles of major importance. Of course refine- 
ments and stamina were built into machinery more 
and more, but little else was done. 


20th Century Developments. 


As the twentieth century wore on, the automatic 
knotter was developed, and then in a few years the 
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automatic spooler. These inventions, the work of 
Colman, rank with the important inventions of the 
industry. The automatic spooler was first put on 
the market about 1920, but it had been under experi- 
mentation for several years. The use of a magazine 
supply for warpers, doublers and later twisters also 
was worked out at this time. A good many indivi- 
duals claimed credit for this development. By a 
magazine supply is meant stationary packages with 
a tip-to-toe transfer, the supply delivering over end. 

Humidification must not be overlooked; it per- 
mitted cotton to be handled without regard to cli- 
mate. The humidifiers as we know them today were 
invented by Kind, of Germany, in 1881. That is the 
spray type most in use. The atomizer head using 
compressed air is the work of Garland, of Biddeford, 
Maine, in 1879. 


What of the Future? 


We have surveyed the field and have come to the 
present day. Does it not seem to you that little has 
been done in the past ten years? Ten years is a 
short while in the period of the centuries, but a long 
time in the swift pace of today. Consider the auto- 
mobile. What tremendous strides have been made 
in ten years! 

Most improvements are worked out by young 
men; men in the middle of life. Older heads are 
needed as balance wheels and to prevent foolish ven- 
tures. Can it be that the only old heads are build- 
ing textile machinery? 

It is beginning to look as though new blood was 
needed in the manufacture of textile machinery. 
Henry Ford is quoted as saying that he would not 
be interested in textiles until machinery could be 
bought which would permit a bale of cotton to be 
thrown in and at least yarn come out, even the fin- 
ished cloth. Such will certainly come to pass. it 
may be one hundred years, but it surely will come. 
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Bliss Fabyan & Company 
Find Payrolls Increasing. 

Bliss Fabyan & Company, cotton tex- 
tile distributors, recently completed a 
study of increase of the number of op- 
eratives in the 22 mills associated with 
them. They announced on November 
10 that since July 30, the operatives 
had been increased 153 per cent, and 
that the payrolls in the same period 
had increased 150 per cent, and that 
as a result of orders now on the books 
for future delivery, it was expected 
that the 22 mills associated with them 
would continue operations at this rate 
for sometime to come. Bliss Fabyan 
& Co. point out: 

“Had there been a commensurate in- 
crease in the rate of employment and 
payrolls in other major industries, even 
the most pessimistic industrialist, ag- 
riculturalist, distributor or investor 
would recognize that his psychology of 
gloom and apprehension must be 
changed, and that chaos is not around 


the corner, but that around the corner 
exists a terrific vacuum for the prod- 
ucts of civilization which living gener- 
ations recognize and require as did 
previous generations require crude 
shelter, food and raiment. The force 
of modern civilization continuously cre- 
ates this vacuum and it is difficult to 
believe that any force of retrogression 
is powerful enough to change nature’s 
abhorrence of a vacuum.” 


Use of Cotton 


Fabric Belts Increasing. 
A steadily increasing use of cotton 


fabric belting by cotton mills is indicat- 
ed by reports of George A. Sloan, pres- 
ident of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
showing satisfactory service in tests of 
experimental installations as well as 
in repeat orders by many mills for ex- 
tensive new supplies. The use of this 
type of belting has been advocated for 
some time past by the New Uses Sec- 
tion of the Institute not only because 


of its demonstrated efficiency but also 
for the reason that its more general 
adoption by cotton mills would be an- 
other notable step within the industry 
to increase the consumption of cotton. 

The Institute is informed that last 
year various mills made purchases 
ranging from 150 foot experimental 
lengths up to 15,000 foot installations 
for regular service. The majority of 
these mills now state that they will in- 
crease their purchases of cotton fabric 
belting and in some cases estimate that 
their requirements will run as high as 
30,000 feet per year. The belting now 
in service is used most largely on spin- 
ning frames, but is also employed on 
carding and weaving machinery drives, 
for spooling, warping and speeders, and 
in general wherever belting is not run 
in oil. 

There was a general consensus of 
opinion among the mills participating 
in the survey that cotton fabric belting 
is both satisfactory and economical. 
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Chemistry in Wet Finishing 
(Continued from page 36.) 


fatty acids and is a valuable determination in soap 
analysis, but since soaps usually contain mixed fatty 
acids it will not always serve to identify the soap 
stock. Generally speaking, the low titer soaps are 
more soluble and freer rinsing—typical of such soaps 
are olive and oleic. Tallow soap is typical of the high 
titer types. The low melting fats are ordinarily high 
in oleic acid; the solid fats contain more stearic acid. 
Since the high titer soaps are often cheaper it is ad- 
visable to check the possibility of their use. When 
high temperatures are customary for scouring and 
complete rinsing is assured, they should prove sat- 
isfactory. Care in rinsing is considered a fundamen- 
tal necessity, whatever soap is used. 


Referring to the insoluble soaps, these “black 
sheep” do find an application in wet finishing. One 
process for waterproofing calls for the precipitation 
of insoluble aluminum soap directly on the fibers by 
the interaction of aluminum acetate and a soluble 
soap solution. This method is meeting with competi- 
tion from the colloidal wax waterproofers. 


Sulphonated and special soluble oils find an al- 
most universal application in wet finishing. Besides 
the well-known sulphonated oils such as castor and 
olive there have appeared new sulphonation prod- 
ucts such as abietene-sulphonic acids, napthalene 
sulphonic acid derivatives, and others. The former 
is the sulphonation product of abietic acid which is 
the major constituent of colophony or pine resin. 
The latter is essentially a coal tar derivative. Some 
napthenic acid, present in Russian mineral oils, is 
also being compounded. 

Degumming oils often contain alkaline sulphon- 
ated oils buffered with silicate of soda; some of 
them contain cresols and no silicate, others are li- 
quid soaps containing some stabilizing agent—all 
of them usually have some free alkali. 

Wetting and penetrating agents of the soluble 
pine oil type are very familiar; as a rule they gre 
pine oil solutized with sulphonated castor or pine oil. 
Occasionally rosin-pine penetrants are encountered. 
A good mix of soluble pine oil can be made of one 
part of 50 per cent sulphonated castor oil to one part 
of pine oil. Efficient pine scours are made of sodium 
oleate and pine oil. 

Another solvent finding use in wetting and scour- 
ing agents is ethylene dichloride; however, it seems 
quite possible that propylene dichloride, with similar 
odor (as of chloroform) and properties but with an 
appreciably higher boiling point may supplant it. 
Propylene dichloride has just recently been made 
available at competitive prices. 

Sulphonated oils do not show the same tenden- 
cy as soaps toward forming insoluble soap scums 
and so are often used under hard water conditions. 
Some mild alkali is recommended for use in con- 
junction with the oil. From one to three per cent of 
soda ash or “tsp” is of aid in boiling off silk or 
rayon or three fiber combinations. The sulphonated 
oils work well with these alkalies whose function is 
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to increase the efficiency and lower the cost of the 
scouring operation. Both silk and rayons are quite 
resistant to harmful action from boiling in these 
mildly alkaline liquors. 


(In the second section of this article, to appear in an 
early number, Mr. Kelly gives some simple, practical tests 
and methods of analysis of soaps, oils, specialty compounds 
and other chemicals, as well as suggestions on the storage 
and handling of heavy chemicals. ) 





South Carolina Grows Better Cotton 


(Continued from page 38.) 
pound, or $41.27 per acre, leaving $22.16 profit per 
acre. 

In 1931 the averages were 581 pounds of lint per 
acre costing 4.64 cents per pound or $33.29 per acre, 
leaving $10.70 profit per acre. 

Regarding these significant figures, with strik- 
ing decreases in net profits during the four years, 
Mr. Hamilton says: 

“As prices for seed and lint have fallen, farmers 
have reduced cost of production per acre but they 
have not been able to make a sufficient reduction in 
cost to offset the lower prices. Cost per acre in 1931 
was $19.45 less than in 1928 but profit per acre in 
1931 was $75.72 less than in 1928, despite the fact 
that yield of lint per acre in 1931 was 25 pounds 
higher than 1928. It is interesting to note that yield 
per acre has not been reduced by reducing cost per 
acre. The use of fertilizer per acre has been lowered 
but better cultural practices and weather conditions 
have maintained yields. 

“The reduction from 1928 to 1931 of $75.72 per 
acre in profit on these plots is very expressive of 
what has happened to cotton growing in general dur- 
ing the past four years. With a yield of 581 pounds 
of lint per acre at a cost of 4.64 cents per pound, 
giving a profit of only $10.70, it can easily be under- 
stood why farmers making only 250 pounds of lint or 
less per acre are facing bankruptcy.” 


More Plants Per Acre. 


The wisdom of more plants per acre to secure 
profitable yields was brought out again in the 1931 
results. In general the contestants had more plants 
per acre in 1931 than ever before and this fact 
doubtless was a large factor in the high average 
yield obtained by contestants. 


Fertilizing Facts Found. 


When the contest began in 1926 many farmers 
had a wrong impression that heavy fertilization was 
the biggest factor in large yields. Mr. Hamilton 
states that actual results over six years have shown 
that fertilizer is not the major factor in yield but 
that climatic conditions, soil conditions, number of 
plants per acre, and insect infestation are factors of 
greater importance than amount of fertilizer. Con- 
testants have realized this and the amount and kind 
of fertilizer used on contest plots averages about 
what would be profitable for general cotton produc- 
tion, this being, in pounds of plant food per acre, 20 
to 48 pounds of phosphoric acid, 18 to 48 pounds of 
ammonia, and 12 to 24 pounds of potash. 
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Talk of the Month. 


OLITICAL affairs can unsettle temporarily, also 
Prrrecuent the trading in primary markets for 
textiles or other commodities but they do not af- 

fect the fundamentals of supply and demand except 
as they destroy consumer confidence. The extraordi- 
nary movement of all textiles for the three months 
prior to the Presidential election was built upon the 
previous wearing out of 


The General Situation ‘supplies and the absolute 
in Textile Markets. need of consumers. This 
gradual destruction of 
goods had extended over a period of three years and 
at last, after weary waiting, producers began to find 
an outlet for new goods in volume to promote man- 
ufacturing on the best scale since the start of the de- 
pression; even 100 per cent of capacity in rayon. 

Thus, while the election of November 8 was a bug- 
bear to the sellers of raw materials and the manufac- 
turing interests of all kinds, there remained the un- 
derlying fact of a healthy demand and prospects of a 
continued activity for textile mills as well as other 
producers. The surprising thing in cotton textiles 
right after the election was that inquiries indicated a 
greater volume of requirements than buyers them- 
selves had believed in sight after the relatively heavy 
movement from July to November. The secret of such 
a circumstance lay in the fact that the movement of 
goods into consumer channels was so close upon man- 
ufacture that inventories, reduced as they had been to 
the vanishing point, were given little chance to accu- 
mulate. 

Among unsatisfactory developments of the period 
through the election, meantime, was the willingness of 
some factors to accept concessions when it was known 
that consumption was running along favorably and 
the sound presumption was that the lapse of buying 
from the mills would not last long, let alone the cir- 
cumstance that weakening prices would not contribute 
to expansion of the whole volume of business. The 
shading of prices was not only unwholesome from the 
standpoint of the sellers, but unfair to the buyers in 
general. Sellers who had made a big turnover to cer- 
tain buyers at one basis naturally were undermining 
the position of these customers when they accepted 
less from others. The case is the more censurable 
when such business is done without profit. 

Confidence in the cotton-textile trade as well as in 
other business at mid-November was that less than the 
usual recessions would eventuate this winter and that 
revival would spread next year. The relationship of 
shipments of cotton goods to production was found to 
be favorable right up to November and talk of over- 
production a thing to do with danger ahead rather 
than a general condition. At the same time, the reg- 
ulation of production is never a thing to be over- 


looked, as experience has shown, and the fact that 
the Textile Converters’ Association took a hand in 
the plans for the meeting at Spartanburg on Novem- 
ber 15 (see below) was significant of the buyers’ in- 
terest in creating stable mill conditions. As stated 
by H. Lauten, chairman of the converters’ committee, 
preliminary to the meeting, the only apparent hope 
of salvation is “curtailment, through curtailment 
compatible with distribution and consumption.” 

Rehabilitation of industry is becoming a large is- 
sue, which is recognized by wide-awake manage- 
ments in cotton textiles and the laggards will suffer 
from new competition. It has been estimated that 
the modernization and replacement of old and worn- 
out equipment and buildings, merely as a result of 
economy in this direction during the past three years, 
would mean an expenditure of about $30,000,000,000. 
In the cotton branch, the elimination of several mil- 
lions of spindles has been recorded, but that is only 
the negative side of the picture. The modernizing 
of plants embraces economy of operation, improved 
competitive position and contribution to the expan- 
sion of general employment. 

Following closely upon the introduction to this 
country of the English anti-creasing process of Too- 
tal, Broadhurst, Lee, Ltd., has come announcement of 
a development by the Bellman-Brook Bleachery, of 
Fairview, N. J., which gives what is declared to be 
a much similar result. This process allows cotton 
fabrics to be turned into a finished cloth hardly dis- 
tinguishable from wool goods in appearance, feel or 
wear. It is the outgrowth of cooperative efforts be- 
tween the American company and one of the oldest 
finishing plants in Switzerland and is closely affili- 
ated with the du Pont interests. 


nS sage rather ironic in the industrial situa- 
tion of 1932 is that the nation’s textile industry, 
buffeted and criticized for many years, is leading the 
country out of the depression. In this conservative 
section of New England, moreover, which once was 
the industrial center of the 
United States and is now only 
a constituent part of wide-flung 
manufacture, the textile branch 
is outstanding in an upswing which is conspicuous 
in the country at large. New England has long since 
lost its supremacy in cotton manufacture, yet it re- 
mains an important factor. And New England tex- 
tiles are leading in this section. 

Conservatism, often the reproach of this district, 
seems to stand well the test of time. It is a principle 
up~n which cotton manufacturers of the district are 
standing today as a protection against over-reaching 
at the start of a movement toward resumption of nor- 
mal. The word may be interpreted more as sound 
caution than over-caution. True New England did 


New England 
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have a spell of unhealthy or rash conservatism, when 
in the early post-war boom it took all the profits 
from obsolete machinery, instead of rehabilitating 
itself from returns which could not be expected 
again in normal times from such equipment. But to- 
day it is an awakened textile industry, to pursue a 
safe and sound policy, to get away from the disas- 
trous era which, as often stated, extends further 
back than the general depression of the past three 
years. 

Cotton manufacturers here naturally felt the de- 
terrent effects of the election upon turnover and the 
drop of cotton incident to the Government report of 
November 9 and conditions up to the middle of No- 
vember were such as to justify the warnings of mill 
leaders against rash expansion of production. In this 
section, moreover, many mills are given to production 
of novelty goods in which accumulations are partic- 
ularly dangerous. Thus the policy has been to hold 
close to demand. At the same time it was one of the 
leaders in advocating careful production through the 
fall, Earnest N. Hood, president of the National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers, who said right 
after the Presidential election: 

“With the attainment of the political desires of 
so large a proportion of the people a feeling of satis- 
faction and confidence must prevail and this feeling 
should remove all necessity for any period of hesi- 
tation.” He did, however, say that “although the is- 
sues of the campaign did not emphasize the matter 
of tariff rates this issue is of great moment to all 
textile interests. With depreciated currency in im- 
portant competing countries the present tariff rates 
are inadequate and should be adjusted upward.” 
Meantime, he voiced confidence in the end of unset- 
tlement with the concluding slogan: “The election 
is over; let’s go.” 

Among important mill changes of the section 
this year is the recent acceptance by the Dwight 
Manufacturing Company of an offer of the Nashua 
Manufacturing Company for its plant, at Somers- 
worth, N. H., inventory and sheeting business and 
trade marks. By the terms, the purchaser was to pay 
the Dwight company $250,000; also 234 per cent of 
the amount of orders transferred. 


HERE is now being discussed by national legisla- 

tors and men of national prominence, a revival 
of the Norbeck Bill which was defeated on the clos- 
ing day of the last Congress. It is now known as the 
Domestic Allotment Plan and is nothing more than 
a bill trying to control 
agricultural surpluses. 
Interest in this plan 
was stimulated by Mr. Roosevelt’s Topeka speech in 
which he advocated some of its principles as a ba- 
sis of farm relief. 

The purpose of the plan is to give the farmer the 
benefit of a tariff on agricultural products that are 
exported, and which would include wheat, cotton, 
rice and hogs, and to adjust acreage in line with 
market requirements. 

This plan, as embodied in bills now in Congress 
(H.R.12918 and S.4985) calls for an excise tax upon 
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flour, or its equivalent, of about two dollars per bar- 
rel, and on cotton, a tax of 5 cents per pound to be 
paid by the mill consuming the domestic upland raw 
cotton. The funds collected under this plan would be 
distributed among the producers of wheat and cotton 
according to allotments based on previous produc- 
tion. In return, the producer would contract to con- 
trol or to reduce his acreage, as decided by the ad- 
ministrative agency. 

We normally consume about 5,750,000 bales of 
upland domestic cotton. This would mean taxing the 
mills or some one else about $145,000,000.00. 

In addition, it would have a marked effect upon 
tariffs, foreign competition, influence of disparity 
between price of this commodity and other commod- 
ities. 

Legislative experience indicates the impossibility 
of the success of the effort yet there is danger if by 
chance it should pass in its original or modified 
form. 

Manufacturers are urged to confer with their 
congressmen and senators on this bill. 


-_ cotton-textile industry along with various 
other industrial organizations would | ke to see 
the anti-trust laws amended in such a way that the haz- 
ardous and extravagant and expensive cut-throat com- 
petition and unethical business pressures now active 
could be eliminated by some 
means of harmonious, lawful 
co-operation. There are, 
roughly, two kinds of anti-trust prohibitions. One 
against monopoly, and one against restraint of trade 
and unfair trade practices. This law was passed 
at a time when business was conducting itself in a 
very unethical manner, and industry is alleged to 
have been organizing itself to gouge the public, by 
creating scarcity and increasing unjustly prices that 
the public would have to pay for its commodities. 

For the last three years our nation has been suf- 
fering from over-production and ferocious competi- 
tion. The time has come when industry desires to 
organize, not for the purpose of taking any such un- 
due advantage of the public, but that it may save 
itself from the awful practices that have been born 
during the last three years. 

Recently 137 coal mining operators in the Appal- 
achian mountain region of West Virginia, Virginia, 
Tennessee and Kentucky organized a sales agency 
called “Appalachian Coals, Inc.” through which they 
proposed to distribute their output. They claimed 
many advantages for this sales agency in economies 
of organization, efficient distribution, elimination of 
companies that produced an expensive, unnatural 
and destructive competition. 

This case was finally brought under the review 
of the Federal Courts and it was decided that such 
an arrangement gave to this company control over 
production and price, and that under the Sherman 
Act this constituted an illegal restraint of trade. 

Business people who have hopes of modifying the 
Sherman law in such a way that business can co- 
operate on seemingly reasonable plans must not be 
too hopeful of success, because there is much poli- 
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tics in Washington, and there are always as many 
reasons why this legislation should not be modified 
as there are for its modification. 

Under the new administration monopolistic 
abuses may be produced sufficiently strong to war- 
rant the strengthening of the law rather than weak- 
ening it. 


Fenn collection of representative cotton dress 
goods, renewed each season by the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, New York City, has just been installed 
in the U. S. National Museum at Washington to dis- 
play the new fall fabric fashions. The exhibit of cot- 
ton materials, attrac- 
tively draped in glass 
showcases, is on the 
same floor with the famous “Spirit of St. “Louis” in 
which Lindbergh crossed the Atlantic, and includes 
38 individual groups illustrating American skill in 
the production and styling of cotton for women’s 
wear. 

The cotton fabrics shown include prints, percales, 
varied meshes, crepes, laces, velveteens, corduroys, 
suitings, broadcloth, pongee, gingham plaids and 
checks, and representative novelty effects. 

A check on the attendance, which is accurately 
registered by automatic machine counters, reveals 
that as many as 8,000 visitors have inspected the cot- 
ton display in a single day during the past year. 
Approximately 2,000,000 persons including many for- 
eign visitors have viewed this educational exhibit of 
American cotton since the first display in the Spring 
of 1930. Museum officials state that this collection 
of cottons is a point of high interest and is the cen- 
ter of particular attention from hundreds of visitors 
from foreign lands who are continually passing 
through the museum. 


National Cotton Exhibit. 


"Definitions of Fair Trade Practices in the Sale 
and Purchase of Cotton Gray Goods for 
the Converting Trade.” 


Is 1910, a joint committee composed of representa- 
tives of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers formulated what was called a “Definition 
of Fair Trade Practices in the Sale and Purchase of 
Cotton Gray Goods,” out of which grew certain defi- 
nite trade customs that were organized in the sale and 
purchase of cotton gray goods up to 1931. 


In the spring of 1931, a joint committee of the As- 
sociation of Cotton Textile Merchants and the Tex- 
tile Converters’ Association prepared a slight revi- 
sion of the rules and sent them out to the trade for 
their criticism or acceptance. 


Since that time there has been more or less con- 
troversy over certain paragraphs. As a result of this 
controversy a committee from the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, headed by Elliott 
Springs, president of the Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C., has been receiving protests of the 
southern manufacturers and has been conferring 
with the committee appointed by the Association of 
the Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, endeav- 
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oring to iron out these differences. 

How soon the final acceptance of the completed 
code will be effected is dependent upon how long it 
requires to get the varying ideas of the manufac- 
turers and others co-ordinated. 

Any task of this kind naturally presents a great 
many problems, and although it is not intended to 
inject any new forms or practices the need to work 
out co-ordination, agreeable to all, makes its progress 
doubly delicate, inasmuch as merchants, converters 
and manufacturers see the same problems from dif- 
ferent angles and a common ground must be at- 
tained. 

The necessity for modifications of the code is 
simply an attempt to try to modernize its various 
paragraphs in keeping with the trends of business. 


What 2 Nouthern Mills 74 Doing 


M. H. Rayon Mitts and E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Bur 
Fiinttzgtoo, N. C., have completed the installation of 6,200 
additional spindles manufactured by Fletcher Works, and 
are installing 104 Crompton & Knowles looms and a Stand- 
ard-Trump Brothers knitting machine. 


Installation of 36 new Crompton & Knowles looms has 
been completed by the Wade Manufacturing Co., Wades- 
boro, N. C. 


Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., have in- 
stalled 15 additional cards in the No. 2 plant. 


New Machinery is being installed at the Catawba Cotton 
Mills, Newton, N. C., and the plant is to start up when 
this is completed. 


Two boilers have been replaced at the Appleton Co. 
Anderson, S. C., where other improvements representing an 
expenditure of $100,000 have been made. 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., have completed an 
additional one-story cotton warehouse with a capacity of 
16,000 bales. 


Rocky Mount Mills, Rocky Mount, N. C., are replacing 
all of their spinning with the long draft type furnished by 
H. & B. American Machine Co. The Wennonah Mills, Lex- 
ington, N. C., are installing 16,000 spindles of this long draft 
equipment. 


At the Apalache plant of Victor-Monaghan Co., Arling- 
ton, S. C., one-process pickers have been installed, and new 
frames put in the card room. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C., will reopen 
on January ist after extensive improvements now under 
way, and costing $100,000, have been completed. 


A new power plant is being built at Pendleton Mfg. Co., 
LaFrance, S. C., including a new 300-hp. water tube boiler 
and a 125-foot stack. C. M. Guest & Son, Anderson, S. C., 
are the contractors. 


It is reliably reported that the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company will increase the capacity of the plants of their 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills at Cartersville and Cedartown, 
Ga., by the addition of a total of 24,000 spindles, which will 
be removed, it is understood, from the company’s mill at 
Goodyear, Conn. It is understood that 10,000 spindles will 
be added at Cedartown, and 14,000 spindles at Cartersville. 
Provision had previously been made for these additional 
spindles, the report states, so that no additional building 
will be required for housing them. In addition to the two 
southern mills named, the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany also operate a cotton mill at Rockmart, Ga., one of 
the Goodyear Clearwater group of plants manufacturing 
tire cord for the Goodyear company. 
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New Orleans, November 15th, 1932. 


NCREASING crop ideas, subsequently confirmed by official 
] fone the recent further decline in securities and grain, 
due in part to the uncertainty then prevailing as to the out- 
come of the presidential election, the recent labor troubles in 
Lancashire, weakness in sterling, and hedging, tended to 
further depress the cotton market until of late. 

Now that the uncertainty of the presidential election 
has been removed as a market influence, sentiment seems 
to be more cheerful, and as values for stocks and commod- 
ities are comparatively very low, there seems to be more 
disposition than to sell, especially by the trade, which is 
reflected in a moderate recovery in Wall Street, in sterling 
and in farm products. In stocks, cotton and grain there 
was much short covering recently which contributed to the 
late’ improvement in values. 

Other developments that served to sustain and to create 
a change to a more cheerful feeling in sentiment was the 
recent lifting of the boycott in India against British cotton 
goods. The impression prevails that future developments, 
domestic and foreign, are likely to prove constructive. Com- 
pared with one month ago cotton values show only slightly 
lower. 


GOVERNMENT CROP COMPARATIVES 
As of November ist— This season Last season 


Acreage for harvest, estimated...... 36,611,000 40,693,000 (final) 
Indicated crop, bales of 500 lbs. gross ae 
SIRE GE Pies eee 11,947,000 17,096,000 6 


Indicated average yield per acre, lbs. 156.2 201.2 =< 


CENSUS GINNING REPORT 


Bales— This season Last season 

Ginned to November ist, counting round as 
SE Se is one Gta ane Ok wok ee 68 eo b.8 8 9,245,534 12,124,295 
Coenen, OH CSCO TOEW nc cisedecevcscccas 7,311,208 9,496,965 


1,934,326 2,627,330 


SEASON’S INDICATED WORLD’S SUPPLY OF AMERICAN 
COTTON, LINT 


Bales— This season Last season 

World’s carry-over, August 1st (Hester)... 12,911,000 8,710,000 
Indicated crop, bales of 500 lbs. gross weight 

eT Seesceca Sor ee ee ee 11,947,000 17,096,000 


Season’s indicated world’s supply......... 24,858,000 25,806,000 


As to foreign crop prospects, a recent estimate as to 
the Egyptian was for a yield of 869,000 bales of 478 pounds 
net, against 1,288,000 last year. Members of the cotton 
trade at Bombay estimate the Indian crop, in bales of 478 
pounds net, at 4,200,000 to 4,600,000 versus 3,400,000 last 
year. In Mexico and Brazil, the information received thus 
far, indicates some decrease in production during 1932-33 
as compared with 1931-32. Reports on the Chinese crop 
continue to point to an increase of 40 to 47 per cent in pro- 
duction, which means a crop slightly larger than in 1930-31. 
In Russia, it is said, the crop may show some increase, but 
the indications are that this season’s production will not 
increase to anything like the extent of some of the recent 
years, 

Concerning domestic and British textile trade, returns 
for October were not as favorable as for September, never- 
theless domestic October consumption was larger than for 
the previous month. 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States— This season Last season 


Consumption of lint, October ............ 502,244 461,023 
Consumption of linters, October ......... 57,955 62,315 
Consumption including linters, October. 560,199 523,838 
Consumption of lint, 3 months .......... 1,396,500 1,350,388 
Consumption of linters, 3 months........ 166,883 188,391 
Consumption including linters, 3 months. 1,563,383 1,538,779 
Mill a ES ne 1,266,816 1,108,034 
Stocks in ‘public storage and warehouses, 

PIR Fs a, c/o ie 6.6.0.0 co 4040.0 6 9,826,875 9,460,691 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

oe EE eee 11,093,691 10,568,725 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

I TO i a scrc kwaetie cess 9,056,566 7,076,266 
Active spindles during October .......... 24,287,732 25,200,056 
Active spindles during September ........ 23,883,948 25,230,618 
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BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR OCTOBER 


Year— 1932 1931 1930 
Exports of yarn, lbs. ...... 11,000,000 13,000,000 2,000,000 
Exports of cloth, yards .... 138,000,000 143,000,000 150,000,000 


A feature of the Census report worthy of notice, as re 
gards stocks in mills, public storage and warehouses, is that 
while they were 1,980,300 bales larger than last year at the 
close of September, they were a 524, 966 bales larger than 
one year ago at the end of October. This development was due 
to the much smaller crop this year, resulting in lighter 
ginnings than last year, and to increasing domestic con- 
sumption. By the end of November it is probable that 
these stocks will be Smaller than on corresponding date 
last year, and they may be much smaller than last season 
later on this season. 


ASSOCIATION OF COTTON TEXTILE MERCHANTS OF NEW 
YORK OCTOBER STATISTICS 


October September October 
4 weeks 5 weeks 4 weeks 
Yards— 1932 1932 1931 

Production ........ re ic 253,109,000 284,956,000 227,116,000 
NS OD og a wal aa 149,657,000 292,410,000 333,679,UU0 
Shipments eeeeeeeeess 246,562,000 334,242,000 216,207,000 
ES eae 166,668,000 160,121,000 255,833,000 
Unfilled orders ......... 347,123,000 444,028,000 344,639,000 


October sales of domestic cotton goods were 59.1 per cent 
of production against 102.6 in September this year and 146.9 
in October last year. Shipments were 97.4 per cent of 
production against 117.3 in September this year and 95.2 
in October last year. Stocks at the end of October increased 
4.1 per cent against a decrease in September of 23.5 and 
an increase in October last year of 4.5 per cent. Unfilled 
orders decre: ised 21.8 per cent against a decrease in Sep- 
tember of 8.6 and an increase in October last year of 51.7. 


August lst to November l1lth— Bales— This season Last season 


ee NN VC RII 5. 6.0)'s, 0-0: 8 dia re © a.6 001s 0's 6,451,000 7,608,000 
Eapertas te Great Britain .....cccccscces 418,000 281,000 
Exports to the Continent ............... 1,567,000 954,000 
Eee ere ee 46,000 58,000 
Exports to the Orient .............+- 491,000 933,000 
re ers re tae 2,522,000 2,226,000 
Spinners takings of American—North and 

ERE Gee a ee ea irra eee 372,000 378,000 
ie ret haa del a ale Minieitions eaters are 1,462,000 1,489,000 
Foreign, exclusive of Canada and Orient 1,433,000 1,170,000 
SESE rare SS Ctr ae 680,000 767,000 
Total takings eo Bei ol iia lial a a altel 3,947,000 8,804,000 
World’s visible supply of American, Novem- 

Rae nae 9,674,000 9,249,000 
Se I I 65k oie 0 cine Kee ce mes sine 1,638,000 1,844,000 
OE Ae I i kia nicce ee 6c iisicledivc cau neeie 11,,312,000 11,093,000 


An encouraging feature of the situation is that exports 
from the United States to November 11th to Great Britain 
and the Continent were much larger than for the corres- 
ponding period last season, and the same applies to Europe 
in a measure as regards takings of American thus far fhis 
season. Exports from the United States to the Orient, 
however, show much less than for corresponding time last 
season, but, as noted above, takings of American to 11th 
inst. by the Orient make a better showing than do exports 
to the Far East, denoting mills in those parts to be drawing 
on their reserves to some extent. 

This is an encouraging situation as concerns the prob- 
ability of a larger, perhaps a much larger consumption of 
American lint cotton by the world this season than last 
season’s, which, according to Secretary Hester, was 12,580,- 
000 bales. 

As to America, there has been a steady increase from 
month to month for sometime past, which bids favorable 
for the future. This year consumption of lint cotton in 
the United States, that is since last July, was as follows: 
For July 278,656; August 402,601; September 491,655 and 
for October 502,244 bales. It seems that King Cotton will 
aid, if not lead in lifting the country out of the depression. 

Late advices from interior are to effect that the basis 
remains firm and the tendency is towards a higher basis. 
The holding movement goes on but to a somewhat lesser 
extent. It is said that the demand from mills in the United 
States continues steadily but not urgently, and that an 
unexpected demand has developed in the Far East during 
the past three weeks, with reports that Japanese mills have 
booked very large orders. The demand from Europe, while 
not persistent is, nevertheless steady and in moderate quan- 
tities, which indicates a hand to mouth policy of buying. 
Altogether, it is stated, the condition is healthier. 
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New "Compensated" Belt. 

The Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Division of RaybestosManhattan, 
Inec., Passaic, N. J., have recently in- 
troduced an important addition to the 
Condor textile line of rubber goods, the 
“Compensated” belt, on the design of 
which patents are pending. The man- 
ufacturers point out that ths new belt 
is compensated or counterbalanced to 
offset the severe operating conditions 
to which belts are subjected. It is built 
to overcome the problem of greater 
strains on the outside of the belt ex- 
perienced with flat belts operated 
around the pulleys, especially those 
small in diameter. The construction of 
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the belt is such as to equalize the 


stresses in each ply of the belt. It is 
pointed out that when the belt is bent 
over a pulley, the outside ply of the 
belt is subjected to greater stress due 
to increased circumference of the ply 
while passing around the pulley; and 
that the compensated belt is constructed 
to overcome the faults of rupturing of 
the outside ply; so, it is pointed out, by 
reducing the ply stresses while flexing, 
the life of the belt is prolonged, since 
only a portion of the maximum ply 
stress on a belt comes between the 
pulleys, and the maximum ply stress is 
at the small pulley. The manufactur- 
ers offer the accompanying illustration, 
showing that the outside plies in the 
new belt, which would be ordinarily 
subjected to greater stress than the 
inside plies, are compensated to dis- 
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tribute the ply evenly to all plies and 
to conform to the pulley without ex- 
cessive or uneven stress on any one 
ply. 

This construction, it is claimed, re- 
sults in several advantageous features; 
longer fastener life is claimed, because 
“the tendency for fasteners to work 
loose and pull out has been eliminated 
by equalizing the tension of the out- 
side duck ply with that of the inside 
duck ply, so that each ply in the belt 
holds the fastener with equal grip and 
ply tension. Increased flexibility re- 
sulting from the new construction, it 
is explained, permits the use of small- 
er pulleys, without excessive slip. In- 
asmuch as the trouble of ply separa- 
tion usually begins in the outer ply, 
the new construction has minimized 
this difficulty, “since stresses are evenly 
distributed in all plies and there is no 
tendency for one ply to move over an- 
other.” 

Another feature of the new belt is 
that of a high coefficient of friction or 
pulley adhesion on the pulley side of 
the belt, permitting it to be run at 
lower tension, or more loosely to trans- 
mit the same power. This, it is point- 
ed out, makes for uniform efficiency 
regardless of atmospheric conditions, 
reduced bearings, shafting and hanger 
troubles, etc. The belt may be made 
endless, using the patented extensible 
tip. 
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An Instrument to Record 
and Control Idle Time. 


The Chronolog is a new instrument 
designed for the recording of idle time 
on machinery and processes, as well as 
showing a record of productive time 
and units produced. The device was 
developed and is being built by the 





—to record idle time. 


National Acme Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and is being marketed by the 
Graybar Electric Company. The in- 
strument, shown herewith, is applied 
by cable to the machine, and is ener- 
gized by the ordinary lighting circuit. 
It gives a visible record throughout the 
day of idle time, in minutes, that has 
accumulated; of productive time; and 
a count of the units produced. When 
the machine is shut down for any 
cause, the operator registers that cause 
by dialing the symbol letter corres- 
ponding with the reason for shutdown 
indicated on a symbol chart attached 
to the instrument, and at the same 
time a red signal light goes on. In ad- 
dition to keeping the operator con- 
stantly informed, the instrument’ pre- 
sents a detailed printed record called 
the “Chronorecord” which shows when 
interruptions occur, why they occur, 
and how long a delay is involved; any 
desired number of these cards may be 
produced, summarizing the total idle 
time, total productive time, and units 
produced, or the time keeper, time 
study production and other depart- 
ments. 


Variable Speed Transmission 
on One-Process Picking. 

The accompanying photograph illus- 
trates the recent application by Reeves 
Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana, of 
the Reeves variable speed transmission 
with mechanical automatic control to 
one-process pickers. It will be noted 
that the transmission equipment is 





—variable speed on one-process. 
mounted on the A-frame of the picker, 
and it is used in the place of cone 
pulleys. The extended lever of the 
teeves transmission is connected to the 
evener motion, which operates the lever 
to increase or decrease the speed of the 
machine. The company points out that 
the transmission may be applied to the 
picker to regulate the speed of either 
the feed roll or the calender rolls, de- 
pending upon the system of one-process 
picking in use. In the installation 
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All Goodyear products are constantly 
under development and test for further 
improvement. Each new advance is 
completely mill- or mine-proved when 
offered for industrial service. 
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OMETHING much more valuable to you than even 
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the best of rubber and the strongest of cotton cord 





is built into Goodyear Belts for textile drives. 







It is the intimate knowledge which Goodyear has of 






textile mill requirements, gained from actual experience 






in Goodyear’s own large fabric mills. 







How to design and how to build belts that will be subject 
to an absolute minimum of stretch, that will resist fraying 


under shifting, that will not rip or split at the center — 





these are a part of Goodyear experience, built into Good- 






year belting, and available to you at no premium cost. 






For example, Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt is 






the most nearly stretchless belt made. It is truly endless, 






made of cords laid side by side, bound with Goodyear rub- 






ber, and enclosed in a fabrie envelope that is double on 






the pulley side. The cord earries the tensions: the cover 






takes the wear. An exceptionally serviceable belt for indi- 











vidual motor drives in Vertical Openers, Pickers. Tappers 
and Twisters. 

Other specially designed and constructed Goodyear Belts 
are recommended for long wear and low replacement costs 
on Cards, Frames, Slubbers, Spoolers, Looms, Slashers 
and Breakers. 

Why not talk with the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical 
Man—about the belt equipment he has specified for many 
mills, assisting their operations and saving them money? 
He will call promptly at your suggestion. Write to Goodyear, 


Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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shown, the Reeves transmission is used 
to regulate the speed of the calender 


rolls. 


Motor Reduction Unit. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, have announced 
the development of a motor reduction 
unit for use where low speed drives are 
required. A standard round frame type 
motor is mounted directly on the gear 
reducer housing; helical gears are 
used. Standard speeds at the power 
take-off are from 3.02 r.p.m., to 380 
r.p.m., but lower speeds can be pro- 
vided; 6.08 r.p.m. is obtained with the 
use of 1,750 r.p.m. motor. The bear- 
ings supporting the gear drives are ball 
or roller type; lubrication is automat- 
ic; standard units are arranged for 
floor mounting but units can be sup- 
plied for wall, ceiling or vertical mount- 
ing—and standard squirrel cage induc- 
tion motor, wound rotor type, enclosed 
fan-cooled, explosion proof, or direct 
current type may be supplied. 


New Self-Cleaning 
Humidifier Nozzle. 

American Moistening Company, 260 
West Exchange St., Providence, R. L., 
have developed the Amco self-cleaning 
humidifier nozzle, which is illustrated 
in cross-section herewith, with the va- 
rious parts of the nozzle marked. 

It is explained that this new nozzle, 
designed to be quickly installed in the 
place of existing nozzles and requiring 
no change in fittings, connections, etc., 
automatically cleans the nozzle orifice 
by mechanical movement each time the 
water supply to the humidifier is shut 
off, either by hand or automatic humid- 
ity control action; thus providing a 





Self-cleaning humidifier nozzle. 
constant delivery of water. Reference 
to the illustration will explain the op- 
eration of the nozzle. With water pres- 
sure on, this pressure acts on the rub- 
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ber diaphragm to reverse its natural 
position, thereby lifting the cleaning 
pin from the orifice channel. With the 
water pressure relieved, the diaphragm 
assumes its natural position, forcing 
the cleaning pin into the orifice chan- 
nel, and in that movement, all accum- 
ulated dirt and foreign matter is car- 
ried to the base of the orifice where 
it is picked up by water in transit upon 
resumption of the water pressure. 

A valve effect is provided which op- 
erates to prevent dripping from the 
nozzle of any free or spent water; a 
tapered facing and seat on the pin and 
in the jet arrests water delivery. 
Improved Automatic 


Straightaway Tenter. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery 


Company, Providence, R. I., have an- 
nounced a new automatic straightaway 
tenter, designed particularly to accom- 
plish more efficient tentering at pres- 
ent high speeds and even higher speeds 
if desired, it is stated. 

The driving mechanism is so de 
signed as to be practically a separate, 
self-contained unit to which the rails 


The Textile 
improved 
straightaway 
Cemter . .-. « 


are merely attached. The company 
points out that, “the ultimate benefits 
derived from this feature include elim- 
ination of vibration and a longer life 
for the driving sprocket and chain, re- 
moving also any unnecessary strain on 
the main drive and shaft except the 
natural turning effort.” All driving 
parts of the tenter turn in ball bear- 
ings; the gears driving the sprocket 
heads are enclosed in cast-iron hous- 
ings rigidly supported on the cross 
rails; the main driving shaft turns in 
SKF ball bearings and runs in an oil 
bath; cut spiral bevel gears are used. 

A balanced mechanism for adjust- 
ment of the chain rails, electrically op- 
erated by push-button control mounted 
on the cross rail, is designed to give 
freedom from binding of the drive shaft 
during the adjustment of the rails for 
different widths o: cloth. This arrange- 
ment may be operated either while the 
machine is running or while it is 
stopped. A lubricant retaining flange 
is provided about the end of the tenter 
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rail. The whip of the chain around the 
ends has been eliminated, it is ex- 
plained, not only making it possible to 
obtain higher speed, but eliminating 
breakage of tenter links and reducing 
the wear on rivets. The tenter occu- 
pies less floor space than previously. 
The main drive is available either with 
motor and enclosed silent gearing, si- 
lent chain or v-belt drive. 

The Textile Finishing Machinery 
Company also recently announced that 
they had signed an agreement with the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany of New York City to build their 
patented kier for bleaching with pe 
roxide. 


Nickel-Clad Steel Available in New 

Finish and Wider Size Range. 
Nickel-clad steel, a joint development 
of the International Nickel Company 
and Lukens Steel Co., produced at the 
latter company’s mills at Coatesville, 
Pa., is a hot-rolled bi-metal made up 
of a light layer of pure, solid nickel 
bonded to a heavy layer of flange qual- 
ity steel. The nickel layer, which can 
be of variable thickness as desired up 





to 20 per cent of the total plate thick- 
ness, provides, the makers explain, “the 
corrosion-resistance and other advan- 
tages of pure solid nickel construction 
without prohibitive price in heavy units 
of equipment.” 

The makers continue: “Up to the 
present time, nickel-clad steel has been 
available only in the regular hot-rolled 
finish, the nickel surface of which car- 
ries the tightly adherent nickel oxide 
film, dark olive brown in color. This 
nickel oxide finish is formed during 
the rolling of the bi-metal at high tem- 
peratures, and is somewhat similar to 
the finish on standard hot-rolled steel 
plates. * * * Now a new finish, classi- 
fied as “hot-rolled and cleaned’, is 
available, free from the brown nickel 
oxide on the nickel side. The cleaning 
process gives the nickel a matt appear- 
ance nearly white in color, with surface 
superior to that produced by standard 
plate-mill practice. This ‘hot-rolled and 
cleaned’ finish, however, should not be 
confused with the bright, lustrous sur- 
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Photograph of Picking Equipment in- 
stalled in 1916 and converted into 
H & BA-! One-Process System in 1932. 


H&B A=1 ONE=PROCESS PICKER 


OR some time past the entire resources of our engineering 
F staff and picker department have been applied to the inves- 
tigation and the creation of a new line of opening and cleaning 
machines on the Single-Process System. Our new A-! One- 
Process System is the result. 

Here is a real response to the demand for reduced costs 
with increased efficiency, both for new machinery and the con- 
verting of existing equipment. It means— 

1. Greatest Lap Regularity, Yard per Yard. 

2. Reduced Labor Costs. 

3. Saving in Power. 

4. High Productive Capacity. 

5. Increased Efficiency. 

6. Variable Speed Control. 
Let our engineers tell you how this new system can be put into 
operation—for you. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE 
161 Devonshire Street 815 The Citizens & Southern Nat. Bank Bldg. 


COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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shown, the Reeves transmission is used 
to regulate the speed of the calender 


rolls. 


Motor Reduction Unit. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, have announced 
the development of a motor reduction 
unit for use where low speed drives are 
required. A standard round frame type 
motor is mounted directly on the gear 
reducer housing; helical gears are 
used. Standard speeds at the power 
take-off are from 3.02 r.p.m., to 380 
r.p.m., but lower speeds can be pro- 
vided; 6.08 r.p.m. is obtained with the 
use of 1,750 r.p.m. motor. The bear- 
ings supporting the gear drives are ball 
or roller type; lubrication is automat- 
ic; standard units are arranged for 
floor mounting but units can be sup- 
plied for wall, ceiling or vertical mount- 
ing—and standard squirrel cage induc- 
tion motor, wound rotor type, enclosed 
fan-cooled, explosion proof, or direct 
current type may be supplied. 
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American Moistening Company, 260 
West Exchange St., Providence, R. L., 
have developed the Amco self-cleaning 
humidifier nozzle, which is illustrated 
in cross-section herewith, with the va- 
rious parts of the nozzle marked. 

It is explained that this new nozzle, 
designed to be quickly installed in the 
place of existing nozzles and requiring 
no change in fittings, connections, etc., 
automatically cleans the nozzle orifice 
by mechanical movement each time the 
water supply to the humidifier is shut 
off, either by hand or automatic humid- 
ity control action; thus providing a 





Self-cleaning humidifier nozzle. 
constant delivery of water. Reference 
to the illustration will explain the op- 
eration of the nozzle. With water pres- 
sure on, this pressure acts on the rub- 
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ber diaphragm to reverse its natural 
position, thereby lifting the cleaning 
pin from the orifice channel. With the 
water pressure relieved, the diaphragm 
assumes its natural position, forcing 
the cleaning pin into the orifice chan- 
nel, and in that movement, all accum- 
ulated dirt and foreign matter is car- 
ried to the base of the orifice where 
it is picked up by water in transit upon 
resumption of the water pressure. 

A valve effect is provided which op- 
erates to prevent dripping from the 
nozzle of any free or spent water; a 
tapered facing and seat on the pin and 
in the jet arrests water delivery. 
Improved Automatic 


Straightaway Tenter. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery 


Company, Providence, R. I., have an- 
nounced a new automatic straightaway 
tenter, designed particularly to accom- 
plish more efficient tentering at pres- 
ent high speeds and even higher speeds 
if desired, it is stated. 

The driving mechanism is so de 
signed as to be practically a separate, 
self-contained unit to which the rails 
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are merely attached. The company 
points out that, “the ultimate benefits 
derived from this feature include elim- 
ination of vibration and a longer life 
for the driving sprocket and chain, re- 
moving also any unnecessary strain on 
the main drive and shaft except the 
natural turning effort.” All driving 
parts of the tenter turn in ball bear- 
ings; the gears driving the sprocket 
heads are enclosed in cast-iron hous- 
ings rigidly supported on the cross 
rails; the main driving shaft turns in 
SKF ball bearings and runs in an oil 
bath; cut spiral bevel gears are used. 

A balanced mechanism for adjust- 
ment of the chain rails, electrically op- 
erated by push-button control mounted 
on the cross rail, is designed to give 
freedom from binding of the drive shaft 
during the adjustment of the rails for 
different widths o: cloth. This arrange- 
ment may be operated either while the 
machine is running or while it is 
stopped. A lubricant retaining flange 
is provided about the end of the tenter 
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rail. The whip of the chain around the 
ends has been eliminated, it is ex- 
plained, not only making it possible to 
obtain higher speed, but eliminating 
breakage of tenter links and reducing 
the wear on rivets. The tenter occu- 
pies less floor space than previously. 
The main drive is available either with 
motor and enclosed silent gearing, si- 
lent chain or v-belt drive. 

The Textile Finishing Machinery 
Company also recently announced that 
they had signed an agreement with the 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany of New York City to build their 
patented kier for bleaching with pe 
roxide. 


Nickel-Clad Steel Available in New 

Finish and Wider Size Range. 
Nickel-clad steel, a joint development 
of the International Nickel Company 
and Lukens Steel Co., produced at the 
latter company’s mills at Coatesville, 
Pa., is a hot-rolled bi-metal made up 
of a light layer of pure, solid nickel 
bonded to a heavy layer of flange qual- 
ity steel. The nickel layer, which can 
be of variable thickness as desired up 





to 20 per cent of the total plate thick- 
ness, provides, the makers explain, “the 
corrosion-resistance and other advan- 
tages of pure solid nickel construction 
without prohibitive price in heavy units 
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The makers continue: “Up to the 
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finish, the nickel surface of which car- 
ries the tightly adherent nickel oxide 
film, dark olive brown in color. This 
nickel oxide finish is formed during 
the rolling of the bi-metal at high tem- 
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the finish on standard hot-rolled steel 
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available, free from the brown nickel 
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face of rolled and full finished 
solid nickel sheet, where refinement is 
Nickel-clad 
is also now available in rectang- 
ular plates circles in a 
range of sizes than heretofore, it is an- 


cold 


obtained by cold rolling.” 
steel 
and wider 


nounced. 


Stroboscope for Textile Use. 

A stroboscopic instrument, the Vibro- 
scope, especially adapted for examining 
and counting the speed of spindles in 
textile mills, has been developed by 
Klectrocon Corporation, 6 Varick St., 
New York City. This instrument op- 
erates on the well known principle that 
if a body in motion is illuminated by a 
succession of instantaneous light flash- 
es timed to occur in perfect synchron- 
ism with the motion, the body will ap- 
pear to be perfectly stationary. The 
for this is that flash of 
light gives the observer a glimpse of the 
moving body in exactly the same posi- 


reason each 





New Textile Stroboscope. 


tion in its cycle of operation and the 
eye retains the image of the body in 
this position from one glimpse to the 
next. If the light flashes are so timed 
that they are slightly out of synchron- 
ism with the motion, then the body 
will appear to be moving at greatly re- 
duced speed, as in a “slow motion” 
picture. 

The Vibroscope is built into a strong 
metal box which may be supplied on a 
wheel chassis for convenience (a small 
chassis being designed to allow passage 
through spinning and other alleys) or 
in a portable case. The box contains 
a variable speed motor and the neces- 
sary electrical parts for flashing the 
Neon tubes. The handlamp carrying 
the Neon tubes is strapped toa shelf on 
the chassis and held in the operator’s 
hand when in use. A tachometer is 
mounted on the motor shaft when the 
instrument is to be used for speed 
counting. The speed range on the 
standard models is from 1,200 r.p.m. 
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to 8,000 r.p.m., permitting accurate 
counting of spindle speeds of twice 
that. The instrument operates from 
100-120 volts a.c. supply. Different 
models carry two or three Neon tubes 


as desired. 


Atwood Wire Swifts. 

Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, 
Conn., recently introduced two new 
wire swifts—the Ideal adjustable swift 
and the Simplex nonadjustable swift. 
These swifts, it is pointed out, are con- 
structed of rust-proof tempered steel! 
and are practically unbreakable; they 
are fitted with cotton bands which pro- 
for light silk and rayon 
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Two new swifts. 


yarns. Six or nine arm swifts are fur- 
nished in various sizes, to hold skeins 
of 42 to 84-inch circumference. The Ideal 
swift is adjustable; a twist of the wrist 
collapses the swift to receive a ‘skein 
or expands it to receive a skein. 

The Atwood Company also recently 
issued a new bulletin entitled “The 
Care and Lubrication of Spindles”, out- 
lining in detail the commonsense essen- 
tials of good spindle up-keep. The bul- 
letin also describes the Atwood “Ball 
Top” spindle. The bulletin refers to 
spindles on silk and rayon throwing 
machinery as manufactured by this 
company. 


Fully Automatic Water Softener. 


A new fully automatic industrial ze- 
olite water softener has been announced 
by the Permutit Company, 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, which, it is ex- 
plained, eliminates errors due to the 
human element and conducts the oper- 
ations of softening and regeneration 
automatically. A combination is used 
of a meter-operated switch and elec- 
tric controls with a motor-driven Per- 
mutit single valve. At the end of the 
softening run, the meter actuates the 
electrical control which carry through 
the steps of: cutting the softener out 
of operation; backwashing it for a reg- 
ulated period, admitting a carefully 
regulated amount of saturated salt 
brine; rinsing out the hardness salts: 
and throwing the softener back into 
service, thus placing it again under the 
control of the meter, which governs 
the volume of water to be softened 
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during the next softening run and ini- 
tiates the start of the next regenerat- 
ing cycle. The automatic control may 
be applied simply, it is stated, to ex- 
isting downflow softeners, as well as 
on new models. 


New Bottle Oiler. 

The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincin 
nati, Ohio, is marketing a new design 
of bottle oiler, made up of thrce major 
parts—glass bottle with threaded neck, 





bronze base with integral sleeve type 
shank, and brass feed wire. A thick 
resident cork the joint 
between bottle and base. This type of 
oiler is entirely automatic, feeding only 
when the shaft is in motion. 


washer seals 


«e 


Extensible Tip Devised for 
Endless Rubber Fabric Belts. 

Patents have recently been granted 
to the Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- 
ing Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., on an extensible 
tip for endless fabrie belts. The oper- 
ation is applied to the outside plies of 
the belt before the two ends are inter- 
lapped and made endless. It consists 
of a series of perforated holes in the 
outside plies which are made with a 
punch. Into these holes, tie-gum is 
pressed and the rest of the union in- 
terlapped, cemented and vulcanized in 
the usual fashion. It is explained that 
the perforations, which are filled with 
pliable tie-gum, allow more than the 
usual extension of the splice when it 


bends around small pulleys. The ex- 
tensible tip is designed to eliminate 
splice separation, and, it is claimed, 


many hours are added to the life of 
the belt splice. 


Catalog on Cog-Belt Drives. 

Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has prepared a 
new condensed catalog on Dayton Cog- 
belt drives. It is known as Catalog 
No. 105 Condensed, and, it is stated, 
provides brief data for office use as 
well as a convenient hand-book on v- 
belt drives, including dimensions as 
well as simplified data for the calcula- 
tion of special drives. 
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“FIFTEEN MONTHS: 


WORK IN ONE YEAR” 


That is what Tubize Chatillon Corporation now accomplishes 


through Teletypewriter Service, says J. E. Bassill, President 


THREE officials of Tubize Chatillon Corporation agree 
that Teletypewriter Service —typing by wire — has 
helped that company cut costs, increase efficiency and 


give better service to customers. 


The President says: “Entirely aside from the tre- 
mendous help which they render in the prompt and 
efficient transmission of orders to the plants and the 
consequent betterment of service to our customers, our 
experience is that it is possible to accomplish fifteen 
months’ work in one year by the use of teletypewriters.” 

The Vice President in Charge of Sales, H. N. Cappel, 
says: “With the conservative manufacturing and pur- 
chasing policies prevailing recently, prompt delivery of 
raw material has been paramount. The hundreds of 
miles between our plants and sales offices have been 
reduced to a split second through the installation of 


teletypewriters.” 


The Purchasing Agent and Traffic Manager, R. C. 
Jones, says: ““Teletypewriters let us take advantage of 
market conditions affecting commodity prices, and ex- 
pedite shipments of supplies, resulting in a reduction 


of our inventory of maintenance stocks.” 


Teletypewriter Service is considered by many com- 
panies in the textile field as the economical means of 
connecting their branches whether 300 feet or 3000 
miles apart. Without charge, your local Bell Telephone 
Company will gladly show you how this modern 
business aid may be applied to your operations. Just 


call the Business Office. 


* : & 
| HOPEWELL, VA. 
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Teletypewriter form-writing equipment makes it possible to 
reproduce duplicate forms on all connected machines. Details 
such as weight, description, grade, price, shipping and _ billing 
information—typed on order forms on the sending machine—are 


accurately reproduced in the same positions on similar forms at 


connected machines. This feature alone has enabled 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation to make large savings. 
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White and Burgess 
Form Company. 

G. A. Whife & Company, Box 533, 
Charlotte, N. C., are the southern dis- 
tributors for the International Moist- 
ening Company, and the Southworth 
Machine Company, handling atomizers 





G. A. White. 


Frank Burgess. 

and humidifiers, and also handle the 
Foxboro humidity recorder controller. 
This company is composed of George 


White and Frank Burgess, both of 
whom have had long experience in the 
humidifying business. They carry a 
stock of humidifiers and controls, and 
also pumps and compressors, dealing 
in both new and used equipment. 


Changes in Butterworth's 
New England Organization. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., have 
announced, with regret, the resignation 
of Arthur ©. Freeman, Sr., vice-presi- 
dent and member of the board of di- 
rectors of the company, and also the 
resignation of Arthur C. Freeman, Jr. 
For many years Mr. Freeman and his 
son, together with Thomas W. France, 
have been identified with the New Eng- 
land office of H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Company, located at Providence. 
This office is now under the direction 
of Mr. France, with J. Ebert Butter- 
worth and DeHaven Butterworth mak- 
ing frequent trips into the New Eng- 
land territory from the home office in 
Philadelphia. 


ee ee ee 


Howard Represents Mundet. 

Mundet Cork Company, manufactur- 
ers of cork products, have announced 
the appointment of C. R. Howard, 408 
Hillcrest Avenue, Charlotte, N. ©., as 
their distributor in North and South 
Carolina. Mr. Howard will carry full 
line of insulation, namely, sheet cork, 
eork pipe covering, cork machinery 
isolation and cork isolation mats, as 
well as cork tile flooring. 
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Booklet on Variable Speed Spinning 


and Twister Frame Drives. 

Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, 
Indiana, have distributed a booklet, S- 
300, which provides the results of op- 
erating tests conducted on the new 
Reeves variable speed spinning and 
twister frame drive in several south- 
ern textile mills. Mill figures in vari- 
ous tests with this drive, as well as a 
description of its operation, are includ- 
ed in the booklet. 

This company is also distributing its 
first complete catalog of the Reeves 
variable motor pulley—Catalog V-200. 
This describes completely the design, 
operation and uses of this variable 
speed unit for light horsepower re 
quirements. 


Booklet on Fade-Ometer. 

Atlas Blectric Devices Co., 361 West 
Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois, have 
prepared and are distributing Bulletin 
No. 32 covering the type FDA Fade- 
Ometer, which is described as a real 
step forward in predetermining the 
light fastness of colors. A clear de- 
seription of the new type of Fade-Om- 
eter is given, together with full infor- 
mation concerning it. 


Davis Has Truck Account. 

George P. Davis, Builders Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed 
representative of the two Carolinas for 
the Nutting Truck Co., Faribault, Min- 
nesota. This concern manufactures a 
complete line of floor trucks, casters 
and trailers. 


Texdrive Calculator. 
W. A. Meyer of the Texrope Division 


of the AllisChalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has advised us of 
a new idea, a Perry-Graf instrument 
for instantly selecting the proper Tex- 
rope drive for any installation, no ta- 
bles, slide rule or calculation being 
necessary. Only a dial is turned and 
the drive, with the catalog number and 
price, is indicated. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, it was desired to find a drive 
that would run a machine at 500 r.p.m. 
and deliver 25 h.p., with a motor with 
a full load speed of 760 r.p.m., one 
turn of the calculator would give fhe 
answer, showing simultaneously the 
diameters of the driver and driven 
wheels, number of Texropes, size Tex- 
ropes, choice of center distances, with 





Texrope, for each horsepower of the 
drive, catalog number of the drive, and 
the price. The calculator was devel- 
oped after extensive study and coopera- 
tion between W. A. Meyer and other 
Allis-Chalmers officials, and the Perry- 
Graf Company of Chicago. 


New Book on Steam Traps. 

Armstrong Machine Works, Three 
Rivers, Michigan, have completed a new 
manual on steam trap engineering, con- 
taining complete information on the 
Armstrong line of traps. It is intended 
that with the aid of this book, the 
proper steam trap may be selected for 
cooking kettles, steam engines, separa- 
tors, laundry machines, unit heaters, 
water heaters, textile machinery, etc., 
ete. In addition to these and other 
applications, the book contains a sp 
cial section on draining water from 
compressed air lines, separating differ- 
ent liquids, improving refrigerator sys- 
tems, and trapping acids and other 
chemicals. 


Textile Research: 


A Survey of Progress. 
A new book published under the title, 


“Textile Research: A Survey of Prog- 
ress” is aptly and succinctly described 
as being “the story of what textile re- 
search is, what it is doing and what it 
may do’. It comprises 22 chapters 
by prominent men in different phases 
of textiles, edited by the board of ed- 
itors of the U. S. Institute for Textile 
Research, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
Mass., under whose auspices the work 
was published and to whose first pres- 
ident, the late Dr. S. W. Stratton, it is 
dedicated. 

Among the chapter headings are: 
Physical Testing, by H. J. Ball; Chem- 
ical Analysis, by J. F. X. Harold; Dye 
Chemistry and Application, by L. A. 
Olney; Application of Optical Equip- 
ment to Textile Research, by B. R. 
Schwarz; Textile Microbiology, by B. 
FE. Proctor; Technology of Cotton Man- 
ufacture, by H. H. Willis; Cotton Fiber 
Research, by Ruby K. Worner; Dry- 
cleaning, by Pauline Beery Mack; and 
Technology of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacture, by DB. D. Fowle. 

The main objective of the book is to 
demonstrate the possibilities of re- 
search in the textile industry. With 
the articles just listed, and the book’s 
voluminous references and an index of 
abstracts published in the Institute’s 
monthly bulletin during 1931, it is an 
important reference book for those in- 
terested in research in textiles. 

The book contains 286 pages and 32 
illustrations. ‘The price is $2.50 per 
copy, and it may be obtained from the 
Institute or through Corron’s book de- 


partment. 
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A recent installation of 
“‘Monarch”’ Twisters. 
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Increase Production 


If you need greater production—quickly—our adequate stocks 
and knowledge of operating conditions make possible quick 
shipment of new machines and repair parts. 


Perhaps your particular problem is best solved by double decking 
—or by adding modern features—or by rebuilding present 
machines into new Atwood types. You will be surprised how quickly 
and effectively and at what a low cost this can be accomplished. 


Whatever your needs—with unexcelled engineering and manv- 
facturing facilities developed exclusively for throwing machinery, 
Atwood offers prompt shipment of dependable products, backed 
by Atwood’s guarantee of quality. 


Atwoods engineers have met the most exacting needs of several 
generations of throwsters. Atwood experience is available for the 
prompt solution of your throwing problems. 


THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1852 


STONINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 


Sales Offices: New York Stonington, Conn. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ATWOOD MACHINES THROW THE BULK OF AMERICA’S SILK AND RAYON 


©2356 


















































































NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 








Howarbp E. CorFIn, of Sea Island 
Beach, Ga., one of the nation’s 
prominent executives and finan- 
ciers, is to be the executive head 
of the re-organized company result- 
ing from the liquidation of the 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commis- 
sion Co., following a vote of stock- 
holders at a meeting in Greensboro, 
N. C. Mr. Coffin, a pioneer in the 
motor car and aeronautical indus- 
tries, was for 20 years vice-presi- 
dent and consulting engineer of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, and 
was, with Edsel Ford, an organizer 
of the country’s first comprehensive 
effort in commercial aviation, Na- 
tional Air Transport, Inc., serving 
two years as its president and two 
years as chairman of its board. 


HAROLD P. GOLLER has been ap- 
pointed southern representative of 
The Arkansas Company, Inc., 233 
Broadway, New York City, manu- 
facturers of a full line of textile 
chemicals. His headquarters are 
in Greenville, S. C. Mr. Goller, a 
graduate of the Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, located in the South a num- 
ber of years ago as representative 
of the Dupont Rayon Company. He 
has since been calling on the tex- 
tile plants throughout the South 
and enjoys a wide acquaintance 
among them. 


GORDON F. SPENCER, who for 
three years was departmental su- 
perintendent of gray, bleached, 
mercerized and white goods depart- 
ment of the Rock Hill Printing & 
Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S. C., has 
taken a s‘milar position at the 


Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware 
Shoals, S. C. 
N. BARNARD MURPHY has been 


made general manager of The 
Trion Company, Trion, Ga. For 
some years he has been superin- 
tendent, and recently A. D. ELLIOTT 
was made superintendent of the 
cotton mill, and C. L. DUNN is su- 
perintendent of the glove plant. Mr. 
Murphy has supervision of all of 
the properties at Trion. 


W. IRVING BULLARD has retired 
as vice president of the Central 
Republic Bank & Trust Co., Chi- 


cago, and will devote his time tem- 
porarily to his eastern textile in- 
terests, including the E. H. Jacobs 
Mfg. Co. and the Williamsville 
Buff Mfg. Co., both of Danielson, 
Conn. He is treasurer of both 
companies. 


JOHN A. CURTIS has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Newark, N. 
J., office of Willcox & Gibbs Sew- 
ing Machine Company. Mr. Curtis 
has been identified with the New- 
ark office for more than ten years. 


E. A. SMITH is president of the 
Phenix Mills, Inc., Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., following the re-organ- 
ization and sale of the mill to Wil- 
son & Bradbury, Inc., of New York 
and Philadelphia, selling agents. 
E.:A. HAMRICK, of Shelby, N. C., 
is vice-president, secretary and 
general manager, and C. D. THOMs, 
of New York City, is treasurer. J. 
L. RHINEHARDT is superintendent; 
J. N. JONES, general overseer of 
carding and spinning, assisted at 
night by JoE DUNCAN; B. H. 
BRIDGMAN, general overseer of 
weaving, assisted at night by CARL 
HUGHES; W. E. CULBERSON, over- 
seer cloth room; and W. E. OWEN, 
master mechanic. 


A. L, FREEDLANDER, vice presi- 
dent and factory manager of The 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, rode the Graf Zep- 
pelin from South America to Ger- 
many recently. Mr. Freedlander 
had been in South America investi- 
gating the possibilities and devel- 
opment of rubber plantations in the 
Latin American countries. In Eu- 
rope he conferred with leading en- 
gineers in regard to recent devel- 
opments in the manufacture of 
Dayton cog-belt drives and other 
products. 


T. H. BURKHARDT has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of Burling- 
ton Mills, Inc., Burlington, N. C. 
For the past several years he has 
been in charge of mills and techni- 
cal expert and consultant to the of- 
ficials. 


STUART F. BROWN, treasurer and 
manager of the Whitinsville Spin- 
ning Ring Co. and Mrs. Brown 





were passengers for England on 
the Britannic from Boston on No- 
vember 19th. While abroad Mr. 
Brown plans to confer with Eadie 
Bros. & Co. of Paisley and Man- 
chester under whose license the 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. are 
manufacturing the new self lubri- 
cating spinning and twister rings 
in the United States and Canada. 


O. R. JOHNSON has resigned as 
superintendent of weaving at the 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and returned to his former home 
in Greenville, S. C. He is succeed- 
ed at Brookside by A. Ashton, of 
New Bedford, Mass. 


JOHN KLINCK has been trans- 
ferred from superintendent of The 
Sibley Mfg. Company, Augusta, 
Ga., to superintendent of Enter- 
prise Mfg. Co., operated by the 
same organization. D. R. SENN, 
whom Mr. Klinck succeeds at En- 
terprise, has been placed in the 
mechanical department of the two 
organizations. WALTER DILLARD, 
JR., who has been assistant super- 
intendent at Sibley, succeeds Mr. 
Klinck as superintendent there. 


J. L. BoBo has become overseer 
of slashing and weaving at the 
Easley Cotton Mills No. 3, Liberty, 
S. C. 


J. M. HOPPER has become over- 
seer of weaving at the Virginia 
Cotton Mills, Swepsonville, N. C., 
succeeding ToM COBLE. Mr. Hop- 
per was formerly overseer of weav- 
ing at the Burlington Mills, Inc., 
Burlington, N. C., where he is suc- 
ceeded by STEVE DAVIS. 


Obituary. 


A. P. RHYNE, a pioneer cotton 
manufacturer of North Carolina, 
died recently at his home in Mount 
Holly, N. C., at the age of 89 years. 
Mr. Rhyne, after a brief career as 
merchant, bought the Woodlawn 
Mill, Mount Holly, in 1873; organ- 
izing later the Tuckaseege Mills 
and the Albion Mills. He was vice- 
president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, - 1897- 
1899. He is survived by two broth- 
ers, one of whom is DANIEL E. 
RHYNE, of Lincolnton, N. C. 
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FLEXIBILITY 
of Great Importance Today 


Barber-Colman Improved Automatic Spoolers are capable of 
running four counts of yarn on one machine at the same time. 


Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warpers can be changed from 
one count to another without loss of time. 


Barber-Colman Super-Speed Warpers can be creeled for stripe 
work with no loss of time; the pattern can be changed for 
each beam as simply and easily as though it were repeat 
work. 


Barber-Colman Improved Machines can handle fine yarns as 


well as coarse. 


Barber-Colman Improved Machines reduce the amount of time 
required to handle short orders. 


Barber-Colman Improved Machines 
are FLEXIBLE 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Specialists in specific formulae 


to meet exact requirements 
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‘ Ask for a NOPCO Technical Man 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer"’ finds the sunshine of living. 


The Story of Old Timer's Methods 
of Working and Management 


Part Eight—Continued from October Issue 


iy this, the eighth installment, Old-Timer and his 
friend Jim continue their discussion of the value 
of keeping records in the spinning room, covering es- 
pecially the subjects of Bands and Tapes, Weights and 
Levers, Frame Lifting Rods and Head Gears, Clearers, 
Piecing Up on Filling, etc. In the ninth installment, 
to appear next month, they will take up other items 
in the spinning room, and discuss the application of 
a system of inspection and maintenance, in line with 
the whole thought of this series. 

Readers are invited to request reprints of the seven 
preceding installments in this series, in case they do 
not have them; and are urged to keep their copies 
of the issues containing the articles in this series.— 


The Editor. 


(Note: Since this series is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 
regular type represent OLp-TiMEr’s part of the conversation, 
and those in ttalics are JIM’s part.) 


(Continued from the October Issue} 


The next item in my book, OLD-TIMER, is 


Bands and Tape 


2/22/24. Looked over old tapes which had worn 
out. Found tape from Blank has bad selvage. 

Tape men are making good lap and the new thread 
is lasting better than any we have used. The sample 
tape received last month is too heavy. 

5/27/24. Found five new tapes off on Douglas 
—————. that were practically new. He was not sew- 
ing his laps correctly. 


9/5/24. Nothing to report. ve 
Such an inspection may seem trivial to most over- 


seers and superintendents, but, if space would permit 
me to show the full report over several years, you 
would see that every one of these items is valuable. 
Don’t forget that the one most important thing 1s 
that the overseer has given this item his personal at- 
tention at the date stated, and that relieves you of 
that uneasy feeling that something could be wrong 


and you not know it. It will probably be interesting to 
take a look at the tape and band record that the over- 
seer keeps in connection with this inspection: 


Tapes used day, 26,129 
Tapes used night, 19,234 





45,363 Total tapes used 
Hours run day, 2,579; spindles run, 59,136 
Hours run night, 2,623; spindles run, 52,493 
2,579 x 59,136 = 152,511,744 spindle hours 





2,623 52,493 = 137,689,139 spindle hours 

290,200,883 Total Spindle 
Hours.. 
290,200,883 
—_—————. = 6,397. A tape drives 4 spindles, 
45,363 
6397 
therefore = 1,599 spindle hours per tape. 


As we usually speak of most any kind of supplies, 
like shuttles, check straps, tapes, bands, etc., as lasting 
so many weeks, months or years, we will now reduce 
the spindle hours per tape to weeks. 

1,599 — 55 hours per week = 29 weeks, the life of 
a tape on this record. 

The consumption at your mill may be more or less, 
but the main point is, do you know? These tapes are 
14-inch, weighing 16 to the pound, and driving a spin- 
dle at practically 10,000 r.p.m. on 30s yarn. 

Of course if you wish to carry the information fur- 
ther you can easily determine from the above what 
your tapes cost per spindle or thousand spindles per 
year, and much other useful information that it is not 
necessary to take up space to show, since the above 
calculation explains very clearly how to arrive at the 
life of a tape, matters not whether your mill is not 
running full time or whether you run only part of 
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Manhattan engineers — the 
originators of Condor Belts— 
announce a new advanced type 
of transmission belting — the 
Compensated Belt. 


Due to its special, compensated features (patents applied for), the belt performs 
best at 50% lower tension—resulting in longer bearing life, smooth and trouble- 
free running, and double the overload capacity of standard rubber belt. 


We cannot urge you too strongly to inves- 
tigate fully the Compensated Belt. We 
firmly believe industry will soon acclaim 
it, as many experts are now doing, as 
the greatest single advancement in rub- 
ber belt construction yet announced. 


Your jobber can supply you 


10 Advantages of Compensated Belts 


Longer fastener life. 

Higher efficiency when run slack. 

Higher efficiency on small pulleys. 

Freedom from ruptures in outside ply. 

Freedom from wear on pulley side. 

Freedom from ply separation. 

Double the overload margin of safety. 

Higher efficiency under all running conditions. 
Reduced bearing, shafting, and hanger troubles. 


Material reductions in belting “costs”. 






ay bestos-Manhattan, | 
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your frames at night, etc. 


Keep your hours run per day and night; then keep 
the record of your spindles run day and night and you 
have information which is absolutely fair in compar- 
ing one year with another or one kind of supplies with 
another. The custom some men use of merely making 
a record of the date when a certain supply is put into 
use cannot give you much information unless you 
should happen to run the same number of hours each 
day, month and year and run the exact same number 
of spindles. This, I doubt, has ever happened in any 
mill two years in succession. Here is the record of 
bands used on 40s to 448 filling running at about 
7,800 rpm. Bands weigh 86 to the pound. 


8,486 lbs. bands used * 86 = 299,796 bands 


2,602 hours day run X 

57,024 day spindles run = 148,376,448 
2,644 hours night run 

40,599 night spindles run = 107,848,756 


255,720,204 Spindle hrs. 


255,720,204 -—- 299,796 = 852 hours per band. 
852 — 55 hours per week = 15.4 weeks. 


The life of a band will vary much more than the 
life of a tape because it is affected more by sudden 
changes of weather. The knot is not as good a fasten- 
ing as the sewed laps on a tape, etc., etc. When this 
record of inspection was first started the overseer soon 
found that the life of both tapes and bands depended 
almost wholly on the fastening; that is, tapes wore 
out at the lap and bands at the knot. He improved 
on the tape by carrying out extended experiments 
with the method of sewing the laps and finally finding 
a sewing thread that gave the most life. 

We pass on to the next item— 


Weights and Levers. 


Say, now, Mr. Reader, if you want to realize the 
value of the system we are trying to explain, please 
answer this question to yourself. When have you 
looked over your weights and levers? Or are you just 
leaving that to the second hand and section men? Let 
me suggest that tomorrow you take just ten minutes— 
you can spare ten minutes, can’t you, to prove to your- 
self whether this system is really any good or not?— 
and look over a few alleys of yours. See how many 
you find touching the board; see if some of them are 
not cut into the screw so much that if you take the 
weight off the end will not come down. Will a lever 
too low put more or less weight on the roll? 


1/14/24—Looked over both rooms, 2 alleys to sec- 
tion. 


3/5/24 —Looked over both rooms, 3 alleys to sec- 
tion. 
5/21/24—Had sections No. 2 and No. 5 to go over 


levers with gauge—few were too slow. (We havea 
block of wood for each section man that he used as 
a gauge to slip under the lever). 

9/3 /24—Have notified all men on filling to put gauge 
on their levers and report to me when they get over 
so I can inspect them again. 


9/24 /24—Levers O. K. 
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Frame Lifting Rods and Head Gears. 
3/25/24—No. 4 section: in bad shape; looks like 
someone has put oil on rods. 
5/13/24—No. 4 section had some frames run too full. 
Frame No. 64 gear making noise, showed section man 
how to set them. 

One frame tangling. Section No. 1. 

Cleaned all lifting rods in warp this week. 

Clearers. 

3/6/24—Put in 600 underclearers or scavenger rolls 

on No. | filling, No. 2 and No. 3 sections. More need 

taking out; roller shop behind; promised to cover 
some next week. 

5/11/24—Looked over all clearers; found three spin- 

ners not cleaning the pins well enough. 

Take the above item, for example. Underclearers 
or scavenger rolls do not give much trouble so long as 
the work runs well, because the spinner is making her 
rounds often enough to see one when it stops. But 
when she is having more ends to put up than usual, if 
her scavenger rolls are not in good shape they are go- . 
ing to cause her a lot of extra work. The overseer 
found underclearers where a small amount of waste 
was being left on the pin. A roller like that is more 
likely to choke up when the end next to the stand 
comes down, than is one with a clean pin. When the 
roller chokes, the spinner usually has about four times 
as much to do, when she gets there, than she would 
have to do if she only had to put up the one end which 
came down, instead of a choked roller which probably 
has now knocked down several other ends and maybe 
ruined a top roller. 

Piecing Up on Filling. 
4/23 /24—Ray lapping ends on section No. 

1. Superintendent passed through and saw R. Jor- 

dan's wife piecing up where he was doffing her frames 
and asked me if we had put girls to piecing up be- 
hind doffers. 

5,/4/24—Did not see any one lapping ends or piecing 
up wrong. Talked to second hand and all section 
men and explained to them how bad piecing up would 
make thin places in the cloth. 

5 /14/24—Took all doffers down to cloth room and 
had them look at several cuts of cloth that had thin 
places and also took them to the weave room and had 
Mr. , the boss weaver, to show them how bad 
piecing up would often cause the filling to break on 
outside of shuttle, leaving a tail of filling which would 
knock up the filling fork several times before it 
would break off, thereby causing a thin place. 


You see, OLD-TIMER, we are still carrying out the 
idea you gave us years ago; that the operators are 
human beings, and although some of them don’t give 
a darn, it is a proven fact that if you show them the 
effect their bad work has, a majority of them will 
have conscience enough to think of the defect in the 
cloth and will actually profit by it. 

We have found that if you will do more of this 
kind of educational work among the operatives, in- 
stead of so much cussing, you will not only get much 
less bad work, but a lot more co-operation from them 
in every way. Just the other day the overseer of card- 
ing came up the alley behind a boy sweeper and saw 
the boy push a speeder bobbin under the frame. He 
said to the sweeper: “Pick wp that nickle, Tom,” and 
walked on down the alley. The boy looked all around 
on the floor, then began to look through the pile of 
waste he was sweeping up, for that nickle. The over- 
seer went back and explained to Tom that the bobbin 
he saw him kick under the frame cost five cents, and he 
must always pick up things which cost money the same 
as he would pick up money. Well, anyway, I will bet 
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RANDED textile goods penetrate markets which others find diffi- 

cult or impossible to enter. And once established they resist 

assaults of unbranded products and assure their makers steadier pro- 
duction with consequent larger profits. 


An experience of many years coupled with mechanical facilities 
equaled by few other organizations in the country enables us to 
offer exceptional service to textile manufacturers and selling agencies 
in the design and production of labels, tickets, bands, hang tags and 
bolt ends. 


This service includes both original design by artists thoroughly fa- 
miliar with textile packing technique and faithful reproduction of 
designs already in use. Highest quality of workmanship goes hand 
in hand with charges which usually mean substantial savings to 
purchasers. 


We shall find pleasure in submitting idea sketches for new designs and in quoting on any 
type of textile label or band---all without obligation. 


JACOBS. GRAPHIC.ART/, COMPANY 


CLINTON__-— SOUTH CAROLINA 
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a hundred nickles that the boy will remember that les- 
son as long as he lives, and I will also bet that it will 
do him a lot of good in many things with which he 
comes in contact when he gets to be a man. 


I saw this same overseer of carding have a cut of 
cloth in the card room last week showing it to his 
frame hands and section men, and was told that he was 
showing those operatives the defects in that cut of 
cloth caused by lumps of fiber getting on the roving 
from fanning off the frames and black threads in the 
cloth that were caused by black waste or oil getting 
onto the roving in the card room. _He explained to 
them that some of the oily waste came out of the bob- 
bins where fly had accumulated and would fall out 
on the roving as the roving bobbins were thrown onto 
the box while doffing the frame, and many other 
causes which all overseers and superintendents are 
more or less familiar with. 


The point I wish to bring out is the method used to 
educate the operative rather than a detailed descrip- 
tion of causes. After showing the frame hands these 
things the overseer had no trouble in getting his frame 
hands to stack the roving in the doff boxes rather than 
throw the bobbin of full roving into the boxes. This 
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greatly reduced the black places on the roving and in 
the cloth. 

Say, JIM, you know what makes so much of that 
oily fly inside of the bobbins, don’t you? 

Sure, OLD-TIMER, you showed us that four years 
ago, and we have not oiled any bolsters since. We 
we’re afraid to stop oiling bolsters on all the frames at 
once, so we selected four frames and ran them a year, 
in fact, 14 months, and then inspected the bolsters and 
spindles, and not only found no more wear on them 
than on the other frames, but the frames where we had 
not oiled the bolsters were much easier to pull. We 
noticed it first in stopping the frames. After the 
belt was pushed off the tight pulley the frames where 
the bolsters had not been oiled would run much longer 
and— 

That’s enough, JIM. Get back in the spinning room 
now; we agreed that we had talked about the card 
room enough, so hurry along with that spinning stuff 
and let’s get out of the spinning room before these fel- 
lows get tired. 


(The ninth installment of this series, in which Old- 
Timer and Jim continue their discussion of records and in- 
spection in the spinning room, will appear next month. If 
you wish clippings of previous installments, Jet us know.— 


The Editor.) 





Colson Institutes Direct Sales. 

The Colson Company, Elyria, Ohio, 
recently introduced a new policy of di 
rect factory supervised sales, displac 
ing the Colson-Stores Company, a sep- 


arate corporation, which formerly 
acted as ae sales outlet for the 
Colson line of casters, wheel chairs, 


etc., etc. The company announces that, 
operating in friendly receivership, !' 
was adjudged solvent in the Federal 
Court of the Northern District of Ohio, 
and that the action in involuntary 
bankruptcy brought against it was dis 
missed at the expense of the petition- 
ers, and that the company is continu- 
ing in business. 

"Liberalism in the South." 

Under this title Virginius Dabney 
has written, and the University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. 
C., has just published, a review of and 
comment upon liberal tendencies and 
trends in the South, from the time of 
the American Revolution up to the 
present. The book is divided into four 
parts—the era of Jefferson, 1776-1830; 
the era of Calhoun, 1830-1865: post- 
Civil War days, 1865-1900; and the 
New South, 1900-1932. 

The author sets out to present “the 
progress achieved by liberal thought 
and action”, through these eras. In the 
presentation of his theme he gives at 
the same time interesting records of 
general history throughout these peri- 
ods. Opinions as to the ultimate worth 
of the book will differ according to the 
individual viewpoint as to liberalism, 


and what liberalism is; but, approach 
ing his task with the viewpoint of a 
Mberal, according to his own definition. 


and with the intent of championing the 


cause, Mr. Dabney has produced an in 
teresting presentation, written in 4 
style that is engaging, frank and vig 
orous, 

The price of the book is $3.50 per 


copy. 


Todd's Report on 
World's Cotton Crop. 


Discussing the cotton 
tion in a statement made to the Asso 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York Professor John A. Todd, the 
famous English economist, points out 
that “the outstanding feature of the 
last two years has been the renewed 
evidence of the unlimited capacity of 
the American cotton crop to falsify all 
predictions and do the exact opposite 
of what it did the year before. 

“In 1980 the alarming feature of the 
American cotton situation was the ex- 
traordinary change-over of the world’s 
consumption from American to outside 
growths as the result of three bad 
American crops in succession, both in 
quantity and quality, with the inev- 


world’s posi- 


itable effect on relative values. Two 
years ago the figures showed for the 
first time that in one half-year the 


world had apparently consumed more 
outside growth than of American cot- 
ton. In 1930-31 the half of the 
season carried this tendency still fur- 
ther, but the second half showed a dis- 
tinct reaction in favor of American and 


first 


in the season just closed this reaction 
has been carried still further. For the 


time being, at least, American cotton 
has reasserted its dominant position. 
“During the past season the United 
States consumption of American cotton 
has steadily declined while that of the 
the hut 


movement is 


rest of world has increased 


exactly the contrary 
shown in the comparison of the rest of 
the world’s consumption with that of 
outside growth. The former has been 
increasing for three half-years while 
the latter has declined even more. The 
main of this seesaw movement 
of relative consumption lies in the va- 
garies of the American crop. 

“For nearly two years after the Wall 
Street crash, the fall in the price of 
cotton due, as it was alleged 
to be in so many commodities, to any 
excess of supplies; on the contrary, the 
production had been 
and it was only the 
consumption that 


cause 


was not 


world’s cotton 
moderate 


effect of restricted 


quite 


gradually began to pile up the world’s 


stocks of cotton, which by the end of 
1931, 
a record figure. 


“The sentimental 


July, were rapidly approaching 


effect of the fall 


from last year’s figure of 17,096,000 
bales, i.e., from the second largest fig- 


ure in history to one of the lowest in 
recent years, completely overshadowed 
fact tl 
supply, even with such a 


the ut the prospective season's 


small crop, 
second largest in 


The change in sentiment had 


would still be the 


history. 
its effect on the actual demand for cot- 
ton August sales showing 


goods with 


a record figure.” 
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“MOCCASIN BUSHINGS 


can be used wherever a bearing is required and it is at its best where 
other bearings fail. 

Note the design: 

Oil soaked white pine inserts set transversely in high grade phosphor 
bronze bushings. 

The oil filters through these feeders in sufficient quantities to insure con- 
stant lubrication. No oil can waste, no grit reach the bearing surfaces and 
lubrication is required but twice yearly. 

We unqualifiedly guarantee the life and performance of Moccasin Bushings. 
We are backed up by national users. Would you like to see the list? 


BRASS AND BRONZE CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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CLINIRCHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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5 BIG ADVANTAGES 
TENN Check them! 


i | Fig. 106-A Jenkins Standard Bromse 
Globe Valve has :— 


(1) More spindle threads in contact with = 
bonnet; (2) slip-on stay-on disc holder; 
(3) extra-deep stuffing box holds more 
packing; (4) one-piece screw-over bon- 
net for nee: 5) Jenkins renewable 
composition disc. 

Same advantages in angle, cross and 
check patterns, screwed or flan, 

your supply. house or write for Form 
142. JENKINS BROS, 80 White 8&t., 
New York, N. Y., Bridgeport, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago. 


JENKINS VALVES 


Since 1864 
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Adds action of its own! 


When you add Oakite to your cotton boil- 
off formulas you get an extra detergent 
action that means CLEANER goods! You 
get free rinsing qualities which assure 
complete removal of all caustic so that 

goods are SOFTER. You turn out a 
quality finished product that helps 
build and hold business. And Oakite 
gives you these advantages at no in- 
crease in finishing costs. Write today 
for details. 

Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., New York 


OAKITE 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ans Methods 
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Practical Discussions 


HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


On all Varieties of Mill Subjects 
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by Cotton's Readers 









Another Comment on Roll Leather 
Splitting. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I have just finished reading the articles on the 
subject of “Causes of Roll Leather Splitting”, page 62 
of August COTTON and 106 of October CoTToON. Know- 
ing something about this subject myself, I cannot re- 
sist your invitation to enter into the discussion. 

These letters, as you know, resulted from a ques- 
tion asked at a meeting in Atlanta, reported in your 
April issue, “What causes the outside or hair side 
of sheepskin rolls to come loose from the meat side, 
sometimes after running a short time?” 


First of all, these writers, “E. D.” in August and 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6150” in October, referred to the 
roll covering as sheepskin. They are almost right in 
this respect, but practically 100 per cent of the 
sheepskin sold for roll covering is really lambskin. 
It has to be. Sheepskin is altogether too rough and 
coarse. A sheepskin will measure anywhere between 
9 square feet to 13 square feet trimmed, while lamb- 
skin will very rarely go over 8 square feet and usu- 
ally average between 6 and 7 square feet. I mention 
this as it is quite important in discussing splitting. 

Sheepskins and lambskins are always quoted sep- 
arately as to price, as there is quite a difference in 
their relative sizes and textures. 


Coming back to the subject, splitting may be 
caused either by improper treatment of the raw pelt 
or it may be brought about by causes that affect the 
living lamb. This latter is typical of New Zealand 
skins. In American domestic skins, there is very lit- 
tle natural splitting, and thanks to improved methods 
in the beamhouse operations (unhairing, etc.) we are 
finding less loose grain, the cause of this separation. 


In New Zealand there seems to be a big rush to 
get the new spring lamb out onto the market. This 
includes the meat and all of the by-products. Due to 
this haste, we have in their skins what is known as 
“milky lambs”. Meaning that lambs are slaughtered 
before they are thoroughly weaned. They have had 
very little opportunity to get out and eat grass, etc. 
As a consequence, the gelatinous substances in the 
skins of these lambs has not had a chance to set. It 
is still jelly-like, and when the pelts go through the 
beamhouse operations, most of these gelatinous sub- 
stances simply flow away, leaving nothing but a hol- 
low shell. In addition to this natural fault causing 
splitting in New Zealand skins, there is also present 
the man-made causes brought about in the beam- 
house, found to a much less degree in domestic skins. 


Splitting in American domestic is caused 7 )stly 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 
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by lax treatment in the unhairing operations. The 
pelts are allowed to stay too long without checking 
in the various baths, in which the development of 
bacteria and chemical compounds such as amines 
eat away or dissolve out the collagen or corium. This 
dissolved substance is, subsequently, washed away 
leaving nothing but voids. In carefully beamed skins, 
care is taken in each process to see that the pelts do 
not remain in the various baths longer than it is 
necessary to complete each operation. When such 
skins as these are tanned in real bark liquors, this 
corium is fixed by tanning and the result is good 
solid leather that will never split. 

I heartily agree with the final two paragraphs in 
the letter of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6150” in the October 
issue. To me it is deplorable that the men in charge 
of cotton spinning should know so little about what 
good roller leather should be. Price seems to be the 
only thing that concerns them. 

There are on the market today the worst exam- 
ples of what roller leather should not be that were 
ever perpetrated on the unsuspecting textile trade. 
The manufacturers of these skins have brought the 
prices down so low that it is impossible for real roll- 
er leather to compete. These skins that I am speak- 
ing of are the cheapest New Zealand skins, not even 
bark tanned, and are finished without the slightest 
idea of what a roller skin should or should not be. 
It is in this type of skin that the mills are finding 
splitting and other faults. The cry is then that no 
sheepskins are any good and off they go on some- 
thing else. If a mill would buy a good grade of 
leather that can be proven to be genuinely bark- 
tanned and finished by experts, they would be satis- 
fied; in addition, much economy lies in treating the 
rolls after burning down, and before calendering, 
with a good flexible top dressing. 

In England the mills have for years adopted the 
practice of taking what appears to be perfectly good 
rolls out of the frames and re-calendering and re- 
dressing them. They claim that this gives them bet- 
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ter results and saves them money, and if figures 
count for anything, their claims are true. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6168. 


Disagrees With “Young Timer” 
About Clutch Spindle. 


Says spindle of proper size with proper acorn and 
bobbin with brass bushing is better than the clutch 


type. 
EDITOR COTTON: 


I notice on page 59 of your November issue that 
“YOUNG TIMER” tells of an experience in which he 
said that a mill made an improvement both in in- 
creased production and the running of the work, by 
substituting clutch spindles for spindles equipped 
with acorns. I will quote in part what he says, “I 
want to tell you how a certain mill I know of was 
able to increase their production and also lower the 
spinning cost at a very low expense to the mill * * * 
The management bought some spindles, which were 
a trifle larger and heavier than the spindles they 
were using on filling spinning frames * * * These 
spindles were sent to a machinery manufacturer and 
a clutch put on for about 40 cents each. Then the 
mill put these spindles in the frames in the place of 
the old spindles which did not have the clutch. This 
allowed them to speed up the front roll about 12 
per cent. * * * Of course this made a nice reduction 
in spinning cost. * * * The reason they were able to 
speed up was because with a clutch spindle they 
could run the spindle at a faster speed and the bob- 
bin would not jump up as it would on a spindle 
without the clutch; and, as you know, when the 
bobbins jump up on a spindle it causes bad work 
which the weave room will not have.” 

I have quoted this much of “YOUNG TIMER’s”’ let- 
ter, because it will be seen that he gives the clutch 
credit for the improvement shown, whereas it is my 
impression that the fact that a larger size spindle 
was used had a great deal more to do with securing 
this improvement. 

If the original spindle had been of the proper 
weight and size for the package to be made, and 
equipped with an acorn of the proper taper, with the 
spinning bobbins in fair shape, the mill would have 
experienced very little of this trouble of the bob- 
bins rising on the spindle. 

While there has been much improvement in re- 
cent years in the manufacture of clutches for spin- 
dles, and while a mill would not go wrong in pur- 
chasing clutch spindles from any of the reputable 
manufacturers, I think you will find that it is gen- 
erally agreed among practical spinners that the trou- 
ble which a clutch causes more than offsets any ad- 
vantage received from it. 

If the spindle is not of the proper weight and 
size for the package, the clutch will not hold the bob- 
bin down any better than the acorn will. The clutch 
will not grip the bobbin as tightly at the base as a good 
acorn will. This is illustrated by the fact that the man- 
ufacturers of large package spinning prefer to specify 
clutch spindles on 3-inch ring spinning, to make it eas- 
ier for the operative to stop the bobbin for piecing up 
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an end. A bobbin when gripped by the operative will 
slip more freely on the spindle than it would with 
a good acorn. Spindles with brakes would solve the 
problem but the brakes would only make more clean- 
ing necessary. 

It is my belief that a spinning spindle with an 
acorn of the proper taper, used with a bobbin fitted 
with a brass bushing, will give a better fit, and at 
all times grip the spindles more securely, than will 
spindles equipped with clutches. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6177. 


A Difference of Opinion on Weaving 
Sateens and the Terminology Involved. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The discussion on “Points on Weaving Sateens,” 
by CONTRIBUTOR No. 6145” on page 95 of October 
COTTON is very interesting. The rule given by him 
for constructing a sateen weave is the one generally 
used, and can be used on both the 5 and 8 harness 
and other sateens, but not on the 4 and 6 harness. 
The threads in a 4 harness sateen are usually raised 
or lowered 1—2—4 —3, and this sateen is often called 
a “broken” twill because two threads run to the right 
and two to the left. 

I would not, however, class a 6 harness sateen as 
a broken twill, as he has done, understanding the 
word twill to mean a line running diagonally in the 
fabric. A real sateen weave does not have any two 
threads working together as in a twill. This is seen 
by the raising or lowering of the threads in a 5 or 
8 harness sateen weave. In the 5 harness sateen the 
threads operate 1—3—5—-2—4, or 1—4—2—5—3; 
and in the 8 harness sateen as 1-4-7-2-5-8-3-6, or 1-6- 
3-8-5-2-7-4. 

Another method of applying the rule to find the 
raising or lowering points in a sateen weave is as 
follows: Write the number of threads in the sateen 
to be made, then draw a line under these numbers. 
When this is done, select the counter to be used, 
then under the line mark the thread as it has to be 
raised or lowered, beginning with the first thread 
and crossing off the number as each is indicated un- 
der the line. With a 5 harness sateen, use 2 as the 
counter. The result will be: 


A: Be AG 
/- 9-5 -P-& 


With the 8 harness sateen the result will be as 
follows, using 3 as the counter: 


Ate Fd PEL FS 
|- 4-J-2-F-8- 3-6 


Following out the idea that no two threads in a 
sateen should be raised to follow each other on con- 
secutive picks, the threads in a 6 harness sateen 
would operate as follows: 1—3—5—2—6—4, or 1— 
4—2-_6—3—_5, or 1—_4—6—2—_5—3. By changing 
the movement of the threads the twill line is not con- 
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in the dark 


en NING yarn, of course, is an infinitely 
more complicated operation than spinning a 
top—yet the quantity and quality of illumination 
needed for the former too often gets about as much 
consideration as does that needed for the latter. 

Yet, particularly in the setting-up and operation 
of spinners, spoolers and warpers, operatives must 
see with exceptional clearness and accuracy if fin- 
ished yarn is to be as free as possible from slugs, 
thin places, singlings, doublings and other imper- 
fections. 

Cooper Hewitt light pays for itself many times 


over in helping to correct all these deficiencies. In 


GENERAL 6) ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


541 Copr. 19: Ger ctric Vapor Lamp C« 


IF YOU LIKE 
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creeling, piecing up ends. doffing. oiling, banding, 
draft and gear twist changing, putting on new 
travellers—every stage of spinning—this extraor- 
dinary illuminant increases efficiency, speeds pro- 
duction, reduces spoilage, adds to profits. 

Let us prove this—put in a few Cooper Hewitts 
for a 30-day trial. General Electric Vapor Lamp 


Company, 853 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT _ 
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WINDING QUALITY CONES 
WITHOUT OIL STAINS 


COTTON December, 1932 


[N the winding of Rayon yarn for de- 
livery to knitting machines or warp 
creels it is essential that those parts of 
the machine in contact with the yarn 
should be free from oil. 


The design of the No. 30 Cone Winder 
meets this requirement fully, as practically 
all of the working parts are enclosed. 


The arrangement of the tension struc- 
ture is such that a cone of required 
density is produced with a very slight 
drag on the yarn. 


This combination of mechanical ele- 
ments results in a production of cones 
of uniform density and with the least 
possible stress on the yarn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CUMPANY 
BOSTON 
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tinuous. 

The sateen weave is often used in fabrics to make 
checks, as in handkerchiefs. The stripe in the fabric 
is of warp sateen with the cross bar or check a fill- 
ing sateen. The cross bar should be made very near 
the same density as the warp stripe. In making the 
bar there are a few points which must be taken into 
consideration. First, if a 4 harness sateen weave is 
used for the warp stripe then four harness shafts 
will be required for the plain fabric so as to make 
a 4 harness sateen or broken twill in the cross bar, 
but if a 6 harness sateen weave is being used for the 
sateen stripe, then 6 harness shafts will be required 
for the plain so as to make the cross bar as near 
equal to the warp stripe as possible. 

Second, when making a cross bar in the fabric a 
large number of picks must be forced into a limited 
space, which brings up two other points for consider- 
ation, namely: (a) the take-up motion must be 
stopped on certain picks so as to put in the cross bar 
the extra picks required; and (b) the sateen weave 
in the warp stripe must be changed so as to allow 
the extra picks to be beaten up into the cloth as a 
regular sateen will not permit this to be done. 

For illustration, suppose a check fabric has to 
be made with 1 inch plain and 14-inch warp stripe. 
The base of the fabric to be 64x64. The number of 
threads in a pattern will be as follows: 
linch plain, 32dents, equals 64 threads 


14 inch sateen, 8dents, equals 32threads (4 har- 
ness sateen) 


To make the check the picks will be put in the 
fabric as they are in the warp. As there are only 
16 picks in 14 inch and 82 picks are required for the 
cross bar or check, the take-up gears will have to 
be stopped for 16 picks. This is done by connecting 
the check pawl—not the driving paw]—to a harness 
lever in the dobby and raising the harness lever the 
required number of picks. The stoppage of the take- 
up gears must also be distributed evenly throughout 
the check so as not to have any heavy places in the 
check. 

Sometimes in making these cross-checks a smaller 
number of picks are inserted than there are in the 
warp sateen stripe. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6166. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have noted with interest the advance copy which 
you sent me of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6166’s” comments 
on my article, “Points on Weaving Sateens”, that ap- 
peared in the October issue of CoTTON. I do not think 
there is anything further I can say, except that this 
contributor just repeats my article in the lifts he 
gives; and though he says use certain numbers for 
counters he does not say where or how he gets them, 
and that is very essential. 

The first paragraph of my article stated that what 
I wrote was the opinion of just one man and that 
others would get good results from perhaps a differ- 
ent method. 

Calling a six harness sateen a broken twill does 
not of course make it a trade name. But in his lifts, 
"CONTRIBUTOR No. 6166” shows that a six is not a 
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true sateen. As a twill (six harness) is lifted 1-2-3- 
4-5-6 and seven other ways (and all of these can be 
reversed) but all lifts giving twill effect, now if 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6166” shows his lift is not a true 
sateen, and the lifts I give are six harness twills, 
what is the lift he gives? Will you allow me to quote 
an authority? 

“The principles for the construction of satins are 
to arrange as much as possible distributed stitching, 
and to have it done at the same time, as regular as 
possible. The more scattered we can arrange the in- 
terlacing of the warp and filling the less these po‘nts 
of intersection will be visible in the fabric. The low- 
est satin that can be produced is found in the five- 
harness satin; after this the same can be made ‘reg- 
ular’ on any number of harness, with the exception 
of siz. 

“The four-leaf broken twill is also sometimes class- 
ified as a ‘satin’ but against the rules of construction 
for these weaves, as on two successive picks the inter- 
woven threads are next to each other.” 

The authority quoted is E. A. Posselt, in his ‘“Tech- 
nology of Textile Design”. Sometimes, as with “CoNn- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6166”, one is compelled to use six har- 
ness and the lift is, as he quotes, 1 — 3 — 5 — 2 — 6 
— 4, My article was supposed to be on regular sat- 
eens, but I should no doubt have gone further into 
the matter of the six harness. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6145. 


More on Preventing Neps. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the March issue “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6046” wants 
to know what causes neps in cotton, and wants help in 
eliminating them. I imagine he is more interested in 
how to get rid of them than in what causes them. 
Mother Nature and the gins are the main causes of 
neps in cotton. Gin-damaged cotton is perhaps his 
greatest trouble. Mills buying cotton in small lots 
from cotton brokers on samples submitted to the mill 
are sure to get a lot of gin-damaged cotton, especially 
where the cotton is bought on grade and staple alone. 
The broker has hand-picked his cotton as regards 
grade and staple, and when it is bought on this basis, 
that is about all that is received. In many cases the 
spinning quality of the cotton is very poor due to bad 
or improper ginning. When a mill gets this kind of 
cotton it is almost impossible to make a good grade of 
goods from it. Mills should be very careful in buying 
and selecting their cotton. 

Taking it for granted that his cotton is good, I will 
suggest the following toward helping this man’s con- 
dition. He should go over his vertical opener; the 
beater should not run over 600 r.p.m. Sometimes this 
machine will curl or roll the cotton due to a high- 
speeded beater, not enough pull of the air, etc. Check 
the air draft in the pickers. Go over the Kirschner 
beater and see that the pins are in good shape; set 
the beater 3/16-inch from the feed roll, and run the 
beater about 1,000 r.p.m. 

I would suggest the following changes in his card 
settings as given: Change the mote knives from a 
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lagnosing the trouble- 
and correcting it 


XCESSIVE cost of production is an ugly ailment—espe- 

cially as it is usually followed by complications of under- 
paid wages to employees. 
Such a condition is a case for immediate diagnosis, calling for 
the service of a well trained specialist. Over 300 concerns 
have found that the Bedaux Principle of Labor Measure- 
ment finds the weak spots and restores plants to healthy op 
erating bases—for only a very small expenditure that is 


quickly absorbed. 


During the last 12 years Bedaux has saved for these clients 
over $80,000,000 in production costs and has increased the 
wages of their employees over $45,000,000. 


The Bedaux Principle is not a theoretical appli- Applying Bedaux to your plant requires no altera- 
cation. It is definite and concrete, sound and fool- tions of plant or layout—no installation of new ma- 
chinery. It deals with the human element alone. 


Breet Haslly applicable to any textile mill, os A booklet, “Bedaux Measures Labor”, which ex- 
wins the approval of the workers because it bene- plains the system, will be sent you on request. 
fits them as well as you. Also write for list of clients. 


THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, INC. 


DOUGLAS S. KEOGH, President SN H. B. CRAFT, Vice President 
J. J. SKELLY, Gen. Mgr. 6 AAP iE in charge of Southern Operations 


22 East 40th Street 
New York City 30 Camden Road, Atlanta, Ga. 


THE BEDAUX PRINCIPLE DEALS WITH THE HUMAN ELEMENT ALONE 
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12/1000 to a 10/1000; change the stripping plate from 
34/1000 to 29/1000. Change the back plate from 
22/1000 to as near 34/1000 as possible. Change the 
licker-in from 7/1000 to 10/1000. Change the flat 
setting from 7/1000 to 10/1000. Otherwise I think 
his settings are all right. I would change the cylin- 
der speed from 160 r.p.m. to 165 r.p.m. 

In my opinion, 7/1000 is too close to set the flats, 
especially where they have been in use over a long 
period of time. There will be soft and irregular wire 
that will not stand up to its original position, high and 
low flats and many other defects due to continual use 
of the drum grinder and flats wearing irregularly on 
the ends, Card flats with these defects, when set too 
close, are certain to produce poor stock and sometimes 
the cotton will look like it is rolled. I would also keep 
the cards well ground and the flats sharp; and not de- 
pend too much on the other fellow, but go over a few 
of the cards to see that they have the proper setting. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6083. 


Card Settings for Coarse Yarns. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 63 of the July issue of COTTON you pub- 
lished a letter from “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5040” in which 
he discussed card settings on 20s carded yarn made 
from %-inch Middling cotton, with first consideration 
being given to breaking strength and second to clean- 
liness. He listed the settings of another contributor 
in one column, and gave his own settings in another. 

I am wondering if there is after all any difference 
in the breaking strength of the yarn made by these 
men with the slight differences in card settings indi- 
cated. I believe the difference would be negligible. We 
are all aware of the fact that there are numerous other 
factors than cards that are responsible for variation 
in yarn number, so I will limit this discussion to card 
settings only. 

First in consideration is the setting of the feed 
plate, which should be set according to the weight per 
yard of the lap. A good rule for this setting is a 
10/1000 for a 10-ounce lap, going up 1/1000 for every 
ounce added to the lap weight. 

When setting the mote knives the grade of cotton 
should be taken into consideration. If the stock is 
dirty and not uniform, the mote knives should be set 
as close as possible, and when the stock is clean and 
uniform, for %-inch cotton, the mote knives should be 
set to a 12/1000 at top and a 17/1000 at the bottom. 
I have advocated such a setting in previous contribu- 
tions in “How OTHER MEN MANAGE”, and I have never 
had a comment on either of them. I wonder if any 
readers have tried this setting, for breaking strength; 
if they haven’t, it might be interesting if they would 
take into consideration also the setting of the licker-in 
screen nose, which should be set according to the con- 
dition of the stock. When the stock is very dirty, the 
nose should be set to 3/16-inch, and when the stock is 
both clean and uniform, the nose should be set as close 
as possible. Why not take the short fibers out at the 
card; if we don’t, they will fly out at each succeeding 
process and accumulate around the trumpets and cause 
slubs? T. R. (N. C.) 
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Heddles- 


Coniinually developing equipment to aid the 
mill in the problem of meeting the demand 
for new styles and new weaves, Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Company has perfected the 
Doup Heddle to such a degree that many of 
the present novelty dress goods are being 
woven with this unique harness. 


Leno effects produced with Steel Heddle 
Doups cannot be produced by any other 
means. 


Steel Heddle Doups are suitable to any 
count ... give a wide range of patterns... 

. insure increased production 
keep seconds low. 


It will pay you to investigate the possibilities 
of the Steel Heddle Doup. 


Ask for full information 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Southern Plant 


Stee] Heddle Bldg. 
621 E. McBee Avenue 
Greenville, 8. C. 


New England Office 


44 Pranklin Street 
Providence, R. 1L 
Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, England 
Shanghai, China 
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PRAISES NEW 
REEVES DRIVE 


Exposition Cotton Mills Superintendent 
Tells of Results with Automatic Variable 
Speed Spinning and Twister Frame Unit 
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in a wide range 
of shades, will 
improve your 
output and re- 

















Moarkea improvement 
in evenness, breaking strength, number of ends 
down—and a material increase in production—are 
shown on frames where this drive is installed,” says 
A. E. Massey, Superintendent of the Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. “This convinces us that the 
principle of varying the speeds with the diameter of 
the bobbin is correct.” 
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Dyes for Master Dyers 





A typical report. Other mills, where the REEVEs Variable 
Speed Spinning and Twister Frame Drive is installed, are 
showing equally successful results. Accurate automatic vari- 
able speed control of spindle and front roll speeds in ring 
spinning is here at last. A development of the well-known 
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REEVES Variable Speed Transmission. Remarkably compact. Sole Representatives fa the United States 4 
Quickly installed on new frames or frames now in service. SOCIETY OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 

Send for Report on Mill Tests Basle, Switzerland i 

One mill cut time per doff 45 minutes, and in- Sole Selling Agents the 4 






creased production 25 per cent with the REEVES 
Automatic Variable Speed Drive. Complete data 
on this and other interesting check-ups contained 
in new book “Tests,” which also describes operat- 
ing principle and construction. Send 


today for this book, T-300. 
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REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


‘IREEVES - 


SPINNING and TWISTER FRAME DRIVE 
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“R. G.” Still Disagrees with “M. W. H.” 
About Comber Settings, Etc. 


We urge other comber men to join this discussion, 
and will furnish clippings of the previous arguments 
upon request. Somebody page “Contributor No. 

5070” for us. He started all this, and we want to 

hear from him! 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Both “M. W. H.” and I have repeatedly invited the 
comber men to join us on this subject of setting comb- 
ers, but so far, not very much has been accomplished 
in that direction, with one exception, the article by 
“A. T. (GA.)” on page 55 of the September 1932 issue, 
which I think is very good. I cannot understand why 
others do not join us, because, as “M. W. H.” says, 
“There are many comber experts, and it has always 
been my observation that they have varying views re- 
garding combing”. The only explanation that I can 
give is, that they are not interested enough, or, that 
they had rather sit back and take it all in. Be that 
as it may, I wish to submit these further thoughts 
on the subject: 

It is quite true that the ideas of various comber 
men will differ, however, there is only one correct 
setting of a comber to get the best results for a cer- 
tain grade and staple of cotton, taking out a given 
percentage of waste, and this correct setting can- 
not be obtained the first time. The point is, to get a 
setting that will give the required percentage of 
waste without getting long fiber into the waste box. 


This mistake can be made in two ways; for in- 
stance, if the feed roll and cushion plates are set 
too wide or too far away from the detaching roll, 
long fiber in the waste box and poor combing will be 
the result. On the other hand, if the feed roll and 
cushion plate are set too close to the detaching roll, 
the fibers will be strained; the cotton will be plucked 
out in bunches, making a straggly separation be- 
tween the feed roll and the detaching roll and then 
the half lap will get these protruding fibers and they 
will be carried to the waste box. Therefore, by set- 
ting the feed roll and the cushion plate too close 
to the detaching roll, the result will be long fiber in 
the waste box, bad running combers—which means 
a loss in production and an excessive amount of 
waste to be run over again—and last, but not least, 
the yarn will have a poor breaking strength. So, it 
will be found, in setting a comber, we must reach 
the happy medium in order to get the best results. 


In the article submitted by “M. W. H. (MAss.)”, 
which appears on page 110 of the October issue of 
COTTON under the heading: “M. W. H. Wants More 
of You to Join the Combing Discussion”, he says: 
“R. G. has agreed with me on all of the important 
statements”, and in answer to that, I want to say 
that if the reader will look back to the July 1932 is- 
sue, page 65, he will find that I have not agreed with 
“M. W. H.” on any point, nor do I intend to do so un- 
till he changes his ideas on combing. I do not know 
why he should make such a statement unless he is 
trying to pick up the marbles and crawl out of the 
game. I did criticize his method of lining up his 
cushion plates by filing the nipper slides, and I ex- 
plained fully where I thought he was wrong, but he 
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-— from Mexico in 1541 by Indian 
tales of the fabulously rich Seven Cities of Cibola, 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, conquistador, was 
the first white man to walk the site of Oklahoma 
City. The seven cities he sought were legendary, 
but when he crossed the prairie on which Oklahoma 
City now stands, he marched over riches not pic- 
tured in his wildest dream—over oil, the black 
gold of the Southwest! 

From Coronado’s time until the administration of 
President Benjamin Harrison, Oklahoma remained 
primarily an Indian country; then, on April 22, 
1889, the fertile prairies were thrown open to white 
settlement, and there followed the most spectacular 
rush for land in United States history. By night- 
fall of that day, Oklahoma City had been born, a 
tent city of 10,000 hardy, pioneer men and women. 

The 43 intervening years have seen the buffalo 
grass yield to asphalt and concrete, have watched 
the development of a tremendously rich surround- 
ing territory. The trails of the prairie schooner 
are lost in productive fields of cotton and corn and 
wheat; the buffalo ranges have been transformed 
by the erection of hundreds of those tall derricks 
which indicate oil. Today Oklahoma City has 
185,389 inhabitants and is the distribution point 
for a large area; six railroads, six United States 
Highways and six airlines link it with every sec- 
tion of the country. 

The city is a concentration point for Oklahoma 
cotton and the central cotton market of the State. 
A 50,000-bale compress affords ample facilities for 
storage and compression. The staple shipped from 
there ranges from }3 inch to 1% inches, is of ex- 
cellent character, and is well adapted to all spin- 
ning requirements. 


Anderson, Clayton & Co., maintain a branch of- 
fice in Oklahoma City. The company also main- 
tains offices in the cities listed below. At all of 
these points large and varied stocks of cotton are 
concentrated for immediate shipment to foreign 
and domestic spinners. 


ANDERSON, 
CLAYTON 
& CO. 


HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, LOS 
ANGELES, CHARLOTTE, LITTLE ROCK, 
OKLAHOMA CITY, NEW YORK, 
BOSTON, MOBILE, MEMPHIS 
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Spinning Frames Will Prove 
NON-FLUID OIL Saves Money 
Protecting Yarn and Roll Covers 


- On Spinning Frames NON-FLUID OIL saves money— 
First: Because one oiling with NON-FLUID OIL outlasts 3 
with liquid oil, thus it saves money on lubricant and labor 
cost—. 


react saan SRT encerens Second: Due to the fact that NON-FLUID OIL does not 
- — NON-FEWID OIL drip or leak from necks of rolls it does not damage yarn 
mee" aan saves roll covers from oil-saturation damage. 

















— You can prove these savings at no cost! — 
Modern 
Lubricant Just send for full information and free testing sample for 
For trial in your mill. 






Textile 
Mill 


marco NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 





Southern Agent: L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 












Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. New Orleans, La. Charlotte, N. C. 
Detroit, Mich. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 



















Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


TO 


Predominating ! 


Even felt cloths can stand out in their 
field, as is proven by the unanimous 
approval of “Philadelphia” throughout 
the textile industry. 


TULLE 
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Roller Cloths of the correct cushion 
and uniformity. 


Clearer Cloths with thick strong nap 
that cannot pull out. Uniform length 
that clears rolls entirely of short fibre. 


Slasher Cloths with enough cushion 
and porosity to thoroughly force sizing 
into yarn. 


Philadelphia specializes in Stamping 
Blankets, Palmer and_ Sanforizing 
Blankets for Finishing, and Lapping 
Cloths for Printing. 
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Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


delphia Felt Cloths | 
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did not mention this point in his article. 

There is a particular point on which I should 
like to have the ideas of the comber men. In the fifth 
paragraph of the article by ‘“M. W. H.” in the Octo- 
ber issue of the magazine he says: “‘R. G.’ says the 
steel detaching roll should be the heart of all set- 
tings”. He also says, “All you can do with the steel 
detaching roll, that I know of, is to set it in the bear- 
ings—being sure these bearings are in line—and 
that the roll turns freely when the caps are on.” 

I want to say right here, as I have said before, that 
the steel detaching roll has a setting; otherwise, there 
would be no method of knowing whether the roll was 
in line or not. 

I did not say that the detaching roll should be the 
heart of all settings, but that it is the heart of all set- 
tings, and this is the reason: The setting on the de- 
taching roll is the first setting that is made after fhe 
cylinder shaft is put in and the comber leveled up. 
The detaching roll is set to the high part of the seg- 
ment to a 21s gauge, and so that it will turn freely 
when all the caps are screwed up tight. By setting 
to a 21s gauge we know that the roll is in line. There- 
fore, all other settings will be correct, but if the de- 
taching roll is out of line, all other settings will be 
out of line accordingly, because all other settings are 
made from the steel detaching roll, and, therefore, it 
is the heart of all settings. 


In the sixth and eighth paragraphs of his October 
article “M. W. H.” claims that it is the movable cush- 
ion plate that causes the Heillman type comber to 
make a better piecing. I disagree with him on that 
point also, as it is my honest opinion that it is the 
segment on the Heillman type comber that is most 
responsible for the better piecing in that comber. 
as this segment is 3 inches wide, while the segment 
on the D-2 Whitin is only 2: inches wide. Also the 
detaching cam in the Heillman type comber is of a lit- 
tle different shape, so, along with the wide segment 
and the different shaped cam, a longer overlap is 
made; therefore, a longer and better piecing is made. 


The idea of the swinging nipper frame or mov- 
able cushion plate in the Heillman comber is to in- 
crease the angle on the nipper knife at the period 
when the half lap needles are combing through the 
fringe of cotton held by the nippers; also to bring 
the bite of the nipper back beyond the center of the 
half lap which is claimed to be the best combing po- 
sition and I, myself, believe that this is true. 

In his last paragraph, “M. W. H.” comments on 
the cushion plates of the Heillman and the Whitin D-2 
types of comber. This is quite an interesting point, 
and I should like to give my ideas on it. 

I believe that the old cushion plate and nipper 
knife, such as were used in the Heillman and the 
Model C Whitin types of combers had a better grip 
on the cotton than those used on the D-2 Whitin, but 
they were not rigid enough, and were easily bent or 
sprung out of shape, which destroyed the bite, and 
also the bite was a little distance from the points of 
the cylinder needles. 

The D-2 Whitin cushion plates and knives are 
built heavy and strong, and are not very easily bent; 
therefore, they hold their setting better. They are 
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designed so that the bite is very close to the points 
of the cylinder needles, which I think is a very good 
point, but I do not think that these nippers have as 
strong a grip on the cotton as the Heillman type 
nippers, but this is offset in the design of the D-2 
comber and the way in which the feed roll and nip- 
pers should be set, and the smaller diameter feed 
roll which is 54-inch, while on the Heillman it is *4- 
inch. 

In setting the nippers and feed roll on the D-2 
Whitin comber, it will be found that the cushion 
plate is set wider and the feed roll closer than in the 
Heillman comber. For instance, if we were setting 
the D-2 Whitin comber for, we will say, 14-inch 
stock, the setting on the cushion plate would be 
about 14-inch from the detaching roll, and the feed 
roll would be set %-inch or 14-inch further back 
than the cushion plate or 154-inch or 134-inch from 
the detaching roll. This setting would bring the bite 
of the feed roll close to the bite of the nippers; 
roughly speaking, the distance would be about 13/16- 
inch from bite to bite. So it will be seen from this 
explanation that as the cylinder needles are passing 
through the tuft of cotton, the nippers are closed 
and that most all fibers are being held by both the 
nippers and the feed rolls; therefore, there is less 
chance for long fibers to be plucked out and thrown 
into the waste box. 

Now going back to the Heillman type of comber, 
the setting of the nippers and the feed roll on this 
would be quite different. In this case, we would set 
the cushion plate about 13-inch from the detaching 
roll, and the feed roll would be set at about 1%-inch 
or 1 15/16-inch from the detaching roll. This would 
cause the distance between the bite of the nippers 
and the feed rolls to be about 114-inch or lrs- 
inch, so it will be seen that at no time are the fibers 
held by both the nippers and the feed roll, so if the 
nippers on the Heillman type comber did not have a 
good grip on the cotton, there would be considerable 
long fiber thrown into the waste box. 

In his last paragraph in October “M. W. H.” says, 
“T think it was ‘CONTRIBUTOR NO. 5070’ that asked for 
a remedy for this setting’, meaning the trouble that 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 5070” was having with his top 
combs on the D-2 Whitin comber striking the nipper 
knives. He says, “I have given mine. ‘R. G.’ seems 
to think it doesn’t matter anyway, because the quality 
is good enough”. My answer to that is that I wish 
“M. W. H.” would try to get things straight if he in- 
tends to stay in this discussion. He ought to take 
into consideration that these discussions are being 
followed up pretty closely by most of the readers of 
COTTON, and they depend on this magazine for what 
information they can get out of it, and most of the 
readers keep their back numbers for reference. I 
know I keep mine, and I check up pretty closely on 
the statements made by “M. W. H.”, which do not 
ring true. 

“M. W. H.” says that he has given his remedy; 
well, if he has, it has never been published. I have 
re-read his article in the October 1931 issue of 


COTTON, answering “CONTRIBUTOR No. 5070”, but I 
fail to find anything that would be of any help to the 
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But if the readers will refer to the Decem- 
ber 1931 issue they will find where I gave my ideas 
on this trouble, and I am going to repeat some of this 
statement herewith: 


inquirer. 


“This man does not say how much angle he is put- 
ting in his top combs. On the D-2 comber, the stand- 
ard setting for the top comb shaft is 615 inches from 
the back side of the detaching roll.” In another part 
I said, “If a man tried to get too much angle in his 
combs he would run into the trouble which ‘CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 5070’ mentioned; that is, the top comb strik- 
ing the nipper knife,” and if all nippers are properly 
set and all top combs set as close to the leather de- 
taching roll as possible without touching, and all with 
the same degree of angle, there would be no trouble. 
If all nippers and combs are set as I have just pointed 
out, there will be no difficulty. “M. W. H.” says “Move 
the shaft forward just as ‘CONTRIBUTOR No. 5070’ did. 
What difference does it make?” 


I should like to make an urgent appeal to “Con- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 5070” to step out and get into this dis- 
cussion. Surely he has derived some information from 
it and ought to be willing to step in and give us some 
of his ideas. I also appeal to every other comber man 
who is a reader of COTTON; they have nothing to lose, 
but a great deal to gain, and there is not one of us 
that knows it all. 


R. G. (R. I.) 


More Advice for the Second Hand. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


In the June issue of CoTTON “C. F. (ALA.)” has 
an article on “Some Advice for the Second Hand.” I 
think it is a very good article and would like to add 
just a few more lines to it. 


I can remember, when I first entered the mill to 
work, the man who was second hand in the spinning 
room used to come down in the alley, and if the frames 
were not clean, how he would swear, and even go so 
far as to kick us kids who were cleaners. Times have 
changed somewhat and I don’t think you find any- 
thing like that today. I think that systems and new 
ideas have been adopted in the various departments 
of the mill that keeps the second hand in closer touch 
with the overseer, and whereas in the past, you would 
find a second hand fixing a frame or doing some job 
that the third hand or section man should be doing, 
today you will find the real up-and-coming second hand 
supervising the fixing and not under the frame. Of 
course there are times when he will have to dig in 
and help to get things going, but I mean he doesn’t 
make a practice of it. 


The man who is the second hand in any room and 
has any ambition to get ahead should always be on the 
alert to learn something new. A good plan is to min- 
gle with men who are overseers or men at other mills 
and get their ideas. I think that all second hands 
should read all the textile magazines possible and 
above all others, CoTTON. As “C. F.” said, a second 
hand should set an example for the rest of the help 
and never ask an operative to do anything that he, 
himself, wouldn’t want to do. He should co-operate 
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with the overseer and get all the pointers he can from 
him but not in a way to make him think he is trying 
to get his job. There are a few overseers who are 
afraid to tell their second hands anything for fear 
that they may work them out of their jobs. You can 
tell by the attitude a man takes as to how to get the 
most information in the best way. Remember, the 
second hands of today are the overseers of tomorrow. 
I wish to say, as our good friend OLD-TIMER says, a 
good plan is to ask: “Would I Hire Myself for My 
Job?” 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6136. 


A Long Draft Spinning Installation 
PART V—"LEARNING THE MILL GAME". 


Information on humidity for long draft; using cork 

rolls on long draft; device for tying on spinning bands; 

also, some questions about these things which we hope 
you will answer. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

I enjoyed seeing you at the textile show. Wasn’t 
it an interesting surprise to find so many exhibitors 
and to see such an enormous crowd of mill men in 
attendance every day? Although there were not as 
many exhibitors as usual, I contend that the 1932 
show was one of the most successful ever held. The 
people took more time with the fewer exhibits and 
showed more interest. I heard quite a number of 
exhibitors say they got more prospects during the 
1932 show than they had for a number of years. I 
think the textile exposition management is to be con- 
gratulated. 


Warp Spinning Lay-Out. 


Now to get back to some more of my experiences. 
In my article in the September issue I said I would 
give a lay-out of my job, so here is part of it: 64,000 
spindles, tape drive, making 30s warp, from 1-inch 
Middling local cotton, front roll speed 117 r.p.m., 
spindle speed, 9,500 r.p.m., 8-inch cylinder making 
1,166 r.p.m., 234-inch gauge, 1%,-inch No. 2 flange 
ring, twist constant 777.66, draft constant 384, av- 
erage sides per spinner 18, also using “clean-up” 
hands, size of bobbin 8x34 inches, combination wind, 
doffers on 18 frames, and section men on 66 frames. 

Since my article in September COTTON (page 66) 
we have changed over our frames to long draft. We 
now have a front roll speed of 121 r.p.m., and spindle 
speed of 9,700 r.p.m., making 30s yarn, and our 
breaking strength has increased at least five pounds. 
Our new draft constant is 498.2, which, with a 29 
draft gear, gives us a draft of 17.2, instead of the 
draft of 11.63 which we had on our regular draft with 
the constant of 384 and a 33 draft gear. On our warp 
our twist multiple is 4.75. 

Filling Spinning Lay-Out. 

We have 62,000 spindles on filling, 40s. The front 
roll speed is 108 r.p.m., draft constant 470.4, with a 
32 draft gear, giving a draft of 14.7. The twist con- 
stant is 783.36, and we are running a 31 twist gear. 
Our filling twist multiple is 3.50. The filling rings are 
1%%-inch, No. 1 flange, spindle speed, 8,200 r.p.m. 
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Less Humidity for Long Draft. 


For the first few weeks after we had our long 
draft installation finished we did not believe we 
were going to like it very well because it did not run 
as well as we thought it should. We kept on exper- 
imenting with it, though, and finally decided we did 
not need as much humidity with the long draft as 
we had used on the regular spinning. As a result of 
our experimenting with the humidity we found if we 
would keep our wet and dry bulb readings from ten 
to twelve degrees apart our work ran better and the 
ends did not lap up as badly. 

Another important factor is oiling top rolls. This 
should be given careful attention; in fact more at- 
tention on the long draft than on the regular, for 
two reasons. As most everyone who has long draft 
knows, the weight for the top rolls is much heavier 
than on the regular, and if the rolls are not kept 
properly oiled and run dry it will absolutely ruin 
them. On the other hand, if too much oil is put on 
it will make the ends lap up and cause the rolls to 
choke. 


We find that the long draft is much harder to 
keep clean, and it is very essential to keep the rolls 
picked extra well, because with such a heavy weight 
on the rolls, if they are not picked well, they will 
have a tendency to choke up quicker because there 
is more loose fly to gather or collect on the rolls. 
The biggest trouble we are having at the present 
with the long draft is that when most of our ends 
break they seem to lap up on the top roll and we 
have quite a number of rolls ruined by choking up. 

While I am on the subject of top rolls and long 
draft, I want to give an experience on top rolls. The 
weight on the top rolls being heavier than on long 
draft, isn’t it reasonable to assume, that with a 
sheepskin roll, the cost will be more than it was be- 
fore putting on the long draft? 

We believe this and we have decided to try some 
cork rolls. We would have tried them sooner, but we 
had tried them before on our regular spinning and 
could not get very satisfactory results, for reasons 
that we could not understand at the time. Now, 
within recent months, we have learned why we did 
not get satisfactory results with the cork and so are 
now ready to give them a fair trial. 


Our trouble seemed to be that neither we nor the 
cork people used our heads very much in the pre- 
vious case. We let them take our rolls to cover them, 
which they did, but they did not put enough cork on 
them to give us a cushion effect. In other words, 
we had them put the cork on our regular size rolls 
without having the rolls turned down. And so in or- 
der not to get the over-all diameter of our rolls too 
large after putting on the cork, the cork people could 
not put on enough to give a cushion effect. 


The result was that after standing over the week- 
ends our rolls would flute and have a tendency to 
cut our ends down. In fact, the rolls ran so badly 


that we could not get any of our men to run them. 
Since then we have learned how valuable it is to have 
as much cushion as possible, so we are going to have 
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OVERHEARD IN THE MILL By Nelson 
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Bill’s experience was con- 
firmed time after time at 
the Textile Show when 
mill men stopped at the 
Graton & Knight Booth. 
Over two years’ service in 
many of the finest textile 
mills in the country have 
proved beyond doubt that 
it pays to use Graton & 
Knight 50 Type Pickers. 


NEW 50 type picker 
for price of old 


G &K improved 50 type pickers are now made in 
three thicknesses, all accurately maintained — 
G&K 50 — 72” thick at loop 
G&K 55 — %6”" thick at loop 
G&K 60 — 5%” thick at loop 
All features retained — made from tough Re- 
search leather. Use 50 type for longer wear—lower 
installation cost. Priced according to thickness. 
Stocks carried by Graton & Knight Distributors 
in all principal textile centers. 
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our rolls cut down small enough so as to allow us 
to have the cork put on thick enough to have a good 
cushion. Then, after we do this we feel like our roller 
cost will be lowered and our work will run better. 


Device for Tying Spinning Bands. 


Recently we have entered into something that I 
believe will be a very big help. We have equipped 
our filling spinning with a device for tying on bands. 
Here is what we expect to do with these devices. Ev- 
eryone, I believe, will agree that if we could get all 
our bands tied on to give the same tension all of the 
time as we get on the tape drives, we could save 
money. Now, by the use of this device, we are having 
all our bands tied on with 25 pounds pressure, and 
we know we are going to save bands by so doing. 

Atmospheric conditions will not affect our bands 
as much now as they did when they were tied on by 
hand, and if it does have any effect it will have the 
same effect on them all. By tying all of the bands 
on with the same tension we will not have as much 
soft yarn going to the weave room, which will make 
a good saving. 

Another saving made by using this device is in 
getting more production with less power consump- 
tion. My reason for saying this is that, as most spin- 
ners know from experience and actual tests, we 
have to adjust our twist by the way only a small 
proportion of our ends are running. In other words, 
in all of the tests made on number of ends down, if 
they are observed closely, it will be found that most 
all of the ends down were caused by only a small 
proportion of the total ends. These ends can be 
checked closely, new rolls put in, the spindles 
plumbed, rings and travelers checked—and still some 
of the ends will continue to break down. Why? Be- 
cause the band was tied on too slack and the end is 
not getting enough twist and therefore will break 
down. 

It is on account of these few ends that we have 
to run with at least one more tooth of twist than 
otherwise. Therefore, I contend that after we get all 
our bands tied on with these devices we will be able 
to take out some twist. The reason I say we can run 
the frame with less power is because all of the bands 
are running on the cylinder with the same tension 
and consequently there is not more strain on one 
part of the cylinder than any other, and the cylinder 
can run true. . 

I will give more definite information on these de- 
vices in a later article. 

Now, there are a few questions I would like to 
ask the readers, and I will appreciate their answers: 

What relative humidity is best to keep in a room 
equipped with long draft? 

What experience have you had with cork rolls on 
long draft? 

Is anyone using the banding device for tying on 
spinning bands? If so, what advantages does it give 
over the regular method of banding? 

When using long draft, how much extra cleaning 
is it necessary to do? 

(To be continued) 
YOUNG TIMER 
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High and Low Card Flats. 


Says that trouble with high and low flats may be 
overcome by having flats milled. 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I noticed a very interesting question in COTTON 
concerning the setting of cards. “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
4838” asked why it is that all cards cannot be set 
alike and to the same gauge from flats to cylinder? 

There is nothing about the cards that is absolutely 
perfect. Take the cylinder, for example, it cannot be 
set closer than :..003 of an inch; that is, before the 
clothing goes on it. If card clothing manufacturers 
get their clothing to .003 of an inch they are doing 
well. Therefore, there must necessarily be an error 
of at least .006 of an inch in the setting of the cylin- 
der. 

Other conditions that make it next to impossible 
for two cards to be set alike may be: the screens 
warped; the plates that control the air draft not be- 
ing absolutely true; bad grinding rolls that run in a 
“lope” and dig out low places in the cylinders; worn 
bearings; and vibration. 

The big thing in card setting is the card flat. High 
and low flats are to be found on all cards that have 
been run and ground for two years or more. Of 
course worse conditions will be found where cards 
have been run for a numbér of years and where the 
flats have been re-clothed. This condition is caused 
partly by flats getting mixed when they are sent to 
the shop to be re-clothed. It is possible to get some 
flats that are worn more than others on the same card. 

Several years ago the writer decided that there 
should be a remedy for high and low flats, so we be- 
gan to look around for the trouble. After grinding 
the flats heavy for one week, we found that the flats 
were more uneven than when we began to grind them. 
Our next move was to caliper the ends of the flat that 
runs on the arched bend, and to our surprise, we 
found quite a difference in the thickness of these flats. 
We marked all the high flats on the card and got them 
together and ground them by running the flats by 
hand until they were all the same. These flats per- 
formed nicely for awhile, but in two years’ time they 
were as bad as ever, so the same operation had to be 
repeated. 

In my distress, I asked for help from those that 
re-clothed card flats and finally found a firm that had 
just installed a machine for milling the ends of card 
flats. We found this machine to cause the flats to 
set just as good as new flats. We have had 12 sets 
of flats milled true and find that we can set much 
closer than with our old flats. I know of one firm 
that grinds the ends of flats, but we prefer to have 
them milled, for such procedure eliminates guess work. 
If flats are watched as they pass under the grinding 
drum, it will be seen that some grind more than oth- 
ers. They will never become even until the ends of 
the flats are milled true. _ 

We are strong believers in having card flats milled 
true on the ends that come in contact with the arched 
bend. Anyone adopting this practice will find their 
carding to be better, and their trouble with high and 
low flats will be over. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 5063. 
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“COTTON MILL MACHINERY CALCULATIONS” 


E VERY Textile Man should have these reference books. They cover in a 
detailed and thorough manner all calculations necessary to 
any cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States and constitute 
one of the best references on the subject obtainable. 
The two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams and contain 221 refer- 
ence tables. 
As the value of a book lies in its contents and not in a fancy cover, we 
have put these two volumes out in a-strong, serviceable binding. 
secure them in conjunction with a three-year subscription to 
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Preventing Seconds Ahead of the 
Cloth Room. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to comment on the letter from “CON- 
TRIBUTOR NO. 4682”, on page 64 of the August issue 
of COTTON on reducing seconds. I agree with him 
that we should not allow the simplicity of the system 
he describes for keeping a record of seconds, to de- 
tract from our opinions. 

But I would like to say that the place to reduce 
seconds is not in the cloth room. The place to reduce 
seconds is in the preceding process. 

I have made several studies of weaving conditions, 
not from an efficiency standpoint but from a common 
sense view that a weaver can only run what is given 
to him; and although a mill has a weaver who is a 
peach, he runs his looms fine, no seconds, and the best 
producer—so we say, or that is some say, that if John 
Doe can do it, so can Mary Jones, and let it go at that. 
We do not make a study of the worst so-called weaver 
in the room, just because he or she is always com- 
plaining. Maybe he or she has a reason to complain. 
I have found it so, and when I make a study I do not 
time the weaver. I let the weaver do just as he or she 
would do if I were not there. I listen to all of the 
complaints. I save all the bum filling bobbins and 
also the bad warp ends, knots, slugs, etc. I mark the 
shuttles and watch why particular shuttles are caus- 
ing all the trouble. I check the loom having the most 
warp end breakage. I then take the filling bobbins 
and see what is wrong; soft bobbins, wrong traverse, 
that is the rail on the ring frame going up fast and 
down slow when it should go up slow and down fast. 

I find sometimes that a fixer will just have a little 
too much pick on one loom than another, causing the 
filling to break in the shuttle box. (Too much pick 
is a term for too much speed or more speed than is 
necessary to carry the shuttle to the box.) 

I find that a lot of slugs are caused by wise spooler 
tenders opening up slug catchers. I find that cockled 
yarn is caused many times by the roving traverse of 
ring frames dwelling a little too long on the heel of 
the cam causing just a little groove in the leather 
roller and a lot of cockled yarn is made due to this 
one cause. 

When I get in the spinning room to check these 
causes I walk around and find the spinner who just 
can’t seem to keep up with the job, and so I tell her 
to go away for an hour and then I run her side. 

Oh, yes. I actually go this far back, and when an 
end breaks I put a chalk mark on the board over the 
spindle. When the hour is up, I count my breaks and 
I find that most of the trouble is due to just a few of 
the spindles which may be out of line, or a slack band, 
or a bum ring or a thread guide out of line or one of 
a hundred other things. 

Then I bring the overseer and he brings his second 
hand (both of them are usually too busy or big to 
bother with the spinner) and we get the third hand 
or section hand and believe me, we have cut down a 
few seconds, helped the spinner, and also helped the 
weaver, 

No sir, you can’t run a mill from the cloth room 
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any more than you can from the main office. The help 
are all human and the one that doesn’t kick is usually 
timid and afraid to do so and the one who does kick 
and complain, we call radical. I say, let them all kick, 
then we find out a lot of things that we never knew 


were happening. W. B. (MAss.) 


Textile School Graduates. 
EDITOR COTTON: 

It is true that in many instances textile school 
graduates have been promoted in preference to the 
practical man, but in most cases it was either due to 
pull or to the fact that they had good practical men 
under them who made the good showing, but failed to 
get the credit. Many men at the head of our cotton 
mills have had to face the mourner’s bench as the re- 
sult of such promotions. 

I know that what I have to say will bring much 
criticism upon me. However, I think the truth should 
survive. 

Just suppose a textile school graduate is placed in 
charge of a card room. Of course he can figure the 
drafts so as to balance each process, but, as all practi- 
cal men know, there is a vast difference at times in 
the physical properties of one mixing of cotton as com- 
pared to another. Any attempt to work one product 
with hard fast rules deduced from the previous one will 
be very disappointing to the textile graduate, for the 
behavior of one mixing when worked at certain 
weights, settings and drafts, as well as at a certain 
standard of moisture in the different departments, is 
a guide for the next one, but not an infallible rule. 
Then it is easy to see that the figured drafts amount 
to nothing in such cases, and, instead of figures, knowl- 
edge and experience are required. Therefore, when 
one process gains on the other, the practical man 
knows the cause along with the remedy. In other 
words, he saves money for his firm by catching the 
heavy or light work before it reaches the beaming 
stage. The textile student is not equal to the task 
and for this one reason could be considered an ex- 
pense. 

If any of the following problems should come up 
(problems which any practical man could answer with 
ease), I believe most textile students would run into 
quite a bit of trouble: 

(1) The breaker lap is larger in diameter at one 
end, although the lap rack and drafts are in perfect 
condition. What causes the diameter of the lap to 
be larger at one end? 

(2) On the card we have a very high speed doff- 
er and we are making a great amount of waste due to 
the webs at the front of the card breaking down con- 
tinually. Is the cause in the comb setting, position, 
speed, or what? 

(8) On the drawing frame some days we have a 
tight web between the front drawing rolls and calen- 
der rolls. Then the next day they run very slack. What 
causes this? 

(4) Ona fly frame we have a taper of 27 degrees 
that causes the roving to run over and under. We 
have no taper gears on hand to change the taper, but 
must remedy the trouble. How is this done? 

WASH (R. I.) 





The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
readers of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or to 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


6&5. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—aAn eight page booklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemica] educa- 
tion to interpret the various chemical anal- 
yses. National Oil Products Oo., Harrison, 


56. Technical Service Data—giving infor- 
mation on processes of textile manufacture 
in the use of oils, softeners, etc. National 
Oil Poducts Oo., Harrison, N. J 


57. Reducing Textile Oosts and Troubles 
telling all about the benefits of water treat- 
ment. Permutit Co., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


62. Rubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—a 40-page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, instlla- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating, pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 


63. 8-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giv- 
ing ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Oo., 601 Oana! Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


64. Effciency and Performance of SKF 

er B Spindles—A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


65. Why Ceoper Hewittt Light ig Better 
Than Daylight—a 16-page booklet explain- 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 
@s proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vapor Lamp Oo., Hoboken, N. J. 


66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176, describing a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 


69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Tcx- 
tile Industry—a 50-page buyer’s guide and 
eatalog with more than 100 illustrations of 
various items of monel metal dyehouse equip- 
ment. International Nickel Oompany, Inc., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


70. Fafnir Ball Bearings for One-Process 
Pickers—outlining the advantages of ball 
bearings in guaranteeing smooth accurate mo- 
tion particularly on eveners, as well as unin- 
terrupted production, ease of operation and 
cleanliness of bearing units throughout the 
one-process pickers. Fafnir Bearing Oom- 
pany, New Britain, Conn. 


71. Short Cuta to Power Transmission— 
A 74-page handbook for belt users, incorpo- 
rating the most important phases of prac- 
tical belting practices, including considera- 
tions in belt buying, care of belts, making 
belt joints, belt calculations, causes of belt 
troubles, etc. Flexible Stee] Lacing Oom- 
pany, 4916 Lexington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


72. The Merrow Butted Seam—aA 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its prop rties and outlining 
some of the advantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabrics. The Merrow Machine 
Oo., Hartford, Conn. 


73. New Reeves Catalog T-32—A treatise 
on efficiency speed control—including valu- 
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able information of special importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advanced methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Company, Oolum- 
bus, Indiana. 


74. Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Bulletin No. T- 
22—booklet giving complete details of de- 
gumming and dyeing in a single bath with 
soap. Oolgate-Palmolive-Peet Co., 919 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


75. The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots—A helpful book containing 
plain facts, cost studies based on actual mill 
records, expert analysis, complete details on 
the advantages of Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 


76. Jointite Cork Products—Giving infor- 
mation on the uses of cork for insulation 
purposes. including useful data, specifica- 
tions, tables, and charts for roof insulation, 
refrigeration, sound-proofing, heat prevention, 
heat conservation, vibration deadening, and 
condensation prevention. It contains concise 
and valuable data on all of these subjects, as 
well as photographs and drawings showing 
specific examples of various types of con- 
struction, test curves, etc. Oopy sent free 
to anyone interested in any of these sub- 
jects. Mundet Oork Corp., 450 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


77. Bulletin T 200—lIllustrating and de-— 


scribing the new Reeves Variable Speed 
Drive for spinning and twister frames, ex- 
plaining its many distinct advantages, and 
giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


78. Booklet L 1289 A, Loom Motors and 
Control—giving details of the low installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance cost of 
Westinghouse Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Room 
2 N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


_ 87. Morehead Back-to-Boiler System—An 
interesting 44 page booklet, giving helpful 
information regarding the Morehead Back- 
to Boiler System. Morehead Manufacturing 
Oo., Department OC, Detroit, Michigan. 


88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—a 32 page 
booklet full of vital information on power 
drives, plainly and simply assembled and ar- 
ranged so that anyone can select the proper 
standard drive for any condition. It also 
provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 


89. Lubriplate, An Important Advance- 
ment in Lubrication—describing this new lu- 
bricant, its qualities, uses and advantages. 
Lubriplate Corporation, 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 


1. Cotton Picking, OC. and Spinning 
—Oovered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picki Ma- 
chinery; Oard Room catalog covers "arte, 
Combers and Roying Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling. By Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet showing High Speed Warping 
from cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Oompany after thorough oexperi- 
ments, installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Oompany, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘*Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Centrif-Air Ootton Oleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Oompany, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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8. ‘* Textile Brushes’’—10 page booklet 
illustrating brushes for cleaning every part of 
mill. By Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. 


10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Strapse—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet. Describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types, uses. How te deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 


15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control—‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room end advantages of Ther 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Co., 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, Il}, 


20. Bleaching, Dyeing, Finishing and 
Printing Textile Goods—70-page booklet con- 
taining interesting iinformation on faults and 
methods in finishing goods, useful tables and 
definitions. By Bosson & Lane, Atlantic, 
Mass. 


21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Oot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 


22. Tragasol and Its Uses—Booklet, 60 
pages, constituents and properties—Dissolv- 
ing and preparation—sizing and dressing of 
yarns—cloth finishing—miscellaneous. By 
John P. Marston Co., 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
& Oo. Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 
Sie 


25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Oompany, Pas- 
saic, 


28. Akron Belting.—Practical Rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
belting catalog. By Akron Belting Oo., 
Akron, Ohio. 


29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


80. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


$38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa- 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 


41. Budget Control—40-page booklet show- 
ing how each part of business budget should 
be prepared and principles of its effective 
operation together with a summary of bene- 
fits. By Ernst & Ernst, accountants, 27 
Cedar Street, New York, N. Y. (This com- 
pany also has available booklets on Standard 
Costs, Business Control Through Anelysie, 
The Better Wage, Factors to Consider in 
Working Out Mergers.) 


42. Textiles and the Telephone Typewriter 
—6 page booklet on telephone typewriter 
service for communication between mills and 
selling houses. By American Tel. and Tel. 
Oo., Long Lines Department, Atlanta, Ga. 


44. Points of Interest in and Around At- 
lanta—36 pages. Illustrated, describing 
places of scenic and historic interest in At- 
lanta in particular, and the Southeast in 

eneral. Atlanta Biltmore Hote West 
eachtree, Fifth, Sixth & Cypress Sts. At- 
lanta, Ga, 


45. Fidelity Universal Ribbers—<A forty- 
eight page booklet em | the advan 
and many styles of rib fabric and de- 
scribing in detail and illustrating the latest 
developments in ribbers. Sent free on re- 
quest by Fidelity Machine Oo., 3908 Franuk- 
ford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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E~L~A-~S-~T-~1-~ Cf With this new welt, on the Model K ma- 













chine, you can please the outsize customer and the slender customer, 
too. It has remarkable “spring”; and this elasticity characterizes not 
only the welt itself, but the whole top portion of the stocking; there 
are inches more of give ¢ Once the machine is adjusted, there is no 
need for constant watching; this new welt construction is a fixed, 
mechanical process and it means easier production e And, of course, 


the exclusive ‘“Gussetoe” and the new square heel, are other 









sales features you can elt on the Spiral K. 


“This is the 
Scott & Williams 
Machine Age’ 
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and TECHNICALLY SPEAKING: 
Patt } 


Established 1872 


Sports wear—street wear— dress 
wear... whatever the consumer 
requirement, it can be met in an 
attractive and appropriate design 
with half-hose made on the Stand- 
ard 80 Wrap. This machine’s 
versatility gives you style leader- 
ship; its mechanical proficiency 
gives you fabric quality that rec- 


ommends itself! 


What’s more. on the 80 Wrap 
vou have the advantages of the 
exclusive “Gussetoe”— fine gauge 

and the possibility of using any 


varn construction. 


STANDARD-TRUMP 


BROS. MACHINE CO., INC. 


366 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Time Study and [Rate 
a Full-Fashioned 


HE higher the degree 

of skill required for 
an operation the 
greater the need of having 
a study taken in order to 
determine the amount of 
work which should be pro- 
duced under certain condi- 
tions within a given time. 
Today the manufacturer is 
faced with the problem of keeping his organization 
intact and if possible, operating at a profit. In or- 
der to do this he must know his costs thoroughly; 
and as direct labor is one of his major costs he 
should have a scientific control of this element. The 
setting of rates, using time study as a basis, gives 
this necessary control. The benefits of taking a 
time study for rate setting cannot be too highly 
stressed, however, it is unnecessary to explain these 
advantages in detail as they are obvious to all of us. 


written discussion 


The Factors 


In order to establish rates by time study we must 
take into consideration all of the elements necessary 
to produce the merchandise. For the purpose of il- 
lustration let us trace the setting of the rates for a 
45-gauge 4-thread lace top style on the legging op- 
eration alone. The first step is that the specifications 
for the style must be definitely decided upon by the 
management and a running test made in order to 
assure proper manufacturing results. If this is ap- 
proved, a copy of the specifications is obtained 


Style 800 

ORES SEN eee te ore One nC ee ee 9-21-32 
EE ASD Ee eo ee 177 
Enter large zig-zag border.........._._.____- 197 
Enter small zig-zag border_________________ 344 
BR ELS EDS SEES 357 
ET ek et Ge ae Le 360 
i rach sei cone ins nin vedic nates ne 1000 
hh veh ssielbirenn mish tbaw soci 1408 
EET ee LS eee ee 1444 
SS ee eee 1530 
I a aie ns a pdb se vinnie 1626 
8 ET EEE Ce eps eae oe Se SC 1646 

Courses per inch Slacker 

Welt 6/1 38 Welt 12 nicks 

Leg 4/1 48 Heel 9 nicks 

Splic. 6/1 


rg. f. 


which will give the required information on the 
style. While considering it, we must note that the 
manufacturing of the leg on the legging machine is 
divided into a number of parts. When taking the 
time study the operation has four distinct elements, 


By E. J. Doerr 


Engineering Dept., Ajax Hosiery Mills. 


A DETAILED description of how time stud- 
ies of various operations are made, and 
the rates set as a result, in a well-known full- 
fashioned hosiery mill, is given in this well- 
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etting for 


lant 


namely the running time, 
the service time, the service 
contingency, and the silk 
and yarn contingency. This 
means that there are two 
tangible elements and two 
intangible or variable ele- 
ments to be considered. 
The two tangible elements, 
running and service time, 
may be readily determined; however, the variable ele- 
ments can be obtained only through study and a 
series of observations and tests from which the 
standards may be set. 

To see exactly how the study is obtained we will 
start from the beginning and set up the standards. 
Fig. 1 shows a course card, the purpose of which is 
to inform the operator when the changes are to be 
made on the machine. Therefore if we look at this 
card we have a record of the number of courses or 
stitches in the stocking and we must also obtain the 
number of dips necessary to make the picot, lace de- 
signs and narrowings. An illustration of a standard 
calculation is shown in Fig. 2, where we find that 
the course card has been completely copied. The 
next column shows the intervening courses or the 
number of courses between each change and the sum 
of the intervening courses naturally equals the total 
courses plus the dips. 


The Actual Study 
We are now ready to go out to the machine and 
make the observations for the time study. Upon 
going to the machine to make a time study the first 
essential is to inform the operator that a time study 
is to be taken and that he is to work at his usual 
pace, stop for menders and any other items neces- 
sary in the manufacture of the style, in short, to 
operate in his customary manner. This is done with 
the intention first of all of getting, first, the co-opera- 
tion of the operator and, secondly, a time study 
which is representative of conditions as they exist. 
At all times when the machine is operating it is 
going at the standard number of courses per minute. 
It is therefore essential that the speeds be standard- 
ized. Of course the speeds will vary according to 
the style, and it is desirable that the experiments 
should be made in order to determine the most effi- 
cient speeds at which the machine should operate. 
Then all of the machines should be standardized 
accordingly. 
A knitter should be positively prohibited from 
changing the speeds on the machines. It has been 
found from experience that if this rule is not strictly 
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You Can Count on 
CHARDONIZE 


: 
From the moment the uniform, well-wound cones come into your mill, on through 
every process of manufacture and selling, Chardonize dull lustre yarn will con- 
tribute to your chances for profit. @ Ask fixers and knitters about the running 
quality of Chardonize. They will tell you, “Fewer breaks”, “Smoothest yarn we 
ever had on the machines”, “Saves us time”. © Then when your merchandise is 


ready for the market, show the Chardonize label to buyers. You won't have to sell 


the yarn-quality or fashion-rightness of your product. The label will do 
that. For it is the merchants themselves who first acclaimed Chardonize 
nationally—who are today promoting Chardonize in their stores—adver- 
tising Chardonize by name to millions of women from coast to coast. Their 
efforts are part of a concerted market expansion program to strengthen 


even further the preference for Chardonize stockings and underwear. 


Today, if you are to sell it, your product must be right—in quality, price and 
acceptance. Let Chardonize help you make it right. Chardonize will back you 
up—in mill and market. 
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TUBIZE CHATILLON CORPORATION, 2 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF VISCOSE, NITROCELLULOSE AND ACETATE YARNS 
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LEG KNITTING STANDARD 
Style 800-58 45 gg 
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One inch at low speed____ 38 38 44 86 
gS Ae ee 197 159 60 2.65 
MOMmOVe 4ROO 22 223 26 44 .59 
Pineer WACEs 26 seo ae 344 121 60 2.02 
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Enter splicing _......___-_ 1408 1048 60 17.47 
|, a 1530 122 44 2.77 
8 Pa ee 1534 4 44 09 
Remove 80/2 carrier ____- 1540 6 43 14 
EB ae a eee 1646 106 43 2.47 
MG. THI cistern hm ceasaptineies 25 44 .57 
Flare narrowings —~_------ 6 60 10 
Leg narrowings _____---~ 33 60 55 
Heel narrowings ~_-----_- 8 43 19 
30.81 
Service Time in Minutes 
i rat als ca Re napa an ch 3.00 
pa eee Cements © 10... news eee e ue 40 
I a i a ae tes cae Si acl 3.50 
RATT PE 25 
I i cn cu a i bt th sh ttn 1.00 
I is in us ks Dit sabia 10 
TEETER 2 a Oe 16 
I i sc tac ies eb 10 
Nan asda ins icse™ cance pant easaeans 2.00 
10.51 
Summary 
ees PUI GG on nnn ee 30.81 
IRTP EL IRC E RNC ee 25 
I a a ctiemcenscneslindie Diana 10.51 
Siz See yarn allowance ................... 3.75 
45.32 
Hour Rate 26.48 
De oe: MOOI Doi ewan sos s~ae 63 10/24 
NE as Sc min naesiaine 50 18/24 


Fig. 2. 


enforced the machines will be damaged as there are 
always men who will run at improper speeds in the 
splicing or run the machine faster than it is intend- 
ed to run. The speeds at which we get the best 
results are 60 courses per minute in the welt, 60 
courses per minute in the leg, and 44 courses per 
minute in the splicing. In most cases a variation of 
more than two courses per minute will necessitate 
a change in the standard. 

In order to determine the number of courses per 
minute that a machine is making there is a choice 
of two methods. You may either count the carrier 
as it goes across the head and add to that the lace 
or narrowing dips as they are made, or count the 
revolutions per minute on the cam shaft. Every 
time the cam shaft makes one complete revolution 
it is either a course or a dip. The method which 
has proven most satisfactory is that of counting the 
revolutions per minute of the cam shaft and ob- 
taining the number of cam revolutions per minute. 
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This eliminates the possibility of error which exists 
in counting the courses made by the carrier. 
In the style on which we are making the study 


there are four different speeds. In the welt for the 
first inch we have 44 courses per minute, then, in 
the balance of the welt and leg 60 courses per min- 
ute; in the splicing 44 courses per minute; and in 
the heel 43 courses per minute. Therefore, the cam 
revolutions per minute should agree with these fig- 
ures and these speeds will be used in calculating 
the standards. Upon checking our speeds, we are 
now ready to start the study. 

As soon as the operator picks up the last stock- 
ing of the previous set the watch is started and runs 
continuously until the set is completely finished, 
which means until the last finished stocking is 
picked up on the set under consideration. Fig. 3 
illustrates a copy of the form used in making a time 
study. On this sheet is recorded the time that the 
machine stops and starts. Under the explanation 
column the causes of the stops are written in, and 
in that manner every time the machine is stopped a 
record is kept, and at the end of the set we have a 
record of two things; first, the amount of time con- 
sumed in running, and, second, the amount of time 
consumed while the machine is stopped with an ex- 
planation of what occurred during that time. The 
“C” on the sheet means continuous time and the “I” 
means intervening time. The intervening time is 
that time between any two stops. It tells you how 
much time was consumed from the time the machine 
was stopped until it was started again. The infor- 
mation at the top of the sheet gives the necessary 
details in order to properly set the standards. 


Methods of Operation 


During the course of taking the time study the 
operator is watched very carefully in order to deter- 
mine if he is using the best methods of making his 
changes and if his machine is being run properly. 
It is especially important that a knitter have a quan- 
tity of pliered needles on hand at all times. Should 
it be necessary for him to plier his needles while his 
machine is stopped due to broken needles, the 
amount of delay is much greater than it should be. 

Upon completion of the actual time study we are 
ready to calculate the theoretical standards. When 
the proper speed is obtained it should be entered on 
the standard sheet for calculation of the running 
time. This is obtained by dividing the courses per 
minute into the intervening courses. There can be 
no question on this point as it is purely a mathe- 
matical calculation. However, we must bear in mind 
that unless the courses per minute are standardized 
on all the machines there will be a great deal of 
dissention among the operators. This may defeat all 
the benefits that it is possible to derive. 


Service Time 


We must next consider the service time or the 
time required by the knitter to make the changes 
while the machine is stopped, and any operations 
performed while the machine is running are not 
credited directly to the knitter for a time allowance. 
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For rayon—operates at lower cost with less needle 
breakage—no raveling waste—imperfections reduced 
to a minimum. 

on WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Norristown, Pa. 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Therefore, the management insists that the opera- 
tors make as many changes as possible while the ma- 
chine is running. It is advantageous to the manage- 
ment to have the machines set for as many automatic 
changes as possible when running. These automatic 
changes may be set up through the narrowing chain 
or the lace chain; for example, the entering of the 
picot, starting of the lace in the welt, narrowing, 
etc. The efficient knitter realizes that this is to his 
advantage and governs himself accordingly. 

There are a number of operations which are iden- 
tical on all styles; for instance, turning welts, en- 
tering the main silk, entering the splicing, heel, 
ravel courses, and pressing off the set. Standards 
are set up for the opera- 
tions which are the same 
on all styles. These are 
used in all calculations and 
reduce the amount of work 
required to obtain the 
standards. On all new op- 
erations a number of ob- 
servations and calculations 
have to be made from the 
results from which a stand- 
ard can be readily ob- 
tained. In Fig. 2, under 
“Service time in minutes” 
we have illustrated all the 
operations necessary for 
the manufacture of that 
style together with the 
standards for the opera- 
tions. Fig. 3 illustrates an 
actual time study taken on 
the machine and this is 
compared with the stand- 
ard time study set up. If 
it is within reasonable 
nearness and the difference can be explained, it is ac- 
cepted as being a normal study. 
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Contingencies 


We next have the service contingency time under 
consideration. Here we get into the variable field 
and one of arbitration. We mean by this that allow- 
ances must be made for trouble that is expected to 
arise such as broken needles and minor difficulties 
with the machine. In order to determine this a 
number of tests and studies must be made, and also 
the experiences of the foremen and superintendents 
are consulted. From experience with previous stud- 
ies it has been found that on plain work 25 per cent 
of the service time is required for contingency, while 
an additional allowance of .01 for each lace dip is 
necessary. This contingency takes care of such 
items as broken needles, sinkers, and all delays 
caused by the average manufacturing difficulties 
which may arise. The allowance will vary in dif- 


ferent mills according to the ability of the knitter 
and to the difference in conditions which prevail. 
If we refer to previous time studies we find that 
generally the knitters run very close to the service 
time standards. 


The efficient knitters do not require 


OBSERVATION SHEET 
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the entire time allowance, however, the standard 
must be set up for the man of average ability, work- 
ing under average conditions. This service time 
will not take care of the occasional smash or the 
mistakes that a careless knitter sometimes makes. 


Sik and Yarn Contingency 


The silk and yarn contingency provides an allow- 
ance for press-offs, tying up bobbins and any silk 
trouble which may arise. We have different allow- 
ances for different types of silk. On plain work the 
allowance is three minutes for 5-thread, three and a half 
minutes for 4-thread, and five minutes for 3-thread; 
while on lace top work the allowance is increased 


GAUGE45 SPEED High STYLE 800 vaTE9/2 
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according to the number of picot dips in the design. 
The silk and yarn allowance will probably vary in 
different plants under different conditions. If the 
silk is handled carefully and has the proper humid- 
ification this allowance should prove ample. Upon 
obtaining this information we are ready to obtain 
the standard production. If we add all the elements 
together, namely the running time, service time, ser- 
vice contingency, and silk and yarn contingency, we 
have the standard time for one set. By dividing into 
this time the number of sections on the machine 
used for the study, we will obtain the time necessary 
for one stocking. If we divide the time for one 
stocking into sixty minutes, we will have the number 
of stockings required to be produced in one hour. 
By multiplying this by the number of hours worked 
per week and dividing the result by twenty-four 
stockings (one dozen) we will have the number of 
dozens required for a working week of 100 per cent 
efficiency. 

There are certain qualifications necessary if the 
time study man is to secure the desired results. He 
is really the representative of the employees as well 
as the management. It is his duty to see that no 
rate goes into effect which is beyond the capacity of 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


658 Broadway «+ New York,N. Y., U.S.A. 
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New Willcox & Gibbs Machines and genuine Parts can be purchased only from the company's offices 
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the operators. He must have a pleasing personality, 
be tactful, and also have enough strength of charac- 
ter to be able to stand his ground when a decision 


has to be made. Patience and the ability to exercise 
sound judgment are absolutely essential in order to 
secure and hold the respect of the operators. 

The time study man should have at least a high 
school education and should fortify himself with a 
fundamental knowledge of the operations which he 
is required to observe. If he attempts to do this im- 
portant work without adequate preparation regard- 
ing the practical phases of the knitting operations, 
the purpose will be defeated and much dissention 
will be the result. To be successful, time study work 
must be practical. 


Setting the Rates 


One of the most important advantages ot time 
study is the fact that the element of guess work is 
practically eliminated. Regardless of the method of 
wage payment in effect the standard may be used. 


We have the machines divided into various class- 
ifications, such as 45-gauge lace top, 42-gauge lace 
top, 45-gauge plain and 42-gauge plain. Every gauge 
has a separate standard wage set up for it at 80 per 
cent efficiency. In the style under consideration, we have 
considered a 45-gauge lace top high speed number. 
For purpose of illustration we will assume that the 
basic wage is $35.00 at 80 per cent efficiency. The 
standard shows that 63 dozens are required at 100 
per cent efficiency. We take 80 per cent of the 100 
per cent standard which amounts to 50 dozen. We di- 
vide this into the basic wage and find that the piece 
rate is $.70, and every dozen that an operator makes 
on this style will be paid at this rate. 

Regardless of what style is made on the 45-gauge 
lace top high speed machines the basic wage remains 
the same. Should we put in a different lace top 
style, requiring, for example, 45 dozen at 80 per 
cent, this would be divided into $35.00, and the rate 
per dozen would then be $.777. This is worked out 
on the principle that any knitter on a 45-gauge high 
speed lace top job at 80 per cent efficiency according 
to time study will receive the basic wage, namely 
$35.00. 
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Additional Patent on 


Multi-Design Machines. 
On November 8, 1932, U. S. Patent 


COTTON 
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issued, covering the design of the ma- 
chine for producing this fabric. 






Attitude of Employees 


Due to the fact that the administration of our 
time study has been given much careful considera- 
tion our employees have a favorable attitude toward 
the time study method of settling rates. When the 
rates are set for a new style, all the operators work- 
ing on that style come to the engineering department 
to discuss the standards which have been set up. 
The superintendent is present and acts as an arbi- 
trator and the standard is thoroughly analyzed. 
Should there be any points about which questions 
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might arise, a new study is made and if the results 
seem to justify it a new standard is worked out. 

In this manner the employees have grown to re- 
spect the time study. Their confidence is also main- 
tained due to the fact that they have the privilege 
of going over the study at any subsequent time. A 
card is put on each machine as illustrated by Fig. 4 
which shows the rates to the operator and how they 
are calculated together with the rate for time work. 
This, incidentally, is 90 per cent of the basic wage 
hour rate. 

Our machines are constantly checked for courses 
per minute and quite frequently the operators ask 
to have their machines checked if they feel that they 
are not running according to standard. 

In conclusion, we can say that the time study 
method of setting rates has eliminated many misun- 
derstandings in our plant. All adjustments of wages 
are made on the basic wage. The standard is never 
adjusted after it has been set unless a new condition 
arises regarding the manufacture. 
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patterns on reverse plaited fabric. A 
number of samples of these various 
combinations are on display at the com- 
Street, 








No. 1,887,413, the third one issued up 
to the present relating to the invention 
of pattern wrap stripe designing and 
mechanism on circular rib machines, 
was issued to Walter Larkin, assignor 
to the Fidelity Machine Company. The 
present patent covers the invention of 
a selvage welt in conjunction with 
wrap striping on circular rib fabrics. 
On August 5, 1980, Fabric Patent No. 
1,772,400 was issued to Mr. Larkin, 
covering the invention of circular rib 
fabric with stripe designs; and on Jan- 
uary 12, 1932, Patent No. 1,841,249 was 





Hemphill Offers Combination 
Machine Universal Stitch 


and 12 Step. 
Hemphill Company, of Pawtucket, R. 


I., are offering the new Banner combi- 
nation machine which combines all the 
features of their long established 12- 
step reverse plaiting machine together 
with those of their newer Universal 
stitch machine. 

The company claims that the Banner 
combination machine will knit three- 
color work, mesh and reverse plaited 
effects, mesh patterns and mock wrap 


pany’s sales office, 93 Worth 
New York. 

On this new combination machine re- 
verse plaiting machine work is entirely 
controlled from a 12-dise pattern drum 
with a single cam adjustment. A sim- 
ilar pattern drum controls the univer- 
sal stitch equipment and three color 
work is obtained by co-ordinating the 
two pattern drums in action. 

It was stated by an executive of the 
company that the Banner combination 
machine will be made in all cylinder 
sizes from 2-inch to 3%-inch. 
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Cohe YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, Pa., November 21, 1932 

OTTON yarn traders believed toward the end of 
‘ee November that there were some sizable orders 

for carded numbers in the foreground, but 
there was indicated some doubt that much business 
would be written in December. Yarns were given sup- 
port by approximate price steadiness in the cotton 
markets, but manufacturer interest in yarns for fu- 
ture requirements was lacking. This was ascribed in 
part to skepticism of cotton values as registered on 
the exchanges. 

Some weeks back, manufacturers were figuring on 
placing yarn contracts for both weaving and knitting 
numbers, and dealers were encouraged to believe or- 
ders would be forthcoming in due season. They even- 
tually were offered, but by that time, it is related 
among yarn merchants, spinners had marked their 
prices for carded up a half cent a pound. This was 
said to have aroused suspicions in the minds of buy- 
ers and they deferred some intended substantial com- 
mitments. Much of the business lost at that time is 
said to have not been retrieved. 

Some of the cotton yarn dealers confess they are 
not quite sure of cotton values holding steady and are 
hesitant to recommend customers as to the better 
course to pursue in the matter of contracting. One of 
the more outspoken, who believes in a future for cot- 
ton at higher prices, said quite recently it appeared to 
him that large cotton interests were supporting the 
market for the raw fiber, that a little later they would 
withdraw that support, and late in December or in 
January engage in a buying movement that would 
send values ballooning. All of which, accepted as a 
yarn merchant’s perspective, works out as probably 
more confusing than illuminating on the subject of 
taking on yarns for a long pull. 

For some days after the November crop conditions 
report and estimate of the bale crop came out it ap- 
peared from fluctuations within narrow limitations 
that the trade suffered no alarm over an indicated ad- 
dition of several hundred thousand bales to the pre- 
vious estimate of the year’s yield. But weaving num- 
bers behaved badly, receiving perhaps the lightest sup- 
port in November accorded them in a long time. 

There has been a disparity in quotations which re- 
flected the greater demand in the carded knitting 
group. Had the looms supplied by the Philadelphia 
trade consumed their relative share of yarn, prices 
for both weaving and knitting might have gone to 
higher levels. 

Some sizable business in carded on cones was 
placed in the week of the November election, sellers 
accepting 13 cents for 10s single, and at least one lot 
reported as having been let go for a fraction less. 
Carded knitting numbers were believed to have been 
bought well ahead, but late in November inquiries con- 
tinued to reach dealers, buyers generally indicating a 
need for spot delivery. November later demand ran 


to the finer counts, for light weight underwear, busi- 
ness in heavy weights being then in the background. 

Some important Philadelphia traders were disap- 
pointed with the late start accorded single combed 
peeler yarns, fall demand usually developing weeks 
earlier than this year. Sellers continued to ask the 
list prices for combed, getting little business at arbi- 
trary quotations, however. Underwear mills are do- 
ing some buying. 

November sales of mercerized yarn were regarde1 
as not of sufficient poundage to test the market. Pend- 
ing reaction of buyers to the list, sales are reported 
at varying prices. Local interests reported no new 
business of moment, deliveries against contracts be- 
ing fair, however. There appears quite a gap between 
the quotations of one or two leading independent mer- 
cerizers and the durene group, and at least one inde- 
pendent has been operating to capacity and shipping 
heavily to hosiery mills, 

Philadelphia prices published November 17th fol- 
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To produce needles as nearly perfect as possible is the 
business of this company... needles that do a maximum 
of work, cause a minimum of trouble. And for this job, 
we see more and more the value of mechanical control. 
We rule out the “by hand” element... the chance of vari- 
ations. Torrington needles are made by machines...smooth- 


running. untiring, true; and so these needles are precise. 





Send your bars to the Torrington branch at 1640 Fairmount Avenue, Philadelphia, for a complete re-needling service 


TORRINGTON SPRING BEARD NEEDLES 





A Banner Wrap Stripe machine 


from the Hemphill Company. 


Half-hose by the Wovenright 


Anitting ¢ ompany. 


“BY THE COMPAN 
THEY KEEP” 


Association tells a significant story of ‘Torrington 
needle reliability. Here are attractive half-hose 


by Wovenright ...made ona Hemphill machine 





...and the needles used were Torringtons. The 
needles, the machine, the product all pay each 


other the compliment of “good company”. 
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A Discussion of the Parts of Scott & 
Williams Knitting Machines 


(This continues the series of short articles discuss- 
ing the machine parts on Scott & Williams machines, 
by taking up in order the various plates in the manu- 
facturers’ catalog with which all men using this make 
of machine are familiar. The first article, on page 
126 of the October issue, covered Plate I, Plate II, and 
Plate III; and the second article, on page 86 of the 
November issuc, covered Plate IV. The present article 
takes up the parts shown on Plate V. It is suggested 
that in reading these discussions, the reader turn to 
the plate in question in the catalog and refer to it 
while reading the comments found in these articles. 
Furthermore, it will be a good idea to clip these dis- 
cussions and file them in the catalog along with the 
plates to which they refer. 

The numbers in parentheses following the names 
of parts are the same numbers used by the manufac- 
turers in referring to the parts in the catalog.—The 
Editor.) 


Plate V.—Scott & Williams 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There are quite a number of parts on a Scott & 
Williams machine which of necessity are hidden from 
view, and no doubt for this reason they receive little 
or no attention until they actually give trouble. The 
stitch regulating lever (6042) in most cases gets all 
of the attention it will ever receive when the assembly 
man at the factory gets through with it and places it 
on the lever shaft (6505). Frequently the stitch reg- 
ulating fingers (6557-6757) will not respond readily 
to adjustment by turning the finger adjusting screw 
(15282). At times this may be caused by the fingers 
being gummed up with old hardened oil or by the fin- 
ger regulating screw (15249) binding too tightly on 
the finger. It should be kept in mind that the stitch 
regulating fingers are made to travel a reasonable dis- 
tance inward and outward, however, trouble will de- 
velop if this adjustment is abused. If it becomes nec- 
essary to turn most of the adjusting screws (15282) 
completely inward or outward to get the desired stitch 
or fabric, there is a possibility of throwing the fingers 
out of proper relation to the drum cams. In such 
cases, the stitch lever adjusting screw (10021) should 
be used, as it was put there to take care of such a 
condition. Keep the stitch regulating lever shaft set 


screws tight to avoid uneven length in leg and foot. 





Practical Discussions by Cotton’s 
Readers on Various Knitting Subjects 


Be sure that the lower finger bar guide plate 


(7017) is tight on the shaft. Various troubles such 
as bad yarn changes, broken needles, broken dial 
jacks, etc., are caused by the numerous thrust bar 
springs pulling upward on a loose plate, and this 
causes the thrust bars to bind and give trouble. 

The driving gear shaft gland should be kept tight 
to the frame of the machine as it carries a heavy bur- 
den of power transmitted to the segment gear (6007) 
through the high speed gear (6321), drive shaft, 
(6501), and drive gear (6022). Considerable expense 
in both machine repairs and fixers’ time, also losses in 
production, can be avoided if the set screws in both 
gears (6321-6022) are checked for looseness at regular 
intervals. Machines left to run with these set screws 
loose will ruin the keys (15701-15700), wear out the 
key seats in the gears, and put a heavy strain on the 
segment gear (6007) and connecting link (6023). 

The various gears, screws, shafts, studs and bear- 
ings—in fact all parts that have to do directly with 
the reciprocating mechanism—should be kept in good 
shape, otherwise broken connecting links (6023) or 
broken segment gears (6007), also broken teeth in 
drive gear (6022), will result. The two connecting 
link studs (6550-6551), seldom give trouble if they 
are lubricated regularly and the nuts kept tight. 

The main pawl (6024) should work freely on the 
stud (6554) and the oil hole in this important place 
should not be overlooked. The main pawl plate (7001) 
is one of the usually forgotten and abused parts on a 
Scott and Williams machine. By that, I mean that 
this particular part gets very little attention in com- 
parison to the service it must give. Constant pressure 
against this plate means constant wear and it must 
be remembered that every move the pattern drum 
makes is entirely dependent on positive main pawl and 
plate movement. By re-shaping the main pawl plate 
when it becomes slightly worn, and moving it forward 
far enough to compensate for the amount worn or 
polished off, the drum movement can be kept uniform 
at all times. A great deal of machine trouble can be 
avoided if this one thing is given serious thought and 
followed up carefully. 


How many pattern cams, cut off cams, loose 
course cams, tension cams, steel drums, etc., have 
been cut off, due to neglect of the main pawl plate 


being properly adjusted? Machine troubles causing 
broken needles, waste and seconds traceable to im- 
proper main paw] plate adjustment or improper drum 
movement are numbered by the dozen. This is es- 
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A Discussion of the Parts of Scott & 
Williams Knitting Machines 


(This continues the series of short articles discuss- 
ing the machine parts on Scott & Williams machines, 
by taking up in order the various plates in the manu- 
facturers’ catalog with which all men using this make 
of machine are familiar. The first article, on page 
126 of the October issue, covered Plate I, Plate II, and 
Plate III; and the second article, on page 86 of the 
November issuc, covered Plate IV. The present article 
takes up the parts shown on Plate V. It is suggested 
that in reading these discussions, the reader turn to 
the plate in question in the catalog and refer to it 
while reading the comments found in these articles. 
Furthermore, it will be a good idea to clip these dis- 
cussions and file them in the catalog along with the 
plates to which they refer. 

The numbers in parentheses following the names 
of parts are the same numbers used by the manufac- 
turers in referring to the parts in the catalog.—The 
Editor.) 


Plate V.—Scott & Williams 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There are quite a number of parts on a Scott & 
Williams machine which of necessity are hidden from 
view, and no doubt for this reason they receive little 
or no attention until they actually give trouble. The 
stitch regulating lever (6042) in most cases gets all 
of the attention it will ever receive when the assembly 
man at the factory gets through with it and places it 
on the lever shaft (6505). Frequently the stitch reg- 
ulating fingers (6557-6757) will not respond readily 
to adjustment by turning the finger adjusting screw 
(15282). At times this may be caused by the fingers 
being gummed up with old hardened oil or by the fin- 
ger regulating screw (15249) binding too tightly on 
the finger. It should be kept in mind that the stitch 
regulating fingers are made to travel a reasonable dis- 
tance inward and outward, however, trouble will de- 
velop if this adjustment is abused. If it becomes nec- 
essary to turn most of the adjusting screws (15282) 
completely inward or outward to get the desired stitch 
or fabric, there is a possibility of throwing the fingers 
out of proper relation to the drum cams. In such 
cases, the stitch lever adjusting screw (10021) should 
be used, as it was put there to take care of such a 
condition. Keep the stitch regulating lever shaft set 


screws tight to avoid uneven length in leg and foot. 





Practical Discussions by Cotton’s 
Readers on Various Knitting Subjects 


Be sure that the lower finger bar guide plate 


(7017) is tight on the shaft. Various troubles such 
as bad yarn changes, broken needles, broken dial 
jacks, etc., are caused by the numerous thrust bar 
springs pulling upward on a loose plate, and this 
causes the thrust bars to bind and give trouble. 

The driving gear shaft gland should be kept tight 
to the frame of the machine as it carries a heavy bur- 
den of power transmitted to the segment gear (6007) 
through the high speed gear (6321), drive shaft, 
(6501), and drive gear (6022). Considerable expense 
in both machine repairs and fixers’ time, also losses in 
production, can be avoided if the set screws in both 
gears (6321-6022) are checked for looseness at regular 
intervals. Machines left to run with these set screws 
loose will ruin the keys (15701-15700), wear out the 
key seats in the gears, and put a heavy strain on the 
segment gear (6007) and connecting link (6023). 

The various gears, screws, shafts, studs and bear- 
ings—in fact all parts that have to do directly with 
the reciprocating mechanism—should be kept in good 
shape, otherwise broken connecting links (6023) or 
broken segment gears (6007), also broken teeth in 
drive gear (6022), will result. The two connecting 
link studs (6550-6551), seldom give trouble if they 
are lubricated regularly and the nuts kept tight. 

The main pawl (6024) should work freely on the 
stud (6554) and the oil hole in this important place 
should not be overlooked. The main pawl plate (7001) 
is one of the usually forgotten and abused parts on a 
Scott and Williams machine. By that, I mean that 
this particular part gets very little attention in com- 
parison to the service it must give. Constant pressure 
against this plate means constant wear and it must 
be remembered that every move the pattern drum 
makes is entirely dependent on positive main pawl and 
plate movement. By re-shaping the main pawl plate 
when it becomes slightly worn, and moving it forward 
far enough to compensate for the amount worn or 
polished off, the drum movement can be kept uniform 
at all times. A great deal of machine trouble can be 
avoided if this one thing is given serious thought and 
followed up carefully. 

How many pattern cams, cut off cams, loose 
course cams, tension cams, steel drums, ete., have 
been cut off, due to neglect of the main paw! plate 
being properly adjusted? Machine troubles causing 
broken needles, waste and seconds traceable to im- 
proper main pawl plate adjustment or improper drum 
movement are numbered by the dozen. This is es- 
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pecially true of E S, H H, K and other models having 
so many automatic features which depend upon pos- 
itive drum movement. 

What has just been said about the main paw! plate, 
in regard to mis-use or neglect, is also true of the 
chain pawl (6025) and plate (7002). Constant wear 
here means constant checking up, re-shaping and re- 
adjusting, otherwise trouble will surely develop. Does 
it seem possible that a chain pawl plate would make 
150,000 moves in a week? Well, it does more than 
that on a ladies’ fine gauge hose machine such as a 
Model K, for example. The following figures, which 
I have before me at this writing, were taken from a 
280-needle Model K machine running 6-thread leg and 
foot, plaited hem and mercerized heel and toe. It had 
190 chain links all told. At three moves of the pawl 
per link, 24 stockings per dozen, two dozen per day, 
and 5% days per week, it amounts to 150,480 moves 
(190 X83 = 570 «K 24 = 13,680 « 2 = 27,360 « 5% 
= 150,480). Now multiply this by two for a night 
run, and it gives a fairly good picture of what a chain 
pawl plate must endure in one single week. 

I have often heard machine fixers complain about 
chain pawl plates wearing out too soon, when they had- 
n’t looked at one for two months or more unless it failed 
to move right. The chain pawl itself requires little 
attention other than a regular lubrication so that it 
will operate freely on the pawl stud (6553). Fre- 
quently a pawl will become broken by a pattern 
chain getting stuck, usually the pawl plate will bend 
or break before the pawl does. 

The main pawl stop (5930) should be set high 
enough so that it will not interfere with free move- 
ment of the main pawl, and at the same time pre- 
vent the main pawl from bounding upward and strik- 
ing belt shipper shaft (6502) shown on Plate IV. 
Frequently the pawl stop screws (15278) will work 
loose and allow the stop to ride the pawl. This will 
give trouble if not corrected. 

The drum gear (6030) is not troublesome, how- 
ever, small screws, nuts, parts of broken coil springs, 
etc., will fall into this gear and cause a machine to 
get stuck. Great care should be taken in such cases 
not to force the gear to turn, as it may break the 
teeth and throw the whole machine out of time and 
in many cases if forced too hard, damage the other 
driving mechanism in the machine. 

The oil hole in the drum shaft collar (6031) 
should not be overlooked. The drum (5217) and 
drum shaft (6504) will give indefinite service bar- 
ring accidents or abuse. In removing and replacing 
the various gears such as (6022) or the segment 
(6007) it is a simple matter to time or mesh the re- 
spective gears properly. 

The gears on Plate V, as well as those which 
mesh with those shown on other plates, are all plain- 
ly stamped with the letter O on the side of the teeth 
and it is easy to find the marks and mesh the vari- 
ous gears quickly. 

It may be of interest to some of the young fixers 
(I mean young at fixing) to know that some of the 
parts shown on Plate V have been changed during re- 
cent years. In the older Scott & Williams machines, 
the stitch regulating lever (6042) did not have the 





adjusting screw (10021) and for this reason it was 
more difficult to adjust. The drive gear (6022) had 
two headless screws in the end of the shaft (6501) 
to hold the gear to the shaft. This was a poor ar- 
rangement and gave a lot of trouble, especially if the 
machine were run fast. The present arrangement of 
set screw, key and key seat is ideal. The chain pawl 
plates (7002) of a few years ago were too light and 
were easily bent; now-a-days much heavier plates are 
being furnished and consequently they stay put much 
longer. 

The next discussion in this series will cover the 
parts shown on plates VI, VII and VIII of the Scott 


& Williams catalog. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6038. 


Consumption of Needles, Sinkers, Parts On 
Full-Fashioned Work. 


Look up the question this man is answering, and give 
us your figures, whether full-fashioned or seamless. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the questions of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6141” (page 125, October COTTON) relative to the 
cost per dozen stockings made for needles, sinkers, 
machine parts, etc., will say that his inquiries as to 
the cost of needles, sinkers, and points individually 
are more irrelevant than practical. (I am replying on 
the basis of a full-fashioned mill.) Our machinery 
supply accounts are kept in such a way as to make it 
thoroughly possible to quickly find out how many nee- 
dles, sinkers, points, etc., are broken over any given 
period. And we keep such information for compara- 
tive reasons. However, no particular advantage is 
shown in isolating the cost of all of these different 
parts into average cost per dozen. As a matter of 
fact, all of the various costs as outlined by the inquir- 
er have to go into the cost of producing hosiery, so 
we list all the different items under “Machinery Sup- 
plies” and get the average cost per dozen for all the 
different supplies rather than by items. 

We have 42- and 48-gauge machines. We have at 
different times operated some of our machines on cot- 
ton, straight rayon, combination yarns of silk and 
rayon, and silk and wool. We have found very little 
difference in the average cost of supplies per dozen 
regardless of material or gauge of machine, that is, 
when the knitting machine is set up to a yarn and a 
stitch construction suitable to the gauge of the ma- 
chine. In other words, a 48-gauge machine adjusted 
to a stitch construction and yarn diameter suited to 
its gauge will break no more needles and sinkers per 
dozen than a 36-gauge machine relatively adjusted. 
And we find the average cost per dozen of all ma- 
chine supplies as listed by your inquirer to run around 
eight cents per dozen. 

We also know that an average needle breakage of 
one needle per dozen is a very low average, and an 
average of two needles per dozen is not totally bad. 
We also know that full-fashioned needles are being 
bought today with a spread of $5.00 to $6.00 per 
thousand difference in cost for needles of the same 
type and gauge. One manufacturer importing needles 
direct, another buying from importers, and still an- 
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other buying what he considers much superior needles 
of domestic manufacture. The same thing applies to 
delicate parts, such as sinkers, knocking-over bits, 
points, etc. Each manufacturer under the different 
groups or sources of supply may be entirely satisfied 
with the results he is obtaining, but it is self-evident 
that based on the cost of the needle itself some of 
them are paying twice as much for needles as others. 
So I doubt if any comparative information of value 
can be supplied to your inquirer on the subjects as 
listed. In other words, he has rather answered his 
own questions in stating that there will be a variation 
in the figures from different mills due to the differ- 
ent conditions. So anything less than a report from 
a majority of the mills would hardly give anything 
that might be considered as average condition or cost 
on the items mentioned. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6147. 


Methods of Moving Seamless Machines. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In the May issue one of your readers asked how 
to move seamless knitting machines. Present day 
hosiery production requires continuous changing 
of styles, designs, attachments, etc., and in most 
cases the machines must be moved at least out of the 
line and in many cases to a work shop. 

We have had the same trouble as “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6067” and have tried several different kinds of 
lift trucks and homemade affairs with wheels. In 
most cases these required lifting, which is hard and 
dangerous, and about as mean a job as dragging by 
hand. 


We finally hit upon a better plan, easier and 
safer to the machine and men. For “long distance 
hauling” we use a three-wheel affair which the boys 
call “skates”. Most hardware or textile supply hous- 
es have them. See sketch in Fig. 1. Simply tilt the 
machine, put one under each front leg, and then do 
the same for each back leg, and it is easy to move a 
knitting machine or ribber to the shop or across the 
floor. 

For short distance moving we use four knobs which 
we invented and which give good results. They are 
cheap to make and require very little lifting. The 
knobs are very handy in getting the machines 
through narrow aisles and in turning them around 
to work at the front or back while at the work bench. 
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See sketch in Fig. 2. I would suggest that the knobs 
be tried out first. They may be satisfactory; if not, 
the skates will work. We move Scott & Williams, Ban- 
ner and Standard knitting machines, also Wildman 
and Brinton ribbers. By using the method described 
we found that our machines gave less trouble due 
to being shaken up while moving than by any other 
method we tried. The knobs will wear out but they 
are easy to replace and if made of good steel and 
hardened they will last a long time. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6117. 


Methods of Operating Seamless Plants 
on Short Time 


EDITOR COTTON: 

During a period of dull business and curtailment 
of production, we have always felt it to be better 
practice to run a given number of hours each week, 
rather than spread these hours over a whole week. 
As “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6115” states, this prevents sev- 
eral warming up periods of the machinery, the first 
few hours of which make a large percentage of the 
imperfect production. 

The hours per day worked may be a little long, 
but are offset by the shutdown at the latter part of 
week. 

However, the present policy of our company is to 
run our equipment according to production needs. 
Before this so-called depression hit the country as a 
whole, our company carried enormous stocks in the 
grey, for future orders. As a result of the depressed 
conditions of the hosiery market caused by this de- 
pression, and the urgent cutting of costs, these 
stocks were cleaned out of the grey stores. This re- 
sulted in closer production control planning, in con- 
nection with the knitting departments. Orders are 
rushed through the knitting departments, when re- 
ceived, working the operatives overtime, morning, 
noon hours and night if necessary in order to get 
shipment as soon as possible. When these orders 
are out, these machines are either shut off or changed 
to a number in which they need production. Chang- 
ing of styles every few days is a common occurrence 
in our plant, this is done in order to prevent stocking 
up on styles which are not needed at the time. This 
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TIME 
SUPPLIES THE : 


ITALICS e@ 


VERY era, every field of endeavor has its pioneers, 
scions of the adventurous, treking into the reaches 
of Time through the alternations of storm and calm. 


For some, the bleached bones of oblivion; for most, 
the faded epitaph; for the few, a monument with a . RS 
temporal record, in which Time supplies the italics. . I 


The storm is abating. Humanity and Business, Industry SFIS 
and Finance, Agriculture and Transportation, Com- = 
merce and Credit are resuming their march. In every 
group, there stands out— perhaps for the first time — 
some leader for whose monument Time has this early 
been supplying the italics for his character, his 
tenacious ethics and his steadfast service. 


We have seen such men quietly remaking the minds 
of men and turning back into their normal channels 
the currents of confidence and common sense. 
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MODERNIZE 


policy naturally makes working hours uncertain for 
the employees, but conditions today necessitate clos- 
er operations all through the mill. 
However, under normal conditions, I favor the 
policy outlined in the first part of this article. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6133. 





"Zebra Stripes” and Using Boiled-Off 
Silk for Re-Inforcement 


An exchange of correspondence between an inquirer 

and a mill man who answered his question on this 

particular problem. More opinions will be published 
later. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


We know of no sure remedy for correcting the 
trouble of zebra stripes in re-inforcements of foot and 
heel on account of using boiled-off silk for this pur- 
pose, other than to do perfect plaiting. This question 
was brought up on page 129 of October COTTON by 
“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6146.” 

It is common information these days that different 
lots of silk, silk thrown by different throwsters or 
backwound through different soaking emulsions, ete., 
will not dye uniformly, and the mixing of silk of such 
differences must be strictly avoided. 

In this case, your inquirer is knowingly taking a 
silk of entirely different condition and using it for 
re-inforcing heel, toe and sole, and knitting at ran- 
dom rather than plaiting, and his trouble is so obvious 
that it should have been obviated without question. 
Even where two silks of different endage and of the 
same nature are employed in re-inforcing a stocking, 
we find it thoroughly advisable to plait one silk over 
the other, especially where there is any appreciable 
difference in the denierage or twists of two different 
ends of silk. Knitting a split sole will not correct 
the trouble without plaiting, unless the boiled-off silk 
is used entirely in making the sole, heel and toe. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6151. 


EDITOR COTTON: 


I was greatly interested in the reply of “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 5141” with regard to my question concerning 
the probable causes of “zebra stripes” as a result of 
using boiled-off silk yarn in re-inforcing a full-fash- 
ioned stocking. 

I was especially interested in this contributor’s atti- 
tude toward this problem, as he implies that it can 
be solved by using silk of the same nature for both 
face and re-inforcing yarn. I should like to inquire 
further as to whether I have interpreted his reply 
correctly and, if so, how he has determined that silk 
used for the face and for the re-inforcements is of 
the same nature. 

About the only means we have found for effect- 
ively determining this point as it affects dye materials 
is to take samples of yarn from the lots of silk as they 
are received and test them for their dye absorption 
qualities. As this method has its practical limitations, 
we shall greatly appreciate information as to the 
methods used by the contributor. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6146. 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

Replying further to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6146”, I 
will say that he has correctly interpreted my reply 
to his question regarding boiled-off silk for rein- 
forcement. 

There are very few 100 per cent perfect systems 
in a full-fashioned hosiery mill, and especially so in 
regard to handling raw silk. There are, however, cer- 
tain well known principles which are well worthy of 
close follow-up. Among these is the desirability of 
close attention to each individual lot of silk received. 
Where a mill’s production is large enough to warrant 
the purchase of as much as ten bales of silk in one 
lot, and where the set-up of the machines is reasonably 
sure of a certain construction stocking of even a few 
weeks, it is always advisable to have re-inforcing 
thread selected from the same lot of raw silk as was 
selected for the main body of the stocking. 

This practice can be carried out to a reasonable 
degree of satisfaction, and in addition to this practice, 
as your contributor has already pointed out, it is ad- 
visable to take samples of yarn from the lots of silk 
as they are received and test them for their dye ab- 
sorption qualities. 

Then, in addition to these precautions, we still 
strongly advise the use and practice of perfect plaiting 
even though re-inforcing silk is found to be of the 
same nature as the main silk. Perfect plaiting is such 
an important performance in the manufacture of so 
many different types of stocking that even where a 
stocking is being produced and does not necessarily 
require plaiting, it is still advisable to keep up the 
practice of plaiting. This not only gives better fabric 
appearance but forestalls the possibility of machine 
fixers and operatives getting careless while plaiting is 
not absolutely necessary and causing the machines to 
be out of adjustment when the service of plaiting may 
suddenly be again necessary. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6151. 
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A “Pass-the-Buck” Boss Helps An 
Apprentice. 


practical suggestions on preventing drop 
stitches on the Banner knitting machine. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In “KNITTING KINKS” in the August number of 
COTTON I read an interesting account covering drop 
stitch troubles on Banner knitting machines. This 
particular trouble is not uncommon on other makes 
of circular machines, but it seems that it befell the 
old style Banner to have a little more than its share 
of this ailment at times. 


Whose Fault Was It? 


I recall very clearly an incident caused by drop 
stitch trouble on a Banner which kept an apprentice 
boy in‘ hot water one Monday morning. The boy in 
question was finishing his second year trying to mas- 
ter the mysteries of a knitting machine and was be- 
ginning to realize how little he knew. One Monday 
morning one of his knitters complained that one of 
her machines was making a lot of menders due to 
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a drop stitch in the instep, and she could not un- 
derstand why it should behave so badly when it had 
run good during the previous week until stopping 
time on Saturday. 

The apprentice had learned that knitting ma- 
chines were fickle and would develop all sorts of 
ailments apparently over night and, if for no other 
reason, just to be contrary. He set about to fix this 
one in a hurry as the bonus was based on good work 
and was worth every effort. After a hard morning 
and many menders, the apprentice found “how come” 
all the drop stitches. 

In making a pattern cam change a gap was left 
between two drum cams which was long enough to 
allow the drum lever to fall into the gap, and this 
would permit the yarn finger to fall low enough ta 
strike the needle hooks while the heel was being 
made, causing latches to close. It was all as plain as 
day and very simple to overcome, once it was dis- 
covered, but while working on this machine a num- 
ber of things were found, and suddenly another dis- 
covery was made. The machine did not belong in this 
row and must have been swapped between Saturday 
noon and Monday morning, and it must have been 
moved very carefully on a truck, as there were no 
signs of its having been dragged on the floor. 

Well, the boss had a brother whom he helped a 
great deal, often at the expense of others, and to 
make a long story short, this machine came from the 
brother’s line and was “donated” to the apprentice 
as the stock numbers which ran in rotation revealed. 
Then, to make a bad thing worse, the boss asked the 
apprentice if he was having any unusual trouble, and 
he said “No”, as he was in no humor to give out iu- 
formation by this time. Now, was the boss trying to 
find out how much the boy knew or was he merely 
passing the buck in a crude way? 


Causes of Drop Stitches. 


In connection with the foregoing, I would like to 
mention a few things which will help to cause drop 
stitches. Latch rings with rough places, mouth 
pieces not matched perfectly even with the latch 
ring, latch ring set too high or too low, narrowing 
picks not working freely, widening picks drawing 
needles too low so the stitch on the needle causes 
the latch to close, latch ring not set in proper rela- 
tion to needle circle, loose or badly worn needle 
bands, needles out of alignment or needles without 
friction to hold them in place—these are some of 
the causes. Sinker cams not properly set will also 
cause drop stitches under certain conditions. 

Many improvements have been made on the later 
model machines which help to eliminate drop stitch- 
es; however, real brain teasers are often found. A 
common fault with many machine fixers is that they 
begin fixing a machine before they really find out 
exactly what is causing the trouble, and they usually 
go from the frying pan into the fire. It is very sim- 
ple to say, get to the bottom of it, diagnose your 
trouble carefully, stop guessing, and your job will 
be easier—yet we guess—and miss—often. Why? 
Because we are all still apprentices. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6155. 














HEN it appeared some few weeks ago that the 
VV fall spurt in full-fashioned hosiery had run 

its course and there were reports of a manu- 
facturer here and there contemplating wage reductions, 
the word went out unofficially from an executive of a 
Philadelphia mill, “First, reduce operating cost by the 
elimination of every item in overhead not absolutely 
essential in the running of your plant, and then, if 
you cannot sell at a profit, do not accept the orders.” 

Four years ago, hosiery prices began to weaken at 
a time when large retailers were assumed to be placing 
orders for holiday goods. It was virtually the first 

pre-holiday break-down in years. The portent of a 
weakening in the hosiery market preceded the fi- 
nancial crash by about one year. The uplift in hosiery 
market this year admittedly led the general improve- 
ment in the light textiles markets. 

Misled by buyers for the trade, hosiery manufac- 
turers were premature in going full steam ahead with 
production, with the result that, in a sense, there is 
presented a repetition of the interruption in 1928, with 
this difference, that recessions at this time are the 
inevitable result of over-estimating demand, both as 
to volume and its duration, and underestimating the 
effect of three years of depression while overlooking 
the fact that these three years of descending prices 
have produced a changed consumer attitude toward 
values. 

Manufacturer response to conditions incident to 
the weaker market attributable to an excess of zeal 
in meeting hosiery demand in the rising market that 
existed for some weeks, beginning in August, has been 
fairly prompt, with the result that seriously menac- 
ing accumulations of stocks seem likely to be in con- 
siderable extent averted. A partial restoration to a 
more active situation than that which was feared gen- 
erally, was forecast in a demand for holiday hosiery 
and, incidentally, a stronger unit of value on which 
to enter the coming year. 

Hosiery buyers for large retailers and wholesale 
distributors encouraged manufacturers, unwittingly, 
perhaps, to rush production. Orders placed with one 
mill were duplicated in another, as if buyers believed 
such a procedure necessary for assuring them deliv- 
eries of all the hosiery they might want. They pro- 
tected themselves at the risk of the manufacturer. Not 
all of the goods ordered for buyer protection were 
taken in. It came to be disclosed that some deliveries 
scheduled for September were held up by the buyers, 
and that the goods later were thrown on the market 
for the financial relief of the manufacturer who had 
been misled by a free flow of orders. 

While many of the mills which had inaugurated 
double shift schedules and were in production day and 
night have cut output to bare necessities, some estab- 
lishments continued operating 21 hours in 24 through 
November, and the managements of a few stated their 
plants would be engaged continuously on the same 
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These mills were the 
For example, jobber- 
Then 
there were some completing large contracts for chain 
stores. 


schedule until the close of 1932. 
exception and not a criterion. 
controlled mills had no letdown in shipments. 


It appeared to observers close to the trade that 
the harder hit mills in matter of an ebbing demand 
were those distributing their branded lines directly to 
the retail trade. They could not afford to cheapen 
their lines at the risk of destroying trademark values, 
and mills which make no pretense at identifying their 
goods to the trade or consumer, took advantage of a 
suddenly created condition for which they were not 
responsible, and the unbranded entered price compe- 
tition with the branded. 

If the several producers of the much heralded non- 
run type of stocking are 75 per cent correct in their 
surmises, an important step has been taken in build- 
ing up utility as a factor in higher units of value, a 
matter to which much serious thought has been given 
this year. In its palmiest days, however, the hosiery 
industry profited by style rather than utility, so that 
efforts at advancing hosiery in all lines on a basis of 
utility and longer life appears as in direct antagonism 
to the basic thought of style for leading the way to 
adequate unit value, for more profitable trading. 


Is Non-Run Full-Fashioned Hosiery the 
Start of Revolutionizing the Industry? 


The history of “the revolution in the full-fashioned 
hosiery industry” which is expected by spokesmen for 
non-run hosiery interests may not be written for sev- 
eral years, but it is the prediction of these interests 
that women’s stockings, absolutely immune from dan- 
ger from runners, will be accepted generally by the 
time the springtime markets of 1933 get under way. 

A trade publication’s recent survey, through cor- 
respondents, of the reaction to offerings of the inno- 
vation in October is regarded by owners of the 
Schwartz patent, under which several mills are oper- 
ating as licensees, as a mirror of trade and consumer 
opinion. This appraisal of the stocking from the 
standpoint of sales by no means can be construed as 
an augury of success. It is pointed out, however, that 
no radical change in style or construction ever was 
an overnight achievement, and that novelties of mush- 
room growth in favor never had a long existence—lace 
stockings, an innovation of the early part of this year, 
made an instant hit and took the trade by storm, heavy 
investment being made in tackle for producing the 
Frenchy hosiery. Laces followed meshes into and out 
of the picture within a few months. 

It appears, from intimate knowledge of the meth- 
ods of the owners of the non-run Schwartz patent, 
that they are laying plans for permanency and tak- 
ing no step toward any change in the fabric or issuing 
licenses except upon careful consideration, and it is a 
common prediction in the trade that, as in the case 
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furnish made from either spun 
rayon or cotton fibre, in any twist desired, and 


put up in any shape. 


The recognition and acceptance of Quitex Crepe 
Twist Yarn and Quitex Spun Rayon is due not 
only to their smartness, dull lustre and high 
tensile strength, but also to the industry’s faith - 
in Quissett’s experience of twenty years’ dura- 


tion. 


Let us send you samples of Quitex Crepe Twist Yarn 
and Quitex Spun Rayon 
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of most improvements which became a permanency, 
the non-run type of hosiery by this time next year will 
be as superior to the present construction as the full- 
fashioned stocking of today out-classes that of 1901. 
In any event, declare patrons of the Textile Patents 
Corporation, controlling the Schwartz patent, their 
product will come to be recognized as the first step in 
a complete revolution of the manufacture of women’s 
full-fashioned hosiery. 

Improvement in fabric design probably will be 
progressive, following the course in fineness which can 
be traced by many of the older manufacturers from 
36-gauge to 60-, machines of the latter gauge being in 
operation since October in the Oakbrook Hosiery 
Mills, Reading, the pioneer in the production of this 
degree of fineness in hosiery in the United States. 


Movement for More Seven-Thread Silk Hose Noted. 


Silk importing interests are credited with having 
persuaded a few manufacturers of full-fashioned hos- 
iery to specialize in seven-thread goods. Others have 
been discussing the matter. The sponsors for the 
movement for substituting seven-thread silk for chif- 
fons make it appear that the masses buy for price, 
since that 'is what most retail stores feature. Give 
the shopper more service, with no material increase 
in price, and win new customers, is the substance of 
the suggestions of certain raw silk interests to manu- 
facturers, for having them add an ounce or two of 
silk per dozen stockings. A good thing for the silk 
trade, and not bad for mercerized yarn producers, 
since many buyers for the trade specify mercerized 
hems for medium service weight. 

Even though the depression is conceded to be 
yielding gradually to the apparent upward swing in 
business, it is represented by proponents of more-silk- 
in-the-stocking proposal that with winter just around 
the corner, it should be an easy matter now to promote 
sales of seven-thread stockings, as preferable to chif- 
fons. While they should fetch somewhat higher 
prices, manufacturers who have given serious consid- 
eration to the matter say an increase in sales which 
would result would be sufficient compensation for mak- 
ing the change, even with no price increase. 

“T might think more of the suggestion if I did not 
feel that the inspiration for it was a hope of selling 
mills more silk) poundage,”’ said a mill owner, who 
found that under a formula which he says he has 
worked out, a seven-thread stocking might be made 
at an insignificant increase in cost over chiffon con- 
struction, taking into consideration fewer irregulars, 
seconds and menders. And he thought that with 
propaganda for the consuming public, there ought to 
be a reasonably larger sale. 

If non-run stockings can be sold for $1.35 a pair, 
the price set by manufacturers of the new type, it is 
held by the mill owner referred to it should be possi- 
ble to create a demand for seven-thread regular knit 
hosiery at one-half the price of the non-run. This 
would be more profitable business than making four- 
thread chiffons to be sold to dealers for around $4 a 
dozen, an arbitrary figure set by buyers and accepted 
by some mills. 

A seven-thread stocking with some outstanding 
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distinctive feature might prove a step up toward a 
better dollar value. It doubtless would receive far 
more consumer support relatively, than two-thread, 
which is being pushed as ideal for mills with equip- 
ment for 54-gauge and finer, and prove more profit- 
able, since there is no volume production of the latter 
and just as much price resistance from the element of 
society that revels in vapor fabric for hosiery. 


48-Gauge Three-Thread Demand a Recent Development. 


Rather lively interest in three-thread silk 48-gauge 
hosiery continued through November as a result of 
promotional work undertaken a month earlier. One 
or two buyers who distribute among retailers large 
and small professed to believe there existed a scarcity 
of that type of stocking, in the gray. A buyer of 
another type who maintains close contact with mills 
and takes only in the gray, said at the time he would 
be able to supply any demand. 

It appeared to persons on the sidelines that the 
matter of price was the explanation for an alleged 
scarcity for the buyer first referred to and a plenti- 
tude as appraised by the other. Movement of 48- 
gauge three-thread silk as a holiday item was planned 
by one concern. The stockings were represented as 
distinctive, in a way, and thought to be attractive as 
a dollar-a-pair item with the development of consumer 
interest in holiday stockings—attractive to the buyer 
of hosiery for the retail store, since the proposed price 
to dealers would have provided for a 100 per cent 
mark-up when sold for a dollar a pair. 

As less than five per cent of the total full-fashioned 
machines in place in March last were of 48-gauge, ac- 
cording to a Taylor survey, scarcity of hosiery of that 
construction, in the presence of only very modest de- 
mand would be readily accounted for. With the dip 
in volume sales which may be said to have made it- 
self felt in the latter part of October, there appeared 
an abundance of 45-gauge stockings of very good con- 
struction, at prices which may have made even a low 
quotation on 48-gauge seem high. 


$5.00 a Dozen for 69-cent Hose. 


Announcement a few weeks ago by the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills that the price of its four-thread silk 
42-gauge number had been reduced to $4.25 a dozen 
from $4.50 caused virtually no commotion in the 
wholesale markets as it was commonly reported some 
few manufacturers had been accepting offers of $4, a 
price which some retailers have set as their maximum 
for a 50 cent stocking. Others have indicated $5 a 
dozen as their arbitrary price for stockings to retail 
for 69 cents. The suggested $5 price indicates a new 
bracket, although hitherto regarded in the trade as an 
awkward price. Simultaneous with the announcement 
by the Berkshire of a 25-cent drop in its price of four 
thread 42-gauge, the announcement of the Holeproof 
Hosiery Co. of Milwaukee, of an advance of 10 cents 
a dozen in 35 cent numbers to $2.55, appeared. 

A 45-gauge stocking from a Philadelphia mill was 
being offered early in November to department stores 
for $4.75 a dozen, or 25 cents a dozen more for small 
quantities. It was stamped “guaranteed 45-gauge.” 
The only cotton in the stocking was in the sole re-in- 
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forcement. It carried double picot and embraced all 
the talking points. A 45-gauge line from another mill, 
name not disclosed by the selling agent, was quoted 
$4.75 also and contained no cotton, That was the type 
of stocking being sold in an exclusively women’s shoe 
store, for 50 cents a pair. Taking into consideration 
returns by customers and additional store overhead 
by reason of carrying a line of hosiery, the mark-up 
no more than left the store out whole, on sales at 50 
cents a pair, it was officially stated, with the explana- 
tion, “Offering hosiery of this quality at a half dollar 
is the most effective and least costly advertising for 
the shoe store that we could use.” Expressed in an- 
other form, the stocking manufacturer selling his 45- 
gauge goods for $4.75 a dozen is virtually paying for 
the shoe advertising. 

As demand for standard types of hosiery fell away 
in the first half of November, it was not uncommon to 
hear in the trade that “buyers were calling for 42- 
gauge goods at $4 a dozen.” There seemed no doubt 
some mills were supplying them at that figure, and 
even a lower quotation was heard. In calling for low- 
er prices, retail stores were defeating their own ends, 
in encouraging a continued low dollar volume, while 
complaining almost unanimously that one outstanding 
difficulty with which hosiery retailers had to con- 
tend was light profits due to current dollar volume of 
their sales. This complaint is of course not new, but 
was uttered the louder when the unit volume was being 
described as unaccountably low. 

Manufacturers’ profits began to shrink even be- 
fore prices were lowered, for soon after evidence of 
surplus production became manifest there was inaugu- 
rated another curtailment campaign, in some estab- 
lishments. For illustration, a manufacturer selling 
nationally advertised brands to retailers reduced the 
number of active machines, these being engaged chief- 
ly on the concern’s better types. Customers were call- 
ing mainly for the company’s higher price numbers, 
by way of “electioneering among their trade for high- 
er dollar volume preliminary to launching the usual 
holiday drive.” The manufacturer was giving the 
dealers co-operation by shutting down on output of 
promotional numbers, so far as consistent with main- 
taining volume of sales for providing a margin of 
profit on plant operation. 


Shoppers Skeptical of Underpriced Hosiery. 


It became a trade opinion early in the fall that, 
while holiday shoppers would keep an eye on price, 
they would be skeptical of prices in the range 39 to 
59, as suggested by an experience of a Philadelphia 
ready-to-wear shop with a special offering of right 
good 45-gauge stockings for 50 cents, for first quality. 
Customers, even if impressed with the appearance and 
general construction, were wont to ask “what’s wrong 
with these stockings, that you sell them for only 50 
cents?” 


The merchandise manager took the cue and had 
the stockings taken off sale at a half dollar a pair and 
priced 69 cents. At the latter price they sold without 
assurance they were not irergulars. The store in 
question is one that never should have offered its 
clientele 50-cent stockings. A competing establish- 
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ment ran a sale of fairly good hosiery at that price 
and was so successful that others raised the question 
of the expediency of doing likewise. 

It was the consensus of department managers that 
stores appealing to a clientele that buys the higher 
price goods in other lines could not appropriately dis- 
play hosiery prices so low as to likely divert interest of 
their customers in the class of goods that fit into the 
coveted dollar volume rut. In other words, it was 
reasoned, do not display low-price hosiery on the same 
floor with the very fine gauge or featured lines sell- 
ing, with little consumer resistance, at profitable 
prices. 

If men bought the hosiery for the female members 
of their households they would select the better at the 
higher prices, while woman, if she pays her bills out 
of her own funds, or allowance, is said to be liable to 
be influenced in great extent by the price tag and style 
rather than intrinsic value. This on the word of store 
managements who have observed the result of marking 
prices for a single pair a few cents or a nickel higher 
and selling two or more pairs at an indicated saving 
equivalent to the mark-up. 

Giving 45-cent stockings a price tag of 47 cents 
and exploiting two pairs for 90 cents, and 50-cent 
stockings marked 55 and then tagged “two pairs for 
$1,” is said among retailers to have fully vindicated 
Barnum. 


Low Prices from Mills in Distress. 


Among manufacturers of full-fashioned hosiery of 
standard construction for the upper price brackets 
there was experienced some measure of exemption 
from the recent price movement. The better depart- 
ment stores were interested in only types distinctive 
for quality or some outstanding feature for their holi- 
day offerings. These classes seemed to have been not 
much affected by market recessions attributed to rel- 
atively light retail sales and excess output, and prices 
ir this class were steadier as mill after mill adjusted 
production to firm orders plus a reasonable allowance 
for eleventh hour demand for the last two weeks of 
1932. 

The production and shipping reports of manufac- 
turers to the Bureau of Census of the Department of 
Commerce for September made a showing that was 
much at variance with November conditions. Making 
comparison with the corresponding month of 1931, the 
September 1932 production of hosiery, all classes, was 
increased by 921,020 dozens by 326 identical mills. 
This was met by a decline of 912,379 dozens in stock 
in mills at the end of the month. Shipments showed 
an increase of 1,033,623 dozens. Unfilled orders at the 
end of the month represented a gain of 1,253,541 doz- 
ens, but subsequent developments were of a character 
to indicate some of the orders had not been filled, to 
the beginning of November. In other words, there 
was reported a serious lack of September and October 
shipping details. Reports to this effect often were 
given for radically sacrificial quotations on some of- 
ferings of hosiery in the lower-price brackets. 

Another explanation for acceptance of prices spell- 
ing loss for first hands was the outturn of several 
mills, in the hands of creditor committees or receivers, 
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THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY : and Spot Proofing, Softness and Elasticity can 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN ida; ae walt, Cn atceer commiantiony ta 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED : - ‘one bath” ie required: “BROSCO” DULL 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- “BROSCO” SCROOP OIL, . SE 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL Remember, “BROSCO” TEXTILE Pro t 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40’s. : QUALITY Products—and that St ‘HOLLER 


years experience, 


SERVICE is “re: service,” backed by 25 
One of our “practical” men will be zl id to call 


upon you if you so desire,—without obligation 
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Selling Agents: 


WatTeERMAN, CurRIER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK _ 
PHILADELPHIA READING See a RNaEL ad WENMOMLND i, PEADLTAA Pk ee 


: = and in ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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' Sewing 
Operations 


are done better, faster and 
more economically on : a 
Union Specials. se | Z 
Union Special Machine Co. RS , : 
400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Il. : | 
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Pack your textile product in paper boxes with 
personality ... styled to fit today’s markets . 
printed to give your trade mark added effective- 
ness—in any desired combination of colors. Five 
strategically located Southern points to give you 
quick service and low freight rates. Write today 
to our nearest plant for samples and prices. 


OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
= : Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Ashboro, N. C. 
The famous bone-= = Charlotte, N. C. 


dry,  unshrinkable, 


= well finished boards 

8) aot the a that give universal: fo} i 2) DOM ' my To, OLD DOMINION | 
of nn satisfaction. E 

Bispecially recommended for silk and chiffon hosiery. 5 

Satisfied users the country over. A list of these users = 

gladly PH T to any mill on request. = 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS CO. 


Kensington & E. Boston Aves., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TTL LALLY : . . tnt s 
t : isin, = 










PEARSON 
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HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 
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being offered at figures showing no profit. Receivers 
in at least one instance boasted, in obtaining an ex- 
tension of the receivership, that they were operating 
the plant at a profit. Meanwhile, however, plants were 
depreciating and approaching obsolescence, and it was 
the admission they would have to be sacrificed in the 
very near future. It seemed to some that receivers, 
so long as they could pay running expenses, were 
ambitious to defer liquidation and distribution so 
long as possible. 

Some few Philadelphia and nearby full-fashioned 
plants are apparently going through that slow proc- 
ess of final dissolution, which in the case of a dozen 
or more small to moderate size concerns, may be ex- 
pected to culminate in the usually orderly manner 
not later than the traditionally dull period just prior 
to business in hosiery getting into its spring trade. 
The first interruption to the trend upward occurred 
last month. The second will precede the Spring 
spurt, which forecasters say will be due for a start 
along in February. 


Bumper Production Precedes Dull Market. 


A glance at the September reports of mills to the 
Department of Commerce as to women’s silk full- 
fashioned hosiery is clarifying of the conditions 
which resulted in the less satisfactory markets, for 
it is indicated that almost 1,000,000 more dozens 
were made than in the 1931 September, while stocks 
in mills were decreased by a little more than 900,000 
dozens, and shipments less cancellations gained less 
than 400,000 dozens. Women’s silk seamless, while 
amounting to only about 25 per cent of the produc- 
tion of full-fashioned, scored a gain of about 93,000 
dozens in production, something over 50,000 dozens 
in net shipments and dropped around 30,000 dozens 
in stocks in mills. 

Gaining over 100,000 dozens in production, juve- 
nile hosiery aside from infants, increased nearly 
300,000 in orders booked and gained substantially in 
matter of net shipments. 

A rather amazing showing is made in an analysis 
of the tabulated reports covering men’s seamless 
half-hose, production during September increasing 
over a half million dozens as compared with Septem- 
ber a year ago, while stocks in mills at the end of 
the month had decreased by over 600,000 dozens. Net 
shipments during the month increased by more than 
600,000 dozens. Shipments and drop in mill stocks 
amounted to 1,000,000 dozens, or 200,000 dozens more 
than the increased output. 

Report of an increase of 3000 dozens in men’s 
full-fashioned half-hose conform to statements of in- 
dividual Philadelphia mills of a better demand since 
the radical drop in prices. A southern manufacturer 
is reported by buyers as offering men’s silk full- 
fashioned half-hose at a price which would let them 
through very profitably as half-dollar sellers in re- 
tail ‘stores, on the basis of 10-thread. A quoted 
price is said to be less than cost of production in 
either of several Philadelphia mills. 

A hosiery trade analyst commenting on low 
prices for men’s half-hose and the indicated trend 
to the cheaper types, says manufacturers and retail- 
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ers jointly are responsible for the low unit of value 
of men’s half-hose. Both appreciate now, however, 
that it is dollar volume that keeps the machinery 
running, and, conceding there will continue a broad 
outlet for price goods, it is said to be indicated 
among traders that the tendency is to the better 
types and the featuring of styles for which adequate 
prices can be obtained. 

The Aycock Hosiery Mills, South Pittsburg, 
Tenn., are said to be producing a very desirable type 
of men’s sock in English rib effect. A New York 
leading retailer a few weeks ago announced a sale 
of 40,000 pairs of men’s imported derby wool hose, 
at 47 cents a pair. If the advertising was correct, 
this was about 15 per cent of a month’s import of 
wool hosiery of all classes of British origin. 

Some of the half-hose mills which have been go- 
ing more extensively into the production of cotton 
in mixture with either silk or rayon—both combina- 
tions gaining in favor, apparently, as a price item— 
may be said to vindicate the analyst’s observation 
that manufacturers are responsible jointly with re- 
tailers for the low unit of value. 


Trend Seen to Men's !0-Pound 
Union Suits; Jobbers Ready to 
Order Women's Spring Cottons 


Large distributors of men’s heavy weight cotton 
underwear, summing up outstanding changes noted 
in this season’s distribution, state the 16-pound 
union suit has been in increasingly light demand in 
most sections. This is said to be due mainly to the 
general trend to lighter weights. But the aversion 
for the heavier suit can be ascribed also to generally 
milder winters and lateness of wintry temperatures 
this season. 

There still is fair demand for 14-pound suits, it 
is stated, but exceeded by that for 12-pound. In 
some sections, notably among southern retailers, 
shipments for the current season have been in great- 
er volume in 10-pound suits, according to some fol- 
lowers of the trend as it falls under their observa- 
tion. Latterly some mills were dilatory with their 
shipments of late orders for winter weights, but by 
the early part of November had caught up and were 
receiving practically no complaints on the score of 
late delivery. 

Taking a peep into 1933 and anticipating that 
manufacturers will come on the market around 
April, at the latest, with heavies, there is a suspi- 
cion that prices will be a trifle lower than the scale 
for the season for which production is out of the 
way. It is recalled there was considerable wobbling 
among leading manufacturers before they got fairly 
started with their fall business. Several times, say 
buyers for jobbers, manufacturers were in and out 
by turns, causing some confusion. But, it is declared, 
the season ended fairly satisfactory from the mill 


standpoint, and distributors who have commented, 


on market conditions from virtually every angle, 
seem assured they will have cleaned up their hold- 
ings and may find it desirable to place small repeat 
orders for the protection of favored accounts among 
retailers. 
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f TURNING, = eS 
DEPURATOR XxX 


Because; 


Its physico-chemical properties are accurate- 
ly adjusted and balanced to Textile require- 
ments. 








~ 
It has powerful detergent action. 






a 
Its alkaline strength is mild, inoffensive and 
controlled. 










* 
It reduces surface and interfacial tension to 
the minimum. 

@ 
Its wetting out properties are remarkable. 










* 
It causes perfect penetration of dyes and lev- 
eling of shades. 

2 
It has a maximum of efficiency and a mini- 
mum of cost. 


“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 






Detergent Products Corporation 


~ PEACHTREE BUILDING , 

CLEANING ’ 
ATLANTA, GA. TRISODIUM 
2 1ACO PHOSPHATE 


et 








Lina 


Soluble Oil 
Turkey Red Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil 
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BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 


PENTRALYN a superior assistant for Beam, Spool, Bobbin 
9 and Package Dyeing. 

Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners. 
VICTROLYN the economical assistant in warp sizing. Penetrating, 


9 Lubricating and wholly efficient. 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 








Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


Cream Softener WN 
Concentrated 








It gives the velvety feel, smooth 
handle and finish that are not 
only desirable, but produce a 
generally better and uniform result. 











EXCELLENT—For slashing ... softening cotton 
warps .. . cotton finishing . .. back-filling pastes... ]| 4 
Binds well with starches in all finishing formulas 

for back-filling of cotton materials. 


* 


Order your first barrel as a trial 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Company 


INCORPORATED 
WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
2600 EAST TIOGA STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Quality from the beginning in 1909 


tesenenet 







Para Soap Oil 
Castor Soap Oil 
B & LBleaching Oil 
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PROVE These 6 points: 


(1) It Boils Thin 
(2) Penetrates the W arp. 
(3) Carries the Weight into the Cloth. 
(4) Insures Good running work. 


DANIEL H. WALLACE (5) Keeps Help satisf ee 
Southern Agent (6) 100% Production assured. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


C. B. ILER 
GREENVILLE, S. C. MANUFACTURED BY 


F. M. WALLACE THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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L. J. CASTILE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





VICTOR MILL STARCH 


‘““THE WEAVER’S FRIEND’ 
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Pence ernereeeegserreenaet 


Pays Twice Its Cost 


A Loper contract contains the guarantee 
that its service will pay you at least twice 
the amount it costs you. 


RSE aos sede 


Let us give you references that prove we 
accomplish even more than we guarantee. 


Fully 25% of All Cotton Tertile Spindles in 
the U. S. are operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 20 Years. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


No More Secrets 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations was formed 
by large advertisers and publishers to put a 
ban on circulation secrets. Publications will- 
ing to have their records checked by impar- 
tial auditors belong to the Bureau,, and the 
number of papers they sell is published to the 
world. No one doubts the “A. B. C.” report. 

It eliminates unknown quantities. 
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The Becco process has made rapid strides 
in the past few years . . . strides s 


great as to necessitate tank car trans- 
: 


portation. Why? Because Becco e 
modern way to a whiter, more permanent 
bleach . . . with a softer feel to +t 

goods ... and ottom ready for any 
finish, You do well to see Becco con 











centrated pe ide demonstrated in your 


course 


BUFFALO ELECTRO - CHEMICAL CO. 


z BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
= BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Z TORONTO =MONTREAL 


CHARLOTTE 


TT 


ag ttt ty, 


IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCTS Ny, 
AND INCREASE YOUR PROFITS Ly 
WITH C. 


HYVROKY OILS 


PM AEN WSN LEARNED SS SAS ie a a Sea 
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© y Manufacturing xs 
a7 Chemists on” 


“ont Street. 
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THE MODERN WAY 
TO A SUPERIOR BLEACH, 


s Hydroxy Art Silk Coning and Winding = 
= Oils (ltey. U. S. Pat. Off.)—-to meet = 
= YOUR condition. - 
Stree aa 
= Hydroxy Art Silk Boil Off Oil (/ey. U.S. = 

he Pat. Off.)—for boiling out Coning and -_= 
an Winding Oils before Dyeing. — 
— “Solivol B’’—for Softening Bleached and ae 
~ Dyed Rayon. — 
= ei eri Three Fibre Boil Off Oil—/(/i« = 
— . S. Pat. Ojf.j—degums Pure Silk and =. 
= Boil Out Coning and Winding Oils— — 
_ same time. om 
Hydroxy Art Silk Size (/’ey. U. 8. Pat. — 
Off.)—for Slashing. — 


Thank _ 


--« mill owners for the enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the introduction of our Im- 


proved Breton Minerol Process Equipment 





(Patents Pending) exhibited as below at 
the recent Southern Textile Exposition, 


Greenville, S. C. 


waDETS Ro! i 
oisTuRE CONT’ roi 
venient On COTTOR MBE 
pet onl << 





BRETON 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 





A method of conditioning for moisture 
control and lubrication to the fibre by 


spraying the raw stock with MINEROL. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 
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Ta S rere 
| One Machine In A Mill 
That Stands Out! 


HERE is always one machine or 
piece of equipment in the mill that 
is outstanding in efficiency, convenience 
and economy of operation. The Centrif- 
Air Adjustable Cotton Cleaning System 
falls into this highly desirable class. 
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All mill superintendents now using it 
: praise its exclusive features, such as: 
= The Vertical Adjustable Separator. The 
Brass Corrugated Beaters. The Vi- 
brating Top Comb Shaft. The Dust 
Suction Hood, etc. 







Write for Details 






















THE 

CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO., INC. : q 

ATLANTA, GA. ; 

Hr “CENTRIF Al _ | YOURS FOR THE ASKING : 
‘T C R The above _is an he ae gee DR ico t Phen ary / 
ADJUSTABLE COTTON | §f ing rolis of all kinds of fabric, including cotton bag- 






ging, cloth bandages, gem duck, canvas, belting, etc. 
Write for your copy—lIt’s free. 


CLEANING SYSTEM 
Ask the Mills Now = It 


suetocenneegreeetaaonne aoennenes OOUUTERRAAEODO LEGA OULU EEAALAEHUEEEEAT TEL oenennanscneninal evneauenennsenerseseaneatisites 








CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 POPLAR ST. BROOKLYN,NEW YORK 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC COMBINATION 
BRUSH and SHEAR 


TOC 





Cotton Card Grinders. 
Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders. 


Napper Roll Grinders. 
Calender Roll Grinders. 


ee a ase Removes all strings, trash, leaf, motes, etc., from 
. : : the selvages, back, and face in one pass at high 


B. S. ROY & SON CO. : : speed. Only 50% of former floor space required. 


Established 1868 - = Any number of knives or brushes. All standard 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. widths. 
Fs a i TILE _ HERMAS MACHINE CO., INC. 
INDING | HAWTHORNE, N. J. 
N 


I 
| Southern R i 
CHI E RY. = CAROLINA SPECIALTY ‘CO.. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SPINNERS 


HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
THE QUESTION of making 


cleaner and more perfect yarn? 


You can use tte NEW ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER and clean your yarn in the wind- 
ing process. The ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER can be attached to Foster and 


Universal winders. 


Why not tackle the job right now? Make 
ordinary carded yarn cleaner than double- 
carded yarn with little or no additional oper- 
ating costs. 


Request us to have our rep- 
resentative call and give you 


a convincing demonstration. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


KCLIPSE 


IMPROVED 
Yarn Cleaner 


COTTON 


Oil i's supplied at 


where most needed. 
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| Extra-wear ~“ 
jSpinning Ring 


Patents granted 
and pending 


Continuous wick 
g! ves thorough 
\ lubrication at every 


point of the circle 


Continuous automatic lubrication 





actual contact, 





which is adequate yet clean 
(Patents granted and pending) 


O succeed, automatic ring lubrication 

must be |. Continuous. 2. Adequate. 
3. Clean. The exclusive patented feature of 
our DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Ring is that 
the traveler receives lubrication continu- 
ously all around the circumference instead 
of in only one spot. The oil reaches the 
traveler at the point of its contact with the 
ring. Since the oil is delivered directly to 
the traveler we can use a thicker oil than on 
a one-spot ring, giving truly adequate lubri- 
cation. The oil does not fly off, and the rings 
remain clean in operation. 


Free samples 
upon request 


Whitinsville “2s* 
SPINNING RING CO 


Devoted to making ‘(DIAMOND FINISH” 
Spinning Rings Solely Since 


1803 — 
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The Lone Traveller Vatue 


iii When YOU GoTo 


Largest Convention ap PHILADELPHIA 


is well taken care of 
at the Biltmore 





a AORN ia ni. Seite aa RGtiB i 


OTE 


You will always find service at the 
Biltmore whether you come alone or 
in a delegation of a thousand. 


With 600 guest rooms, with an above- 
par cuisine, with great halls of large 
seating capacity, with ample conference 
rooms, with a management that strives 
to make you comfortable in every re- 
spect—the Biltmore is peasant head- 
quarters for the individual as well as 
the convention. The Biltmore is only 
30c taxi fare to all stations and down- 
town Atlanta. 


600 OUTSIDE ROOMS (no courts), 


each with private bath and circulating 
ice water. Service, appointments and 


cuisine that DO surpass expectations : « 
.... at these reasonable prices: : “950 Stngle with 
Single $3, $4, $5 ¢ Bath 


Double $5, $6, $7, $8 & 4 OO Double with | 


Room Reservations for how many? Bath 
; ‘ WE HAVE THEM 
Popular Priced Meals Served AT 


In All Dining Rooms HOTEL 


Club Breakfast 40c, 50c and : 
COFFEE SHOP: 60c. Plate Lunch 50c and 75c. : 


Table D’Hote Dinner $1.25. 39h & CHESTNUT Sts., PHILADELPMIA 


" 
a ARR ENED OPAL D AS A ALITEDE 9b Fi 


DONO UU ELLE LE 


feeeencieneenen 





4 ps Club Breakfast 65c and 85c. 
aa Luncheon $1.00. Table D’Hote 
ie Dinner $1.50 and $2.00. 


ATLANTA 
BILTMORE 


**The South’s Supreme Hotel’’ 
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SERVICE 








IS ONE OF THE OUT- 





STANDING FEATURES 





OF THIS COMPANY 


alths 


HARNESS 
“REEDS: 


Satisfactory Service Since 19/9 


HULEVANTLOAOUEANEAUOLUOUUEOLLEODENOOONRDODERNETARUONEROUEDOEON AUG euDOnAEOUOUSUOONNLENEOOORELONOEOOOEOOGAEOOSeOEODOONCUOOGEOONEOUsONeDONOOSoEHOONSsONRDONepHRNONNoNNoOND 


REALE RE A le 8 IB PNAC SER i IRR a ts ib ioe 


OaUAbRUONCAANRADOOCOLOAUNGNNiicenedaeensunenonettinecsiiie® 


Here we show 


id imate eae 


Stay SEI Sin 






TRADE MARK 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
THE UNITED STATES 





























1—ATLANTA, GA 


An important feature is that ace Bey gk 
2 M uD det’s Organization is ae ee 
equipped to take care of your mundet Cork ¢ 
. . . : 50 R t St 
entire job, from beginning t gg a 
end, at a surprisingly low fig -SUFFALO. .¥.¥ 
ure, furnishing the highest Mundet Cork Corp 
grade of engineering, mater!- mae ; 
* $ HARL TE, N 
als, and workmanship, and ih gh Pn on Me 
producing decidedly superio! 408 Hillerest Ave : 
resu CHICAGO, ILL 
results. Mundet Cork” Core 
At every office we have rep S32 W. Erie St 
resentatives with a wealth of Oe en ok tr 
experience in all kinds of cold 427 West 4th St 
insulation problems. Also prob —CLEVELAND.- OHIO 
lems pertaining to machinery oh gal bat aoe 
isolation. Our Organization, DMEAS TEXAS 
of course, includes a complete L. Mundet & Son. Inc 
ly equipped Contract Depart seee Gialan. hae 
ment. It is important that 500s dick oo 
everything be right—-compe- Mundet Cork Corp 
* . : 3841 hird St 
tent installation as well as : 
highest grade materials and Y adan atk Gicw 
design. The safest and best 1 Russell St 


thing to do, therefore, is to 
make Mundet responsible for 
the whole job, regardless « 
size, and regardless of loca c 
tion. Muse pin Corp 

M d C —LOS ANGELES, CALIF mo 
undet Cork Corp. *“%"2o"e3:""> 


Affiliated with L. Mundet & Son -MEMPHIS, TENN j 
Established 1865 rn lg ne age: / 


{99 No. Front St 
450 Seventh Ave., }—-M INNEAPOLIS ee 
New York City Builder Exch. Bids. 


AOMAADONRA AGE SAtDUEEDUODUCANOMORLOeadonndvEpOEELineO rent ones 
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Hoeee@anrar tine “ sunbenagnnuneasaciues 


REEDS 
Cotton-Duck-All Metal 
Slasher - Combs - Striking 








HARNESS 
Cotton - Mail Eye -Selvages 
Special Twist Cable 





HEDDLES 
HEDDLE-FRAMES 
RODS---PARTS 
New Design POSITIVE CLAMP HOOKS 





ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MANUFACTURING CO. 
P. O. Box 1375 ATLANTA, GEORGIA Main 0517-8 


Mundet’s offices— 


in the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
Every branch stocks a complete line of 


Cork Products. 


No cork insulation or isolation job is | asamp gy Diy 
“too far away” for Mundet’s Interna- pects 
tional Organization.” eer ea 

29 N 





Nor has there ever been a cork \, m. Co. Ltd 

insulation or isolation job too \\ Bierce 

small or too large for Mundet. ‘ha Mu det Cork & Insulation 
\ Win wee. Mar 


\. MAIN OFFICE 
W—NEW YORK CITY, ©. Y 
Mendet Cock Corp 
‘30 Sewesth Ave. 
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“AGLOW with FRIENDLINESS” 


... succinctly expresses the atmosphere Hotel Fort Shelby 
has created and maintained through its vigorous and 
untiring devotion to the guests’ welfare and comfort. 
q The major percentage of Hotel Fort Shelby patron- 
age embraces people who stop there every time they 
visit Detroit. They are genuinely appreciative of Fort 
Shelby's ability to administer to their needs courteously 
and efficiently. q Hotel Fort Shelby's location in the heart 
of Detroit's shopping, theatre, financial, insurance and 
wholesale districts is a happy one; no other large hotel 
is so near the principal railway terminals, airports and 
steamship piers. 900 units ... all equipped with servidor, 
private bath and circulating ice water. Rooms as low 
as $3.00 per day .. . suites $10.00 and upwards. 
Motorists are relieved of their automobiles at the door without 


service charge. Write for free road map, and your copy of 
““Aglow with Friendliness,”’ our unique and fascinating magazine. 





ogc fort Shelb 


= 
"“AGLOW WITH FRIENDLINESS” 
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Guests at the William Penn enjoy the pres- 
cd tige of a good address. a a a From coast 
Be to coast it is known as a hotel of distinc- 
rs tion, possessing an atmosphere appreci- 
ated by experienced travelers. Yet 
rates are reasonable. a a a William 
Penn Restaurants serve only the high- 
est quality of food at moderate prices. 
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WILLIAam Penn 


Piaw-esBURGH 


1600 ROOMS...1600 BATHS 
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POSITION WANTED 


Assistant Superintendent, thorough knowledge 
of carding and spinning, also of cotton classing 
and grading. Capable of making recommen- 
dations and following them through. 16 years 
with some of the best New England cotton 
mills. Now employed, A-1 references. Address 
Box 99, care COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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WANTED: 


Two or three salesmen or manufacturer’s agents to rep- 
resent firm offering excellent line textile detergents and 
dye assistants in the Southern textile field on liberal 
commission arrangement. Address Box 98, care COTTON, 
Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Fixer, foreman or assistant superintendent. Experienced 
Reading Full-Fashioned machines, seamers and loopers, 
also seamless. A-1 References. Address Box 97, c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Has Your Machinery Been 


ROBBED? 


Check over your roving, 
spinning, carding, picking and 
weaving machinery and Tet us 
quote you prices on the re- 
pair parts you need for effi- 
cient operation. You will be 
under no obligation, and we 
want you to know the low cost 
of replacing broken, missing, 
or worn parts with Henderson 
Superior Repair Parts... 


Check up today and send 
us the list. 


HENDERSON 


HAMPTON GEORGIA 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a tral order on your 
printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA 
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TO THE MAN WHO BUYS THE EN- 
VELOPES: Here’s a device that will fit 
in wonderfully with your 1933 plans! 
The FOUR-IN-ONE (patented) PAY 
ENVELOPE. It (1) carries the pay; 
(2) supplies employee’s wage receipt; 
(3) is both a time and wage statement; 
(4) furnishes ideal deduction statement. 
Send for a sample of the Four-in-One. 


ATLANTA Envelope COMPANY 


Commercial Envelopes Since 1893 
505-7-9-11 Stewart Ave., S. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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HEALTH COMES FIRST 


That is the decision of every institution installing Rundle- 
Spence drinking fountains . . . and they arrive at their 
decision rightfully. , 
First, because the sanitary features of an R-S fountain 
place it in a class by itself; and secondly, because without 
exception the R-S fountain prevents all users from touch- 
ing their lips to the jet or nozzle. . : 
Before you decide on the type of drinking fountain to In- 
stall, write for the R-S catalog. Colors are available for 
any color scheme. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
451 N. Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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“Smoother than Grease” 


‘“Arguto Bushings have 
outlasted 7 Bronze Bush- 
ings in the same place. 
Very severe service.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 


RGUTO sranine COs 


WAYNE JUNCTION PHILADELPHIA 




























ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 





WE have been appointed agents to 
handle the sale of the machinery 4 
at the Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Or- = 
leans, La., also the Harmony Mills, at 
Cohoes, New York. Both of these 
plants have up-to-date cotton machin- 
ery from the bale to cloth. Lists are 
being prepared giving the description 
of this equipment. If you do not re- 
ceive one promptly, advise us. In the 

meantime write your requirements and eae a ae and rel throughout the world 
we will gladly quote you on such equip- Ce ES gg 
ment as you may need. pve exington Stre 


H. M. McCORD 


) : 100 East 42nd St., New York 
Telephone Ash 4-0345. 


Boston, Mass. 
161 Devonshire Street 
Telephone: Liberty 5948 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1244 Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Telephone: Rittenhouse 2184 


EARLY a thousand be 


with Alligator Steel Bele Laci 







Ma TN seas 


ACiaDie Dot 


Sa a ee iA i Pa cap bore 


4619 Lexington Street, Chicago 
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Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 





Mechanical - Electrical 
Structural Engineers ee eng 
: Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction, R O LLER CALF 
: Machinery Lay-outs, Location Studies, Manufactur- 
| ing Reports, Appraisals, for Industrial Plants R. NEUMANN & CO. 
: _— : Hoboken, N. J. 
NEW YORK BOSTON SPARTANBURG : : Direct Factory Representatives in the South 


PEARSE SLAUGHTER BELTING CO., GREENVILLE, 8. 0. 
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Jediles New 
TENTER CLIP 








The greatest single advancement 
in Automatic Tenter Clip design 


[> 3 HIS latest Textile Tenter Clip has 

many exclusive and patented fea- 
tures not found in any other Tenter Clip 
manufactured to-day. 


A Clip that in addition to being mechan- 
ically correct, can handle a broader vari- 
ety of fabrics. A Clip that will give you 
more years of service, and cost you less 
for upkeep. 


Our patented hold-back attachment en- 
tirely eliminates the continuous chattering of the swinging gate on the 
plate during the return travel of the chain to the entering end of the 
machine. Here is a positive protection to the plates against any pos- 
sible wear. This means a substantial saving to you in that the replace- 
ment of plates because of grooving will never be necessary. It also pre- 
vents the dulling of the inserts. 

Another valuable feature is the patented floating or self-aligning type of 
insert, insuring a uniform: grip of the fabric. These inserts can be 
quickly and conveniently removed for resharpening, without discon- 
necting the gate from the frame of the clip. 

The quick drop controller, another patented feature, is instantaneous 
acting; it catches and holds the fabric close to the selvedge. A longer 
bearing surface keeps the controller in perfect alignment. 

The connecting rivets are each equipped with an Alemite fitting for 
pressure type lubrication with grease. 

Our nearest office will be glad to give you the complete story of this 
modern Tenter Clip. 
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New York Office doen [p07 Southern Agent 
50 Church St Providence, R. L H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, N. C, 
Manufacturers of Machinery for 
Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warp Yarns 
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EPEATED performance in the greatest 

proving grounds of all time—actual ser- 
vice on mill and mill village property 
has proved the greater economy of Sherwin- 
Williams Standard Products for mill and vil- 
lage maintenance. Listed and briefly described 
here are a few of these Standard Products 
which with others, form the SHERWIN-WIL- 
LIAMS STANDARDIZATION PLAN OF 
PLANT UPKEEP. This plan provides the 
right and most economical finish for every type 
of surface—inside or out. It eliminates costly 
guesswork in the painting of mill property by 
providing a carefully and individually worked 
out plan of procedure. It has saved thousands 
of dollars for many of the finest textile mill 
properties in the country. (Names upon re- 
quest.) Complete details about the Plan will 


be furnished you without cost or obligation. 
Write The Sherwin-Williams Company, Depart- 
ment 729, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Plant of Broad River Mills, 


Blacksbura, S. C. 
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' They keep the 
cost of upkeep 


clown / 


Textile offices 


Spartanburg, and Atlanta. 


Philadelphia, Charlotte, 


Our warehouses at Charlotte 


and Spartanburg carry stock for prompt service and con- 


A perfect Mill White Fin- 
ish for interior walls, ceil- 
ings and woodwork. Fur- 
nished in Gloss, Eg-Shel 
and Flat. 





Especially 
resistant to chemical and 
acid fumes. Furnished in 
Enamel, Semi-Flat and Flat 
finishes. 


A 
high quality exterior finish 
for mills and mill villages 
Unusual covering capacity 
and long life. 


An ideal 
Enamel _ that 
gives an attractive finish 


Semi-Gloss 


for interior cottage and of- 
fice finishing. 


An 
ideal Flat Wall Finish for 
interior cottage and office 
finishing. 


Highest Quality Primer for 





venience of the textile trade. 








structural steel and_= all 


metal surfaces. 


High Qual- 
ity Metal Protective Fin- 


ishing Paint. 





An excellent 
black paint for exterior 
work. Acid-Free; very 
durable; highly 
mended for use on pre- 
pared “rubber” roofing, 
metal and skylights, flash- 
ing and down-spouts. Will 
not run or dry out under 


recom- 


extreme hot rays of sun. 
Sets in 24 hours 


Recommended for repair 
ing all types of roofs. Fur- 
nished in Black, Red and 


Green 


A plastic cement contain- 
ing asbestos fibre, making 
it an ideal cement for 
patching roofs. 


Fur- 
nished in various coeffi- 
cient strengths for all 
needs around textile plants 


and \ illages 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS AND VILLAGES 
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end Tor your copy 


OF THIS REMARKABLE Sh low ae Lon 
ON DAYTON COG-BELT DRIVES 


According to the verdict of all who have seen and 
examined it, this new Dayton Cog-Belt Catalog is 
an outstanding publication of its kind. Never be- 
fore has there been so much vital information on 
power drives condensed into 32 pages. No data 
has been omitted. And so plainly and simply have 
the facts been assembled and arranged that any- 
one can use the book. You don’t have to be an 
engineer, nor a mathematician, to select the 
proper standard drive for any condition. And it 
provides simplified data for the calculation of 
special drives where required. 

In addition it describes the Dayton Cog-Belt— 
shows how it is built, why it is different from 
other V-Belts, and why it is better. There are 
illustrations typical of the thousands of Dayton 
Cog-Belt Drive installations now in use through- 
out industry ... proof of the tremendous scope of 
the uses for this improved Drive. 

This new Catalog is adaptable for the file or for 
sectional catalog binders—ideal for office use or 
as a more convenient handbook for Distributors, 
Machinery Representatives, Purchasing Agents, 
Plant Executives and others who need quick, com- 
pact, finger-tip information on power transmission. 

We will be glad to send you as many copies 


as you Can use. The coupon 1S for your conven- THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 
Please send us copies of your new Catalog on Dayton 


ience. Use it—or drop us a line if you prefer. . ; 
Cog-Belt Drives. 


Firm Name 


Factory Distributors in Principal Cities and all Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company Sales Offices City... 








